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OK    THE 

ORIGIA'  AJ^D  I' F OGRESS 

OF 

PERIODICAL  ESS  AY- WRITING. 

THE  genuine  periotlical  essay,  consisting  of  mini- 
ature sketches  of  literature,  manners  and  ethics,  and 
issued  in  regular  succession,  apiiears  to  have  heeii 
altogether  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  fragments 
which  have  been  rescued  from  the  wreck  of  ancient 
learning  evince  a  divided  claim  to  every  species  of 
literary'  excellence,  but  contain  nothing  of  those  high- 
ly finished  portraits  of  real  life,  which  have  distin- 
guished the  w  orks  of  more  modern  genius. 

Allus  GelIiIus,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  who 
flourished  about  the  year  130,  m  his  preface  to  a 
work  which  he  has  entitled  noctes  attics,  has 
enumerated  several  volumes  of  miscellaneous  w  Hting 
which  had  been  at  different  times  emitted  by  Grecian 
and  Roman  authors.  The  names  by  Avhich  they  were 
designated,  such  as,  "  Honey -comJ)s,^*  <'  Florcerds,"* 
<'  Pastimes,^'  **  Ijcisure- Amusements,''*  &c.  suggest, 

*  See  Beloe's  tr.uislation  of  Aulus  Gellius, 
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that  tliey  possessed  brevity  and  variety.  If  we  may 
judge  from  Jiis  own  production  mentioned  above,  and 
which  lie  wishes  to  rank  with  the  miscellaneous 
works  of  his  predecessors,  they  consisted  partly  of 
orginal  pieces,  and  partly  of  extracts  selected  from 
aclinowledged  masters  in  physical  and  moral  science.* 
The  moral  theories  of  the  most  distinguished  philo- 
so])hers  of  antiquity  occupied  a  large  proportion ;  but 
little,  if  any  thing,  appeared  to  correct  the  indiscre- 
tions, or  regulate  the  minor  duties,  of  social  inter- 
course. 

The  first  attempt  of  tliis  description  of  which  we 
have  any  information,  was  the  "  Courtier"  of  Bal- 
BAzzAR  Castiglione,  an  Italian,  published  in  1528. 
This  work  has  combined  elegant  literature  with  a 
delicate  sense  of  propriety,  and  claims  the  merit  of 
originality,  in  attempting  to  facilitate  a  rational  in- 
tercourse, by  polishing  the  asperities  of  ordinary  life, 
and  introducing  ease  and  urbanity.  It  was  a  few 
years  after  succeeded  by  the  »'  Galateo"  of  Joux  db 
XA  Casa,  a  work  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  Cas- 
tiglione,  but  better  adapted  to  the  intercourse  of  the 
lower  orders  of  society.  The  Galtiteo  became  equal- 
ly celebrated  with  the  Courtier,  15oth  were  transla- 
ted into  the  modern  languages  of  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, and  are  still  considered  as  having  accomplished 
u  considerable  revolution  in  the  taste  and  manners 
of  that  age  in  m  hich  they  first  appeared.  "  To  teach 
the  minuter  decencies,  and  inferior  duties,"  says  Dr. 

•  See  Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary.. ..Article....v4M/i«  GelHvs. 
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Johnson,  <♦  to  regulate  the  practice  of  daily  conver- 
sation, to  correct  those  depravities  which  are  rather 
ridiculous  than  criminal,  and  remove  those  griev- 
ances, >vhieh,  if  they  produce  no  lasting  calamities, 
impress  hourly  vexation,  was  first  attempted  by  Casa, 
in  his  book  of  manners,  and  Castiglioive  in  his 
Courtier ;  two  books  yet  celebrated  in  Italy  for  purity 
and  elegance,  and  which  if  tliey  are  now  less  read, 
are  neglected  only  because  they  have  effected  that  re- 
formation which  their  authors  intended." 

In  the  same  century  with  the  works  of  ihe  two 
celebrated  Italians,  appeared  the  "Essays"  of  Mon- 
taigne, a  work  which  displays  a  mind  strong  and 
discriminating,  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  passions,  and  a  highly  cultivated  taste. 
Like  the  productions  of  Rousseau,  however,  and  other 
authors  of  his  country,  deservedly  admire*]  for  fer- 
tility of  invention  and  brilliancy  of  execution,  the 
Essays  of  Montaigne  are  depreciated  by  a  certain  li- 
centiousness which  blazes  amidst  the  attractions  of 
elegance,  and  allows  them  more  than  a  chance  of 
contaminating,  while  they  too  deeply  interest  the 
heart. 

As  the  successful  rival  of  Montaigne,  La  Bru- 
TERE,  published  his  "  Manners  of  the  Age"  in  1687. 
No  author  perhaps  has  ever  excelled  him  in  discri- 
minating the  springs  of  action,  analysing  the  various 
combinations  of  the  human  passions,  or  in  a  distinct 
and  strongly  marked  delineation  of  human  character. 
His  elegant  translation  of  the  "Characters"  of  Theo- 
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PHRASTUs,  allowed  him  an  opportunity  of  inhaling 
the  spirit  of  his  favourite  author,  which,  with  a  supe- 
rior excellence,  he  transfused  into  his  own  works. 
Says  an  elegant  modern,  "  Bruyere  had  the  honour 
of  participating  w'A'a  IMoliere  in  the  correction  of 
more  follies  and  indecorums,  than  perhaps  any  other 
moralists  ancient  or  modern.  He  drew  with  a  bold 
and  strong,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fine  and  delicate 
pencil." 

Contemporary  with  Montaigne  flourished  Lord 
Bacon,  who,  for  profundity  of  genius,  and  extensive 
erudiiionj  stands  unrivalled.  His  "  Essays"  published 
in  1597,  contain  a  rich  fund  of  moral  and  practical 
instruction.  In  this  piece,  by  which  the  author  in- 
forms us,  he  intended  to  bring  knowledge  home  "  to 
men's  business  and  bosoms,"  there  is  a  wonderful 
acquaintance  with  the  human  heart.  His  shrewd  and 
sagacious  remarks  upon  the  various  modifications 
of  human  character,  the  facility  with  which  he  com- 
prehends and  develops  the  passions,  his  apposite  in- 
structions and  appropriate  reflections,  have  erected 
to  his  talents  a  monument  not  less  glorious  or  impe- 
rishable, than  liis  successful  attempts  in  fathoming  the 
depths  of  science,  exploding  hypothetical  reasoning 
from  philosophy,  and  introducing  deductions  from  es- 
tablished principles. 

I'liESE  miscellanies  whicli  we  have  enumerated, 
possessed  two  of  the  essentials  of  the  periodical  essay, 
brevity  and  variety  of  subject ;  but  were  destitute  of 
unity  of  plan,  and  dramatic  incident,  nor  had  any  of 
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them  been  published  periodically.  They  acquu'ed 
celebrity  beyond  dull  and  elaborate  treatises,  by  a 
happy  combination  of  various  learning,  with  sentiment, 
presented  in  a  familiar,  sprightly  and  elegant  style; 
but  not  being  issued  periodically,  and  wanting  that 
personification  of  human  character,  which  makes  it 
a  true  picture  of  real  life,  they  fell  far  short  of  the 
excellence  of  more  modern  essayists. 

In  Avhat  country  or  at  what  time  periodical  papers 
originated,  has  not  been  ascertained.  They  were  the 
offspring  of  human  invention,  and  no  doubt  took  their 
rise  in  necessity'.  They  are  ilDt  recognised  in  the  his- 
tory of  Britain,  until  about  tlie  commencement  of 
the  civil  wars.  "  As  early  as  the  reign  of  James,  and 
Charles  the  first,"  says  an  amiable  author,  "  these 
vehicles  of  political  information  became  known,  and 
probably  owe  their  origin  to  the  Dutch,  as  in  Carew's 
survey  of  Cornwall,  page  126,  published  in  1602,  the 
*  Mercurius  Gallo-belgicus,'  a  Dutch  newspaper,  is 
mentioned."  Be  this  as  it  may,  from  that  period 
daily  papers,  political  and  controversial,  chiefly  dic- 
tated by  the  spirit  of  faction,  tlu'onged  upon  the 
public  attention.  Of  this  description  were  the  "  Ob- 
servator"  of  Le  Strange,  begun  in  1679,  and  the 
"  Rehearsals"  of  Leslie,  originated  in  170i.  They 
owed  their  short-lived  existence,  not  to  literary  ex- 
cellence or  their  beneficial  eftects  upon  society,  but 
to  the  patronage  of  the  Court,  whose  measures  they 
were  solely  intended  to  defend. 

The  "  Miscellanies"  of  Temple,  although  pub- 
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lished  amidst  the  rage  of  faction  Avhieh  disgraced  that 
period,  are  not  to  be  numbered  with  the  fugitive 
pieces  of  the  day.  They  aboimd  with  useful  topics, 
treated  v.  ith  an  elegant  simplicity.  When  originated^ 
tliey  furnished  the  best  specimen  of  classical  compo- 
sition in  England,  and  although  eclipsed  by  the  clas- 
sical elegance  of  later  period??,  they  are  still  appreci- 
ated by  tlie  best  judges  of  taste  and  criticism. 

The  <•  Essays"  of  Collier,  published  in  16^7, 
with  all  their  imiHrfections,  merit  a  place  in  a  sketch 
of  the  progress  of  periodical  writing.  To  an  origi- 
nal strength  of  mind,  fertility  of  invention,  and  depth 
©f  thought,  he  has  added  a  shrewdness  of  remark 
and  a  force  of  composition,  which  furnish  a  claim  to 
literary  merit.  His  claim  to  usefulness  has  been  de- 
cided, by  the  success  with  which  he  commenced  an 
attack  upon  the  licentious  morals  of  the  age.  But, 
for  ferocity  of  temper,  ruggedness  of  manner,  into- 
lerance, stiffness,  pedantry  and  barbarity  of  style,  his 
works  might  have  descended,  with  advantage,  and 
have  challenged  the  admiration  of  future  ages. 

To  Lc  Strange,  Leslie  and  Collier,  succeeded 
Daxiel  De  Foe,  a  man  of  genius.  His  "Review" 
begun  in  170*,  and  discontinued  in  17i3,  has  the 
merit,  of  originality  in  plan,  and  of  able  execution. 
To  the  political  paper  of  the  day.  he  affixed  a  mis- 
«ellany,  in  wiiich  were  agitated  topics,  on  war,  re- 
ligion, moraliiy,  ta'«te  and  criiicism.  He  advanced 
a  step  further  than  any  of  his  predecessors  lowaitls 
the  fonnalion  of  the  legitimate  periodical  essay.  To 
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varieiv  aud  brevity  of  subject,  which  they  possessed, 
he  added  periodical  publication.  If  we  except  unique 
design,  and  a  pei-soaiiied  delineation  of  human  cha- 
racter, which  ^ves  it  prominency  and  effect,  like  bass 
relief  in  sculpture,  De  Foe  would  have  been  entitled 
to  rank  with  the  first  periodical  essayists. 

To  the  srenuine  periodical  essay  are  essential,  ra- 
riety  of  topic,  brevity  of  execution,  unity  of  design, 
dramatie  effect,  and  classical  expression.    Xo  paper 
had  been  originated  in  any  country,  possessing  all 
these  requisites,  anterior  to  the  period  of  Addison 
and  Steele.  Towards  such  a  work  several  advances 
had  been  made,  but  it  first  acquired  its  legitimate 
form  in  the  Tattlek  planned  by  Steele,  and  still 
greater  consistency  and  perfection,  from  the  pen  of 
Addison  in  his  admirable  Spectatoe.  <•  Such"  says 
Dr.  Drake,  <•  were  the  abortive  attempts  at  jxriodical 
composition  before  Steele  had  planned  his  admirable 
papers.    To  c-orrect  ludicrous  folly,  however,  by  ri- 
dicule, to  regulate  the  decencies  and  duties  of  mutu- 
al intercourse  and  conversation,  to  abash  vice,  to  en- 
courage literature,  and  to  attain  variety  by  multipli- 
eitv  of  subject,  had  been  the  aim  of  many  writers,  in 
many  nations,  long  before  the  birth  of  the  Tattler. 
Their  productions,  were  either  dissertations,  dia- 
logues, or  unconnected  essays,  published  in  volumes, 
and  totally  wanting  that  peculiar  form  and  associa- 
tion, that  dramatic  cast  and  union,  which  have  ren- 
dered the  ^rnui«e  periodieal  paper  so  singularly  ioteT- 
esiinar.*' 
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Although  tlie  merit  of  originality  is  indisputa- 
bly due  to  Steele,  the  praise  due  to  the  perfection  of 
the  plan  is  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  Addison.  By  his 
accurate  and  elegant  pen,  were  delineated  the  out- 
lines of  the  Spectator,  wliich  he  contributed  largely 
to  fill  up,  with  an  invention,  a  delicacy,  and  an  urba- 
nity, which  has  constituted  the  acme  of  classical  ex- 
cellence, and  attracted  the  admiration  of  all  wlio 
have  any  just  pretensions  to  literature  or  taste.  Sub- 
jects of  taste,  criticism,  decency,  morality,  and  I  may 
add,  theology,  have  been  treated  by  him,  on  a  minia- 
ture scale,  with  a  felicity  which  has  outdone  his  pre- 
decessors, and  rendered  a  superior  excellence  nearly 
unattainable,  by  his  successors.  The  ease  and  simpli- 
city, harmony,  placidity  and  insinuating  form  of  his 
eompositions,  gain  upon  every  heart,  with  something 
of  the  fascinating  smile  of  an  amiable  friend.  The 
emotions  produced  by  them,  are  those  occasioned  by  a 
landscape  embellished  with  the  profuse  hand  of  nature 
at  ease,  and  enriched  with  all  the  beauties  of  culti- 
vation. They  are  less  violent,  but  more  gentle,  equa- 
ble and  lasting,  than  those  produced  by  more  rap- 
turous and  vehement  compositions.  "  When  I  hold  a 
volume  of  tltese  miscellanies,"  says  an  elegant  mo- 
dern, *'  and  run  over  with  avidity  the  titles  of  its  con- 
tents, my  mind  is  enchanted,  as  if  it  Avere  placed 
among  the  landscapes  of  Vallais,  which  Rousseau 
has  described  with  such  picturesque  beauty.  1  fancy 
myself  seated  in  a  cottage,  amid  those  mountains, 
those  vallies,  those  rocks  encircled  by  the  cn«hattt- 
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ments  of  optical  illusion.  I  look  and  behold  at  once 
the  united  seasons,  '  all  climates  in  one  place,  all 
seasons  in  one  instant.'  I  gaze  at  onec  on  a  hundred 
rainbows,  and  trace  the  romantic  regions  of  the  shif- 
ting clouds."  To  this,  1  shall  add  an  encomium,  by 
an  elegant  anonymous  writer :  "  Such  a  work  as  this 
in  a  Roman  age,  would  have  been  more  glorious  than 
a  public  triumph ;  statues  would  have  been  raised  and 
medals  have  been  struck,  in  honour  of  the  authors. 
Antiquity  had  so  high  a  sense  of  gratitude,  for  the 
eommunicatiou  of  knowledge,  that  they  worshipped 
th«ir  lawgivers,  and  deified  the  fathers  of  science." 
CTo  Ik  concluded  in  tfte  next.  J 


ON  SELECTIONS  IN  THE  ENGUSH  LANGUAGE, 

rOR    THE    USE    OF    SCHOOLS. 

THE  subject  of  education  has  been  frequently 
and  copiously  discussed.  Theories,  with  slight  vari- 
ations, having  for  their  object  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  instruction  of  youth,  appear  in  quick  and 
close  succession.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  tliose 
who  have  taken  the  most  rational  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subject,  and  have  thus  evinced  their  abil- 
ity to  discuss  it,  have  not  been  more  particular. 

The  general  plan  of  conducting  junior  studies, 
and  the  treatment  of  pupils,  have  acquired  merited 
attention,  while  the  more  minute,  but  not  less  neees- 
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sary  parts  have  been  neglected.  The  pens  of  Fenelon, 
Locke,  Neilson,  Percival,  Kruger,  Rousseau,  Mon- 
taigne, Priestly  and  others,  have  contributed  to  place 
education  upon  a  permanent  basis.  But  while  they 
have  directed  their  efforts  with  much  success  to  fix 
the  plan,  they  have  left  to  those  who  are  less  quali- 
fied, to  select  and  dispose  of  elementary  books,  at 
pleasure.  The  delineations  have  been  executed  with  a 
masterly  pencil,  while  the  coloring  is  the  work  of 
every  dauber.  With  the  best  directions  possible, 
teachers  are  left  to  exi)erience  the  disadvantages  i-e- 
sultingficom  the  want  of  selections  executed  with  care 
;md  skill,  and  adapted  to  the  several  capacities  of 
their  pupils. 

While  we  contemplate  the  judicious  selections 
in  other  languages,  with  what  a  happy  gradation 
class-books  succeed  each  other,  we  cannot  help  being 
surprised  that  the  study  of  the  English  language 
alone,  should  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  no 
complete  selection.  Our  English  class-books  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  confined  to  three  orders  of 
pupils  ^  those  who  spell,  those  who  are  beginning  to 
pronounce,  and  those  who  are  supposed  to  read,  if 
not  with  elegance,  yet  with  freedom.  Pupils  of  the 
first  and  second  order  have  had  every  advantage. 
Spelling  books  and  collections  of  easy  lessons  have 
multiplied  ;  many  of  them  well  adapted  to  that  stage 
•f  improvement  for  whicli  they  w  ere  intended.  It  is 
not  until  the  pupil  has  advanced  beyond  his  primer, 
w  picture  book,  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  engage 
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in  an  unequal  contest. — Mucli  merit  is  due  to  En- 
field, Walker  and  Seott,  yet  the  chasm  wliich  occurs 
between  the  picture  book  and  their  judicious  compi- 
lations is  great.  There  are  at  least  two  or  three  verj 
perceptible  gradations  in  the  art  of  reading,  between 
the  juvenile  lessons,  and  Scott's  L«essons  or  Walker's 
Speaker.    '^Tlie  difference  is  not  less  than,  between 
the  Colloquies  of  Cordery,  and  the  Orations  of  Cicero. 
However  the  Philologer  may,  either,  not  have 
perceived  this  deficiency,  or  conceived  it  beneath  his 
attention,  it  is  a  serious  one,  and  one  to  wliich  no  ex- 
I>ericnced  teacher  of  youth  can  be  insensible.    Mr. 
Murray,  was  the  first  who  appears  to  have  been  at 
once  sensible  of  the  defect,  and  enterprisuig  enough, 
to  attempt  to  remedy  it.    His  isttroduction  is  in- 
tended to  fill  up  the  chasm  we  have  complained   of. 
But  what  ever  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Murray's  attempt, 
or  whatever  excellence  his  first  selection,  abstractly 
considered,  may  possess,  it  is  certainly  but  ill  adapt- 
ed to  the  lowest  stage  of  reading,    Tliere  is  a  wide 
space  to  be  filled  up  between  our  Spelling  books  and 
his  Introduction.  Teachers  Avho  are  making  the  daily 
experiment,  must  be  fully  aware  of  this.  They  must 
perceive  how  awkwardly  their  pupils  step  from  the 
story  of  Tommy  and  HaiTy,  to  the  elegant  papers  of 
Addison,  or  the  lofty  and  turgid  compositions  of  John- 
son. If  we  except  a  few  of  the  first  pages  of  the  In- 
troduction, it  is  composed  of  lessons,  presenting  as 
many  difficulties  to  the  pupil,  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  pieces  contained  in  either  his  Reader  or  Sequel. 
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Iliougli  printed  in  separate  volumes,  they  are  in  fact 
an  extended  selection  of  similar  pieces,  which,  how- 
ever they  may  differ  in  suhject  or  style,  are  clotlied 
in  language  equally  difficult.  The  gradation  consists 
rather  in  the  subject,  than  the  expi'ession.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  may  he  doubted  whether  the  defect  incident 
to  the  first  steps  of  reading,  has  in  any  considerable 
degree  been  remedied  by  the  selections  of  ]VIr.  Mur- 
ray. A  complete  set  of  class  books,  occupying  their 
distances  in  due  proportion,  are  still  wanting  as  a  de- 
sideratum in  the  study  of  the  English  language.  Too 
vapid  and  unequal  strides  in  the  art  of  reading,  are 
equally  discouraging  to  the  pupil,  and  vexatious  to 
fhe  teacher.  The  more  minute  and  regular  the  gi'a- 
ilation,  the  pleasure  and  improvement  will  be  in  pro- 
portion. It  is  much  to  be  wislied  that  a  judicious  se- 
lection of  class  books,  occupying  an  easy,  yet  strong- 
ly marked  gradation,  were  produced. — That  tliis, 
amidst  the  splendid  profusion  of  useful  and  elegant 
learning  of  the  moderns,  has  been  so  long  wanting, 
is  not  more  surprising,  than  the  possession  of  it 
would  be  beneficial. 

In  order  to  produce  a  useful  selection  of  class 
Iwoks,  two  things  are  necessary  ;  an  interesting  sub- 
ject, and  an  expression  adapte<l  to  the  proficiency  of 
the  pupil.  In  selecting  the  subject,  the  compiler  ought 
to  sufier  hiiAself  to  be  directed  by  the  fancy,  rather 
than  the  understanding  of  his  young  reader.  At  a 
period  so  early,  intellect  lies  dormant  while  the  ima- 
gimation  glows.  The  advantage  which  the  tender  sen- 
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sibility,  and  the  ardour  of  youth  aftbrds,  ought  to  be 
seized  >vith  aridity,  and  the  subject  made  interesting, 
to  facilitate  improvement.  It  is  not  enough  tliat  the 
pieces  be  strictly  moral  or  even  religious  ;  they  must 
be  entertaining.  It  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  the 
principal  object  is  to  produce  improvement  in  the 
art  of  readmg.  Evei'y  other  purpose  ought  to  be  in 
subordination  to  tliis.  It  would  be  a  vei-y  moderate 
encomium  passed  on  a  set  of  class  books,  that  they 
comprised  a  body  of  divinity.  It  would  be  enough, 
should  its  various  subjects  be  chaste,  pure,  and  cal- 
culated upon  the  whole  to  subserve  the  interests  of 
virtue.  Its  great  excellence  would  consist  in  its  be- 
ing adapted  to  interest  the  juvenile  affections,  and  in- 
satiable cm^iosity,  of  the  pupil.  Matter  dispensed  in 
tlie  form  of  fable,  romance,  humour  and  narrativcj 
will  be  found  the  best  adapted  to  this  period  of  educa- 
tion. Upon  subjects  of  this  description,  the  eye  of 
Hie  little  pupil  will  be  found  rivetted,  while  from 
those  of  an  opposite  cast,  he  turns  away  witliout  in- 
terest, perhaps  with  aversion.  What  but  this  miti- 
gates the  drudgery  occasioned  by  the  study  of  the 
dead  languages  ?  From  the  uninteresting  exercise  of 
the  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  the  classic  scholar 
turns,  to  delight  his  fancy  upon  tlie  fables  of  Ovid  or 
the  diverting  dialogues  of  Lucian. 

The  expression  in  which  the  subject  is  presented, 
is  not  less  worthy  of  attention.  Its  merit  in  an  En- 
glish class  book,  is  to  be  estimated  solely  by  the  pi-o- 
porjLion  it  bears  to  the  proficiency  of  the  pupil.   To 
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ihe  child  beginning  to  read,  the  expression  of  the 
Spectator  or  of  the  Rambler  would  be  intolerable. 
It  is  here  that  a  compiler  will  experience  the  great- 
est difficidty.  While  he  may  gather  with  the  utmost 
facility,  elegant  and  entertaining  lessons  without  num- 
ber, he  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  procure  an 
expression  sufficiently  simple,  for  the  lower  classes. 
Labour  and  perseverance  may  enable  him  to  succeed 
to  a  great  degree,  but  to  complete  a  volume,  almost 
exclusively  in  the  language  of  monosyllables,  he  will 
perhaps  find  impracticable.  The  selection  of  subse- 
quent class  books  will  be  attended  with  less  difficul- 
ty ;  and  yet  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  matter,  clothed 
with  a  uniform  expression,  neither  higher  nor  lower 
than  the  degree  of  proficiency  will  warrant,  may  be 
no  easy  task. 

Attention  ought  to  be  paid,  in  procuring  a  se- 
lection, to  the  grand  division  of  style  and  expression 
to  which  the  writings  of  Addison  and  Johnson  have 
given  rise.  The  chief  part  of  English  classical  writ- 
ing, since  the  respective  eras  of  these  luminaries  of 
literature,  may  be  ranked  under  the  one  or  the  other. 
Admitting  this  to  furnish  a  criterion  in  the  capri- 
cious department  of  expression,  a  complete  set  of 
class  books  would  rank  in  the  following  order  :  the 
first  would  be  selected  from  authors  below  the  stand- 
ard of  classical  style,  being  chiefly  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  simplicity  and  plainness  ;  the  second  would 
consist  of  the  expression  of  those  authors  who  may 
have  formed  their  taste  m  composition  upon  the  style 
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of  Addison ;  and  the  third  would  appear  in  the  thun- 
dering and  inflated  phraseology  of  the  author  of  the 
Rambler. 


^^ecessity  and  Utilily  of  Literary  JLcquisUivns 

TO    A. 

PREACHER  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

No.  I. 

THE  effusions  of  ignorant  preachers,  and  the  li- 
terary discussions  of  those  who  have  had  the  benefit 
of  a  liberal  education,  form  the  two  extremes  of  pul- 
pit execution.  To  unite  simplicity  with  able  and  elo- 
quent discussion;  to  combine  strength  of  argument 
with  that  plainness  of  diction,  ardour  of  expression, 
and  earnestness  of  manner,  which  the  gospel  requires, 
is  indeed  a  difficult  attainment.  Preachers  of  this 
class.  In  any  age  since  the  apostolic,  have  been  com- 
paratively few;  and  have  always  been  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  piety  has  associated  with  ta- 
lents. When  at  any  time  the  church  is  blessed  with 
pastors  equally  eminent  for  erudition  and  personal 
religion,  the  pulpit  assumes  its  prerogative.  Neither 
literary  topics  nor  fanatical  absurdities  are  suffered 
to  degrade  it.  The  literature  of  such  persons  fur- 
nishes them  with  materials  for  pious  reflection,  while 
their  piety  subdues  their  learning  and  bestows  upon 
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it  a  form  adapted  to  evangelical  subjects.  In  more 
iiumble  periods,  literature  and  piety,  to  their  mutual 
discredit,  are  set  in  opposition.  The  mass  of  religious 
feeling  undergoes  a  kind  of  decomposition,  and  is  ul- 
timately resolved  into,  either  a  love  of  ignorance,  or 
an  exclusive  attachment  to  rational*  enquiry.  It  is 
between  these  extremes,  we  are  to  look  for  that  en- 
lightened piety  which  diffuses  light  and  heat,  and  is 
often  so  remarkably  blessed  to  the  conviction  and 
persuasion  of  a  christian  auditory.  It  is  a  mode  of 
preaching  which  occupies  a  place,  equally  distant 
from  immcaning  rant  and  abstract  discussion ;  from 
the  effusions  of  ignorance  and  of  philosophy. 

It  is  customary  with  those  who  are  inimical  to 
learning,  to  make  frequent  allusions  to  the  prophets 
and  apostles,  who  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  desti- 
tute of  a  knowledge  of  letters.  If  by  this  they  intend 
to  prove  the  inexpediency  of  human  attainments  to 
tlic  sacred  office,  they  are  exceedingly  unhappy  in 
their  selection  of  argument.  These  great  men  were 
deficient  m  literai-y  acquirements,  it  is  true ;  but  the 
defect  was  supplied  by  extraordinary  means.  This  is 
one  of  the  strongest  argument  which  can  be  urged 
to  evince,  not  merely  the  proj)riety,  but  the  necessity 
of  ordinary  endowments.  It  infers  it  with  the  same 
conclusiveness,  that  exceptions  infer  general  rules ; 
or  that  unaccountable  phenomena  in  philosophy  pre- 
suppose certain  fixed  laws  to  which  they  are  not  re- 

•  The  term  rational  here,  is  used  in  a.  sense  strictly  philosophi- 
cal,  as  opposed  to  scriptural  and  pathetic. 
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ducible.  Had  I  no  more  to  direct  me  in  this  enquiry, 
tlian  the  short  narrative  of  the  eventful  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, it  would  impress  the  fullest  conviction,  and 
conduct  to  a  conclusion,  in  my  mind  at  least,  favoura- 
ble to  the  cause  of  science.  The  gift  of  tongues,  in 
that  period,  was  analogous  to  literary  acquirements 
in  this.  We  shall  be  compelled  to  admit  the  truth  of 
this  observation,  by  attending  to  the  nature  and  ends 
of  that  extraordinary  gift,  and  comparing  it  in  these 
respects  with  ordinary  attainments. 

The  power  of  speaking  foreign  languages  differ- 
ed very  considerahly  in  its  use  and  application  from 
all  other  supernatural  gifts,  particularly  from  its 
usual  concomitant,  a  power  of  working  miracles.  It 
not  only  possessed  a  virtue,  common  to  both,  of  estab- 
lishing tlie  reputation  of  the  gospel ;  but  qualified  the 
primitive  preachers,  who  were  itinerants,  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  several  nations  in  their  vernacidaF 
tongues.  When  they  preached  in  these  languages, 
they  did  not  perform  a  merely  mechanical  operation. 
It  is  evident  from  a  copious  dissertation  of  the  apos- 
tle, on  the  utility  and  proper  treatment  of  this  gift, 
that  those  who  possessed  it  were  not  employed  as  or- 
gans of  articulate  sounds,  with  the  meaning  of  which 
they  were  totally  unacquainted ;  but  that  tliey  had  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  they  of- 
ficiated. 

I  AM  fully  aware  that  to  this  last  assertion  plau- 
sible objections  may  be  offered.     Some  characters, 

who  occupy  a  distinguished  place  In  the  annals  of  ii- 
C  2 
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terature,  among  whom  may  be  ranked  Dr.  Middleton, 
the  autlior  of  a  learned  "  Essay  on  the  Gift  of 
Tongues,"  have  strenuously  contended,  that  the  pri- 
mitive preachers  did  not  understand  the  strange  lan- 
guages in  which  they  sometimes  addressed  the  peo- 
ple. Conceiving  that,  that  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of 
style,  in  which  they  appear  to  think  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  written,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
if  we  admit  that  the  penmen  received  their  language 
and  style  from  heaven,  they  labour  to  prove,  that  the 
gift  of  tongues  consisted  in  the  words  of  certain 
speeches,  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  speakers,  and 
intended  merely  as  a  miracle  to  astonish,  and  attract 
the  belief  of  their  auditors.  But  not  to  mention  the 
universal  belief  of  the  church,  which  is  flatly  oppos- 
ed to  these  assertions,  let  us  appeal  to  the  copious 
discussion  of  this  subject,  1  Cor.  lith,  13th,  and  litli 
chapters.  The  Corinthians  had  received  the  gift  of 
tongues  in  great  profusion  ;  but  instead  of  devoting 
it  to  the  purposes  intended,  to  edify  and  confirm  the 
faith  of  the  church,  they  became  vain  of  their  ta- 
lents ;  and  in  order  to  recommend  themselves  to  their 
countrymen,  who  wei*e  great  admirers  of  literature, 
they  preferred  to  address  the  church  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. To  correct  their  vanity,  and  reclaim  them 
from  the  prostitution  of  this  gift,  he  pi*oceeds  to  clas- 
sify the  gifts,  and  to  mark  with  precision,  their  res- 
|>ective  claims  to  precedence ;  '<  for  to  one'^  says  he, 
«<  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom — to  ano- 
ther, divers  kinds  of  tongues— to  another,  the  inter- 
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pretalion  of  tongues." — He  reasons  tvith  them  on  the 
inconsistency  of  tlieir  practice.  He  ascribes  excel- 
lence to  the  gift,  only  in  proportion  to  the  speaker's 
talent  in  interpretation,  and  the  exercise  of  it — and 
argues  the  necessity  of  translating  his  speeches,  that, 
while  the  cljurch  might  recognise  the  credibility  of 
the  gospel  in  the  miraculous  gift  of  a  knowledge  of 
languages,  it  might  be  edified,  by  rendering  them 
into  that  language  with  which  they  were  alone  ac- 
quainted— "  For  greater  is  he  that  prophesieth,  tlian 
he  that  speaketh  with  tongues,  except  he  interpret — 
If  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall 
prepare  himself  to  the  battle  ? — So  likewise  ye,  ex- 
cept ye  utter  by  the  tongue  words  easy  to  be  under- 
stood, how  shall  it  he  known  what  is  spoken  ?"  He 
exhorts  to  amendment.  «*  Even  so  ye,  forasmuch  as 
ye  are  zealous  of  spiritual  gifts  j  seek  that  ye  may 
excel  to  the  edifying  of  the  church."  He  proposes 
his  own  example  for  imitation. — "  1  thank  my  God, 
I  speak  with  tongues  more  than  ye  all :  Yet  in  the 
church  I  had  rather  speak  live  words  with  my  un- 
derstanding, that  by  my  voice  I  might  teach  others 
also,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue." 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that,  while  he  remonstrates 
strongly  against  the  practice,  he  fully  admits,  the 
speakers  understood  themselves.  "  He  that  speaketh 
ki  an  unknown  tongue  edificth  himself, — for  if  I 
pray  in  an  unknown  tongue,  my  spirit  prayeth. — But 
if  there  be  no  interpreter,  let  him  keep  silence  in  the 
church;*  and  let  him  speak  to  himself  and  to  God." 
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The  sum  of  these  observations  is,  the  apostle  al- 
lows the  gift  of  tongues  the  precedence  of  the  gift  of 
interpretation,  he  reasons  with  the  misguided  teachers 
on  the  absurdity  of  tlieir  conduct,  he  exhorts  to 
amendment,  he  proposes  Ms  own  example  for  imita- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time  lie  admits  the  speaker  might 
be  edified.  All  this  is  perfectly  consistent,  if  we  ad- 
mit the  speaker*s  acquaintance  with  the  language 
which  enveloped  his  sentiments.  We  see  the  propriety 
of  assigning  the  gift  of  tongues  a  place  superior  to 
the  gift  of  interpretation,  in  the  classification  which 
the  apostle  has  made,  and  of  his  remonstrance,  rea- 
soning and  exhortation.  But  reverse  the  picture,  and 
we  shall  perceive  the  reasoning  to  be  inconclusive, 
the  reprehension  misplaced,  the  exhortation  un- 
necessary, and  the  whole  discourse  to  be  reduced  to 
a  mass  of  incongruities.  Supposing  the  gift  of 
tongues  to  have  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  series 
of  speeches,  supernaturally  engaging  the  organs  of 
articulation,  pouring  through  the  speaker  as  water 
through  a  pipe,  wliile  his  rational  powers  were  sus- 
pended and  his  mind  unimpressed  with  the  matter  of  his 
discourses  ;  it  would  have  possessed  an  excellence  the 
least  commanding  of  all  the  Divine  gifts.  With  no 
propriety  could  the  apostle  have  allowed  it  the  prece- 
dence of  the  interpretation  of  tongues,  which,  as  far 
as  origin  and  end  were  concei'ned,  was  in  all  respects 
equal  to  i<,  and  which,  as  it  remained  an  habitual  ca- 
pacity in  the  interpreter,  and  superadded  a  further 
end  of  edifying  the  church,  arose  greatly  superior. 
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Besides,  if  the  process  was  mechanical,  the  power  of 
speaking  foreign  tongues  was  not  a  capacity  in  the 
speaker,  accompanied  with  a  rational  liberty  regard- 
ing its  application,  but  resulted  from  a  temporary 
impulse,  returning  at  intervals,  for  which  he  could 
no  more  be  accountable,  than  for  his  existence :  all 
reasonable  reproof  or  exhortation  was  totally  super- 
seded, and  the  si)eaker  was  not  a  proper  object  of 
either  blame  or  approbation.  But  the  whole  of  the 
apostle's  reasoning  admits  an  habitual  capacity,  and 
the  unrestrained  exercise  of  the  rational  powers,  to 
speak  in  this  language  or  in  that,  and  to  desist,  as  a 
prudent  attention  to  circumstances  might  direct.  It 
best  accorded  with  the  general  plan  which  the  Divine 
Spirit  has  adopted  in  his  conduct  towards  rational 
beings,  and  was  to  the  honour  of  the  gospel,  that  its 
doctrines  should  be  promulgated,  not  mechanically, 
but  in  the  fuU  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers  of 
the  speaker.  In  this  the  God  of  order  drew  a  dis- 
criminating line  between  his  own  operations,  and  the 
distractions  wluch  accompanied  diabolical  extacies. 
"Wliile  in  the  language  of  Virgil,  the  Cumcean  Sybil 
appeared,  and 

Subito  non  vultus,  non  color  unus 

Non  compts  maiisere  comae  ;  sed  pectus  anhelum, 
Et  rabie  fera  corda  tument  ;■ — 

the  first  gospel  preacher  appeared  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  spirit  which  admitted  the  free  exercise  of 
his  faculties;  a  spirit  in  his  operations  subject  to  the 
prophets,  taking  the  benefit  of  the  talents  which  he 
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had  communicated,  to  sanction  and  develop  the  gos- 
pel. The  primitive  preachers  had  then  a  knowledge 
of  the  languages  in  which  they  exhibited.  This  know- 
ledge must  have  been  in  them  at  least  equally  per- 
fect with  that  which  is  acquired  by  ordinary  appli- 
cation.    It  must  have  been  accompanied  with  a  fa- 
cility of  expression,  a  versatility  of  style,  and  a  prompt- 
ness in  the  speaker  to  adapt  himself  to  the  phraseology 
and  dialects  peculiar  to  the  countries  through  which 
he  itinerated.    If  lie  failed  in  any  of  these  respects, 
he  should  so  far  have  been  disqualified  for  promot- 
ing the  ends  proposed  by  his  mission.  But  what  is  it 
to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  language  of  a 
nation  ?  It  is  to  have  acquired  a  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  the  best  Encyclopa;dia  of  its  manners,  cus- 
toms, polity,  laws,  religion  and  literature.    It  is  a 
mirror  which  reflects  mind  more  faithfully  than  the 
most  laboured  description :  one  in  which  the  acute 
philologer  perceives  the  machinery  of  national  policy, 
and  of  the  human  heart.  Through  the  idioms  of  iha 
languages,  the  first  preachers  ascended  to  the  peculi- 
ar turns  of  thought  which  occasioned  them,  the  ob- 
jects which  chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple who  spoke  them,  the  particular  vices  to  which 
they  were  addicted,  and  their  state  of  cultivation  both 
intellectual  and  moral,    llius,  possessed  of  a  know- 
ledge of  language,  of  a  facility  of  expression,  of  an 
accurate  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  human  na- 
ture, and  of  a  knowledge  of  th©  gospel;  and  all  these 
pre-requisites  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Spirit 
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of  Inspiration,  they  were  duly  qualified  to  evangelise 
the  nations.  These  things  judiciously  considered,  will 
compel  us  to  conclude,  there  is  a  greater  parity  be- 
tween the  attainments  requisite  to  tlie  primitive 
and  modern  preacher,  than  is  usually  imagined.  In 
their  nature  and  objects  there  is  a  perfect  coinci- 
dence; tliey  are  in  fact  the  same.  The  primitive 
preacher's  attainments  consisted  in  a  knowledge  of 
tongues,  of  human  nature,  of  the  gospel,  and  w  as  su- 
perintended by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Which  of  all  these, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  ask,  is  not  requisite  to  the  or- 
dinary preacher  ?  The  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
and  of  the  gospel  is  equally  necessary  now  as  formerly  j 
and  although,  for  the  purpose  of  attesting  the  divinity 
of  the  gospel,  a  knowledge  of  languages  is  no  long- 
er requisite,  yet  for  the  purposes  of  facility  and  per- 
spicuity of  expression,  and  of  ascertaining  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sacred  text,  it  is  more  necessary  thai* 
it  Avas  anterior  to  the  completion  of  the  canon  of 
scripture.  It  is  the  Divine  origin  of  primitive  gifts, 
and  the  superior  degree  in  which  they  were  enjoyed, 
and  these  only,  which  distinguislied  them  from  ordina- 
ry attainments,  painfully  and  less  perfectly  acquired, 
through  the  medium  of  human  exertion.  These  gifts 
were  supernatural ly  derived,  not  because  they  could 
not  have  been  obtained  by  ordinai-y  application,  nor 
because  they  were  better  adapted  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  gospel  than  if  they  had  been  thus  acquir- 
ed ;  but  principally  that,  in  common  with  other  mi- 
racles, they  might  confirm  its  credibility.  When  this 
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was  sufficiently  accomplished,  miracles  in  general, 
and  in  particular  a  miraculous  communication  of  a 
knowledge  of  languages,  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  only 
a  temporally  deviation  from  the  ordinary  establish- 
ment of  the  moral  world,  for  extraordinary  purposes ; 
and  these  being  answered,  the  usual  and  permanent 
oinler  of  things  recurred.    But  a  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, of  human  nature,  of  society,  of  literature, 
and  of  the  gos])el,  being  equally  adapted  to  the  state 
of  the  church  in  every  period,  it  Avas  necessary  that 
they  should  be  continued.  But  if  necessary,  if  not  to 
be  derived  miraculously  from  God,  the  only  alterna- 
tive is,  by  an  assiduous  cultivation  of  the  human  pow- 
ers, imder  the  benign  influence  of  the  self  same  Spi- 
I'it  who  presided  over  the  primitive  church.  Tlie  in- 
dispensable duty  of  the  minister  of  Christ  is  not,  to 
commence  an  illiterate  teacher,  attempting  to  shield 
his  indolence  under  the  apology  that  miracles  have 
ceased,  much  less  impiously  to  assert,  that  an  im- 
pulse, similar  to  that  which  seized  the  primitive 
])reacliers,  has  superseded  the  use  of  ordinary  exer- 
tions in    him ;  but    humbly  soliciting   the   Divine 
blessing,  to   cultivate  those  faculties,  and  improve 
those  opportunities,  which   God  has  bestowed.    He 
then  imitates  his  honoured  predecessors  most,  when, 
with  a  richness  of  intellectual  and  previous  adap- 
tation to  future  usefulness,  the  result  of  long  and 
painful  yippIJcation,  he  submits  to  be  directed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  cheerfully  devotes  himself  and  liis 
talents  to  tlie  service  of  tlie  gospel. 
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ORIGIJV  AM'B  PROGHESS 

OP 

PERIODICAL  ESSAY- WRITING. 

CCoticiuded.J 

THE  Spectator  was  succeeded  by  the  "  Guar- 
dian," which  also  appeared  under  the  direction  of 
Addison  and  Steele.  To  their  powers  in  the  latter, 
when  compared  with  the  former,  we  may  apply  the 
criticism  of  Longinus  upon  Homer,  when  compar- 
ing his  Odyssey  with  his  Iliad :  "  they  may  with 
justice  be  resembled  to  the  setting  sun,  whose  gran- 
deur still  remains,  without  the  meredian  heat  of  his 
beams."  The  plan  of  the  Guardian  has  been  censured 
as  too  contracted,  and  the  design  by  no  means  so 
happily  executed  as  that  of  the  Spectator. 

The  object  of  these  essays,  was  to  present  instruc- 
tion m  tlie  garb  of  amusement.  Other  writers  had 
bestowed  merited  attention  upon  every  scientiiic  to- 
pic, but  systematic  treatises,  and  the  dull  phraseology 
of  science,  are  incapable  of  arresting  the  attention 
of  the  great  mass  of  mankind.    Addison  and  his  able 
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coadjutors  gave  to  science  a  popular  shape,  vhile  they 
<*  eatclied  the  living  manners  as  they  rose,"  present- 
ing both  vvitli  irresisiihle  attractions.  Tlieir  design, 
which  it  must  be  confessed  they  executed  ^vith  ability, 
was,  in  the  language  of  Addison,  "  to  bring  philo- 
sophy out  of  closets  and  libraries,  schools  and  colle- 
ges," to  adapt  it  to  the  business  of  life. 

The  effects  produced,  by  the  works  of  these  Es- 
sayists, upon  the  public,  were  remarkable.  They 
commenced  at  a  period,  when  morals  in  Britain  had 
not  recovered  from  that  gross  depravity  w  hich  had 
characterised  them  during  the  i-eign  of  Charles. 
The  essayists  found  their  country  men  and  women 
overrun  with  ignorance,  affectation  and  licentiousness. 
<'  That  general  knowledge,"  observes  Johnson, "  which 
uow  circulates  in  common  talk,  was  then  rarely  to 
be  found.  Men  not  professing  learning,  were  not 
ashamed  of  ignorance ;  and  in  the  female  world,  any 
acquaintance  with  books,  was  distinguished  only  to 
be  censured."  "  About  the  time  we  now  treat  of," 
remarks  a-  sensible  writer,  "  foreign  fopperies,  igno- 
rance of  the  I'ulcs  of  propriety,  and  indecorous  affec- 
tations, had  introduced  many  absurdities  into  public 
and  private  life,  for  av hich  no  remedy  Avas  provided  in 
the  funds  qf  general  instruction,  and  which  conse- 
quently pievailed  with  impufiity."  But  such  was  the 
felicity  aa  ith  which  the  essayists  selected  their  materi- 
als, and  such  the  inimitable  skill  with  which  they 
cojnbined  and  adapted  them  to  tlie  heart,  that  they 
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gained  an  easy  and  a  cheerful  admission.  That  wit, 
which  more  licentious  writers  have  prostituted  at 
the  shrine  of  dissipation,  these  amiahle  authors  em- 
ployed as  a  hattery  against  vice,  and  as  tlie  defence 
of  virtue.  Thus  disposed  of,  their  papers  became  the 
topics  of  general  conversation,  and  while  their  ad- 
mirers conceived  themselves  only  amused,  they  were 
insensibly  instructed.  They  had  the  happiness  to  fur- 
nish intellectual  pleasure,  "to  separate  mirth  from 
indecency,  wit  from  licentiousness,"  and  cant  from 
morality.  Those  who  could  not  have  been  bantered, 
were  shamed  out  of  their  vices.  So  faithfully  did 
their  ingeniorus  mirror  reAect  character,  that  in  its 
pi-esence  the  mocker  was  silent,  and  the  impudent 
libertine  stood  abashed. 

The  papers  of  Addison  and  Steele  had  furnished 
a  model,  which  ha«  been  closely  imitated  by  suc- 
ceeding essayists.  Among  these  we  may  reckon  the 
Rambler,  the  Adventurer,  World,  Connoisseur,  Look- 
er-on, Lounger,  Mirror,  kc. 

The  «  Rambler"  by  Johns  ox,  is  a  work,  to  tlie 
literary  merit  of  wliose  author,  the  obscure  writer  of 
this  essay  can  add  no  lustre.  The  mind  which  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  the  Rambler,  was  one  of  an  extra- 
ordinary make.  After  every  reasonable  deduction  is 
made  from  the  literary  character  of  Johnson,  **  high 
and  imminent  above  the  rest,  he  stands  like  a  tower." 
His  object,  Avliieh  he  never  loses  sight  of  in  his  es- 
says, is  to  form  the  morals.  To  this  object  he  has 
bent    Ills   powers,    with    an    energy  and  rigidness^ 
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>vliit'h  eiidlle  him  to  rank  with  the  severest  moral- 
ists.— The  style  of  the  Ramhler  has  furnished  a  new 
era  in  the  annals  of  composition.  Its  prominent  fea- 
tures are  energy  and  elevation.  The  language  is 
rich  and  sonorous,  though  often  pedantic.  His  senten- 
ces are  forcihle,  elevated  and  harmonious,  yet  fre- 
quently turgid,  and  affectedly  pom^pous.  His  manner 
is  that  of  a  master,  who  disdained  the  servile  task  of 
an  imitator,  hut  with  an  independence,  which  carried 
to  an  extreme,  in  niariv  instances,  sacrifices  perspi- 
cuity, to  splendid  diction  and  lahourcd  periods.  He 
forms  in  style,  a  contrast  to  Addison.  The  excellence 
of  the  latter  appears  in  presenting  the  loftiest  subjects, 
in  the  language  of  simplicity,  sketclied  with  an  ame- 
nity and  grace,  w  hich  adds  charms  to  his  original ; 
the  former  values  himself  upon  that  dignity  and  ele- 
vation to  which  he  has  raised  the  humblest  subjects 
by  the  powers  of  construction  a?id  expression.  Eacli 
style  has  its  excellence  and  its  defects,  and  both  have 
had  tlieir  a(huirers  and  tlieir  censures,  lliey  are 
each  uiasters  in  their  way,  and  their  literary  suc- 
cessors, will  be  generally  found,  to  have  formed  their 
powers  of  comj)Osition  upon  the  model  of  the  one,  or 
of  the  other. 

The  **  Adventurer,"  although  liable  to  be  cen- 
sured for  servility  of  imitation,  is  a  work  of  great 
merit.  Its  style  is  that  of  Johnson,  at  a  period  when 
his  diction  was  nujst  pompous,  and  the  construction 
of  his  periods  most  laboured.  lis  manner  is  that  of 
the   rigid  moralist.      The  mind  of  the  author  was 
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strong,  inventive,  and  enriched  Avitli  vai'ious  learning, 
especially  the  ethical  sciences.  His  object  is  to  pro- 
mote whatever  is  valuable  in  the  conduct  of  life.  The 
Critic  may  occasionally  sustain  disappointment,  but 
the  amiable  reader  will  seldom  feel  uneasy,  in  perus- 
ing the  papers  of  Hawkes worth. 

The  *<  Connoisseur,"  "  World,"  and  their  nume- 
rous successors,  which  compose  the  uniform  collection 
of  the  British  Essayists,  maybe  regarded  as  the 
humble  imitators,  of  their  more  successful  predeces- 
sors, the  Spectator  and  Rambler.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, in  many  instances,  destitute  of  pretensions  to 
originality.  The  World,  Looker-on,  and  Fitzosborne's 
letters,  are  replete  with  original  essays,  discussed  with 
wit,  point  and  humour ;  and  executed  with  a  purity 
and  elegance  of  style,  which  rises  often  into  a  success- 
fid  competition  with  their  masters.  They  may  vie 
witli  them,  even  in  variety,  and  frequently  in  an  acute 
and  vivid  delineation  of  character  ;  but  they  are  much 
tlieir  inferiors  in  unity  of  plan,  and  still  more  in  that 
moral  delicacy  which,  attended  with  the  graces,  took 
up  its  residence  in  the  breast  of  Addison.  They  dis- 
cover a  wildness  and  uncertainty  of  manner  which 
keeps  the  heart  formed  to  habits  of  morality,  pain- 
fully upon  the  alert.  We  have  not  confidence  in  our 
conductor.  We  are  not  certain,  that  while  we  con- 
template with  emotion  tlie  charming  landscape  which 
the  genius  of  our  author  has  conjured  up,  our  eye 
shall  not  be  imexpectedly  saluted  with  a  statue  of 

Priapus.    We  riglitly  judge,  that  while  our  taste  is 
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gratified,  our  heart  may  be  corrupted  j  and  >ve  turn 
away  witli  aversion,  from  the  hideous  aspect  of  defor- 
mity, enveloped  in  the  transparent  web  of  genius. 

No  paper  possessing  the  constituents  of  the  genu- 
ine periodical  essay,  has  as  yet  been  attempted  in  the 
United  States.  Our  periodical  publications  are  either 
exclusively  political,  or  theological,  or  issued  upon 
the  plan  of  a  review  ;  or  lastly,  they  consist  of  a  vari- 
ety of  subject,  but  without  unity  of  design,  dramatic 
incident,  or  development  of  human  passion  and  cha- 
racter. Of  the  first  species  are  the  daily  newspapers. 
Of  the  second,  is  the  "  Christian  Magazine,"  edited 
by  Drs.  Mason  and  Ronieyne  of  New- York,  a  work 
conducted  with  spirit,  and  generally  circulated.  The 
most  distinguished  publication,  of  the  third  class,  is 
the  *'  Boston  Anthology,"  a  work  I'eplete  with  criti- 
cal acumen,  and  supported  by  a  constellation  of  lite- 
rary talents  of  the  first  order ;  but  painful  thought ! 
thickly  intcrsjiersed  with  discussions  levelled  against 
the  deity  of  IMessiah  ,* — To  which  I  add,  a  Political 
Review  of  recent  origin,  edited  by  Mr.  Walsh,  which 
displays  a  large  share  of  intellect  and  of  political 
knowledge,  but  whose  usefulness  is  limited,  and  its  li- 
terary merit  depreciated,  by  party.  Of  the  fourth  des- 
ci'iption,  is  the  "  Port  Folio,"  edited  by  Mr.  Dennie,* 
a  work  of  general  utility,  which  has  preserved  its 

*  Since  the  essay  was  written,  tlie  author  has  understood  Mr. 
Dennie  has  deceased,  and  that  the  Port  Foho  is  to  be  edited  in  fu- 
ture, by  a  gentleman  of  talents,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  "  Oli- 
ver Oldschool." 
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popularify  for  several  veai-s,  and  abounds  >vitli  vari- 
ety of  topic,  for  tlie  most  part  illustrated  with  viva- 
city and  interest.  It  approaches  nearer  to  the  peri- 
odical essay,  than  any  other  yet  originated  in  Ame- 
rica. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  give  interest 
and  standing  popularity,  to  a  periodical  essay  paper, 
constructed  ui)on  the  model  of  the  British  Essayist,  in 
an  infant  country.  Even  in  our  most  populous  cities, 
where  the  inhabitants  amount  to  several  thousands, 
there  is  not  a  sufHcient  variety  of  character,  or  of 
minute,  but  strongly  marked  modification  of  the  hu- 
man passions,  to  furnish  incidents  enough,  to  give  ce- 
lebrity to  such  a  paper.  Unity  of  design  might  be 
had,  and  an  evolution  of  the  passions,  in  their  more 
prominent  and  simple  combinations ;  but  tliose  latent 
seeds  of  corruption  which  vegetate  only  in  the  hot 
bed  of  indolence  and  luxury,  which  shoot  up  en- 
twined and  folded  in  a  thousand  diiferent  forms,  and 
which  constitute  the  principal  materials  of  periodical 
essays,  could  not  be  expectedo  It  is  those  only  who 
are  called  originals,  who  afford  traits  of  character 
sufficiently  ])rominent  to  give  variety  and  interest. 
These  abound  only  in  populous  cities  of  ancient  stand- 
ing, where  the  dispositions  of  the  heart  are  unfolded 
in  all  the  luxuriant  variety  of  which  human  nature 
is  capahle  ;  but  is  not  to  he  expected  among  a  society 
of  adventurers,  who,  whatever  may  be  their  original 
pecidiarities,  find  themselves  compelled  to  adoi)t  a 
sameness  of  manner,  in  order  to  acquire  Avealtli  or 
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political  influence.  It  is  tlie  dull  and  uniform  hum  of 
the  Bittern,  compared  to  the  vivacious  and  constant- 
ly varying  modulations  of  the  Mocking-biiMl.  Al- 
though in  society,  thus  organised,  the  depravity  of  the 
human  heart  may  not  be  less ;  yet  it  is  an  agreeable 
reflection,  that  the  depravity  is  more  latent,  and  does 
not  burst  forth  in  that  variety  and  perfection,  which 
produce  a  general  dissipation  of  cliaracter  in  coun- 
tries more  wealthy,  ancient  and  populous.  If  the  es- 
sayist have  a  scarcity  of  materials,  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  community  ;  and  if  his  chance  of  prey  in  the 
open  country  be  less,  tSian  ingulphed  in  the  tliickest 
forests,  he  has  the  consolation  to  reflect,  he  is  more 
secure. 


ON    THE 

^''ecessitij  a?i(l  Utility  of  Literary  Jlcffiisitions 

TO    A 

PREACHER  OF  IHE  GOSPEL. 

No.  II. 

IN  pushing  this  subjectfurther.  we  cannot  be  too 
attentive  to  the  distinction  between  divine  and  human 
learning.  By  divine  learning,  is  understood,  that 
knowledge  which  is  communicated  immediately  from 
God  :  by  human  learning,  all  those  acquisitions  \vhich 
result  from  a  diligent  application  of  the  human  fa- 
culties.  Both  kinds  unite  m  a  pious  and  intelligent 
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preacher ;  although  it  ^voiihl  not  be  less  difficult  to 
mark  their  boundaries  Avith  precision,  than  to  distin- 
guish betAveen  the  gray  daAvn  and  the  rising  day. 

That  divine  illumination  is  still  requisite  to  re- 
flect a  lustre  on  the  Avord,  to  impress  tlie  mind  with 
the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  conduct  to  an  ex- 
perimental knoAvledge  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  to 
sanctify  human  attainments,  is  a  truth  generally  ad- 
mitted. But  a  great  majority  of  those  who  favour 
the  doctrine  of  supernatural  agency,  strenuously  op- 
pose the  admission  of  human  attainments.  They  re- 
ject many  things  from  the  qualifications  of  the  can- 
didate for  office,  necessary  to  the  exposition  of  the 
scriptures,  and  even  these  they  are  compelled  to  ad- 
mit, tliey  absurdly  affect  to  ascribe  to  supernatural 
oommunications.  Tlius  every  ordinary  exertion  is  not 
only  rendered  superfluous,  but  it  becomes  a  Idnd  of 
heresy  to  cultivate  human  talent ;  detestable  igno- 
rance puts  on  the  appearance  of  i>iety,  and  it  becomes 
virtuous  to  degenerate  into  barbarism.  Unmoved,  how- 
ever, by  the  reveries  of  ignorance,  it  is  our  duty  to 
w  eigh  the  subject  coolly,  and  to  reject  talents  from  tlie 
constitution  of  the  ministry,  with  caution,  which,  j)ri- 
or  to  all  investigation  may  be  admitted  to  be,  at  least, 
possibly  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

The  vei'y  pln-ase,  liuman  learning,  is  calculated  to 
awaken  prejudices  in  many  breasts,  and  to  generate 
suspicions  of  the  piety  of  one,  who  should  commence 
its  advocate.  The  motion  of  moral  society  is  vibra- 
loi-j-,  seldom  fomid  in  the  just  medium,  but  as  it  pas- 
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ses  from  one  extreme  to  another.  The  ancient  philo- 
sophers, "wlio  were  acquainted  with  nothing  superior 
to  science,  bestowed  upon  it  tlie  veneration  due  to  the 
Deitj  ;  Christians  who  are  favoured  with  a  revela- 
tion, in  whose  effulgence  the  splendour  of  science  is 
lost,  treat  it  with  indignity,  and  are  not  ashamed  to 
expunge  it  froni  the  catalogue  of  human  blessings. — 
Were  it  what  ignorance  represents  it,  a  tremendous 
engine  of  corruption,  fabricated  by  human  skill  for 
the  purpose  of  assailing  the  heavens,  and  wresting 
from  the  Almighty  his  prerogatives,  to  attempt  to 
commend  or  acquire  it,  would  be  daring  impiety  ;  but 
as  it  consists  in  an  improvement  of  the  facidties 
which  God  has  originally  bestowed  on  man,  every 
prepossession  against  it  must  be  irrational.  To  employ 
his  powers  in  the  invention  of  arts,  or  the  investiga- 
tion of  principles  which  may  prove  beneficial  to  so- 
ciety, to  acquaint  himself  with  these  when  discovered 
by  others,  or  to  enlarge  his  stock  of  information  from 
reputable  sources,  can  never  be  incompatible  with 
the  relation  man  stands  in  to  God.  What  man  of 
genius,  Avho  extended  the  limits  of  science,  or  added 
to  tlie  catalogue  of  useful  arts,  Avas  ever  branded  by 
persons  in  the  exercise  of  their  senses,  as  an  enemy 
to  man,  or  to  vii-tue  ?  Who  ever  thouglit  of  imputing 
blame  to  the  inventors  of  letters,  of  printing,  of  wea- 
ving, or  dying,  or  any  of  the  useful  arts  ?  No  man 
has  thought  of  accusing  the  husbandman  of  impiety, 
for  attending  to  the  seasons,  the  nature  of  soils,  and 
of  crops  j  nor  the  mechanic,  because  of  practising 
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upon  a  system  of  rules  which  he  has  reduced  to  ha- 
bit :  yet,  they  are  botli  men  of  learning,  as  far  as 
they  have  either  reduced  their  own  observations  to 
rule,  or  improved  upon  t!ie  oljscrvations  of  others. 
It  is  by  means  of  learning,  that  is,  by  abstraction, 
by  investigating  causes,  and  by  reducing  obsei'vations 
to  the  form  of  rules,  upon  wliicli  the  learned  have 
bestowed  the  names  of  science  and  art,  that  man  has 
ceased  to  be  a  savage,  that  he  has  exchanged  his  hut 
for  a  comfortable  habitation,  his  skins  for  warm  and 
elegant  raiment,  and  his  acorns  for  the  peach  and 
tlic  grape.  Perhaps  there  is  not  an  individual  in  the 
civilized  world,  in  possession  of  a  sane  mind,  who 
floes  not,  whatever  may  be  his  circumstances,  avail 
himself  a  hundred  times  every  day  of  the  effects  of 
practical  literature,  in  his  dress,  food,  rational  socie- 
ty, dwelling,  amusements  or  pursuits.  And  what  a 
pei-version  of  reasoning  and  of  common  sense,  is  l>e- 
trayed  in  traducing  the  means,  by  wliich  the  Benefi- 
cent Governor  of  the  world  has  thought  proper  to 
communicate  such  favours  ?  To  be  consistent,  those 
who  declaim  ag-ainst  learning,  ought  to  declhie  the 
use  of  all  its  practical  consequences,  abandon  ration- 
al society,  and  hasten  to  associate  with  the  untutored 
savage.  There  alone  they  are  not  likely  to  have  the 
sources  of  a  barbarous  felicity  polluted  by  the  inno- 
vations of  science. 

The  direct  tendency  of  the  scientific  part  of  li- 
terature, is  to  dilate  the  understanding,  and  habitu- 
ate the  rational  i^owers  to  thought  and  reflection.  la 
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proporlioii  as  it  is  cultivated,  it  removes  man  to  a 
greater  distance  from  the  brute.  In  this,  as  in  the 
former  case,  it  will  be  found,  that  there  is  less  dispa- 
rity existing  between  the  members  of  civil  society, 
than  the  despisers  of  learning  affect  to  believe  ;  and 
that  here  too  they  are  more  deeply  concerned  in 
literary  affairs  than  they  seem  to  be  aA\are.  The 
most  illiterate  peasant,  it  may  be  presumed,  (I  speak 
of  a  civilized  man,)  has  often  attended  to  the  opera- 
tions of  his  own  mind,  at  least  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  his  wakeful  thoughts  from  his  dreams  ;  he 
has  attended  to  the  perturbations  of  passion,  to  its 
symptoms  and  consequences.  His  interest  and  safety 
have  taught  him  to  mark  with  accuracy  the  shades 
of  affection  or  violent  emotion. — He  has  wilh  a  con- 
stant and  even  involuntary  perception,  observed  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  season,  the  approaching  changes  of  the 
weather,  the  indications  of  snow,  of  rain  and  of  Avinds. 
With  a  sagacity,  often  superior  to  the  pbilosopher, 
he  can  anticipate  the  destructive  inlluence  of  con- 
tending elements,  and  put  his  little  affairs  in  the  best 
posture  to  meet  it. — He  lias  attended  to  the  waxings 
and  wanings  of  the  moon,  to  the  particular  position 
of  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  and  can,  with  astonishing 
exactness,  measure  time  by  the  apparent  distances  of 
constellations  from  tlie  horizon. — He  has  lesirned  to 
bind  up  a  wound,  to  set  a  bone,  and  is  acquainted 
with  the  medicinal  virtue  of  nuntbcrlcas  herbs.  The 
peasant  has  reached  tito-e  attainments  tb  a  manner 
iiupereeptible,   without  even  oace  tluniUug  of  seri- 
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ously  employing;  tlie  exertions  of  intellect  to  extend 
bis  inibrmation  farther  than  necessity  or  involuntary 
observation  may  have  carried  him.  He  will  be  sur- 
prised to  be  told  that,  in  the  first  instance,  he  is  a 
pneumatologist ;  iii  the  second,  a  philosopher ;  in  tlie 
third,  an  astronomer ;  and  in  the  fourth,  a  surgeon. 
If  you  will  not  suffer  these  names  to  be  imposed  up- 
on his  partial  attainments,  only  admit,  that  they 
were  neither  born  witli  him,  nor  received  by  imme- 
diate revelation,  but  by  tradition,  education,  in  short, 
by  the  use  of  his  rational  powers — call  it  wliat  you 
will,  this  is  all  we  contend  for,  it  is  all  that  we  Avish 
to  be  understood  to  intend,  when  we  speak  of  human 
learnuig. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  liberal  arts.  Few  of  those 
who  rank  with  the  illiterate,  and  inveigh  against  learn- 
ing, who  woidd  not  feel  themselves  insulted,  upon 
being  complimented  with  a  total  ignorance  of  their 
own  language ;  yet  this  is  literature ;  thus  far  they  are 
both  grammarians  and  philosophers.  Wliy  then  this 
blush,  the  offspring  of  conscious  shame  ?  If  education 
be  a  crime,  it  is  virtuous  to  be  ignorant. — Again,  they 
reason  on  religion,  on  politics,  on  common  topics ; 
thus  far  they  are  logicians,  although  they  may  kno\r 
notliing  of  mood  or  figure.  If  they  feel  a  deep  inter- 
est in  any  object,  if  they  wish  to  engage  the  affection, 
or  gain  the  approbation  of  others,  they  add  emotion 
to  reasoning,  and  become  rhetoricians.  Finally,  if 
they  have  a  house  to  build,  they  consult  their  own 
taste  respecting  the  scite  and  plan,  and  thus  far  they 
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regard  the  laws  of  architecture.  AVhat  consequences 
are  we  obliged  to  deduce  from  these  observations  ? 
Certainly,  at  least,  the  unreasonableness  of  inveigh- 
ing against  literature.  Every  peasant  is  a  philoso- 
pher, and  a  moralist,  in  embiyo.  The  wretched  de- 
claimer,  who  practises  upon  the  ignorance  and  mis- 
guided feelings  of  his  fellow  men,  and  labours  to  ma- 
ture the  spontaneous  growth  of  prejudice  against 
learning,  is  liimself,  as  far  as  talents  and  opportu- 
nities would  permit,  a  man  of  science.  And  what  sa- 
tisfactory reason  can  be  assigned  for  his  miserable 
attainments,  which  would  not  infer  with  superior  en- 
ergy, a  still  greater  portion  of  education  ?  We  submit 
it  to  the  adversaries  of  literature,  as  a  problem  for 
solution,  what  reason  can  be  urged  for  ten  degrees 
of  learning,  that  woidd  not,  with  at  least  equal  force, 
apply  to  twenty  ? 


ON  EARTHQUAKES. 

No.  I. 

THE  Earthquake  is  justly  ranked  among  the 
most  tremendous  appearances  of  the  physical  world. 
The  grandeur  of  tlie  scene,  connected  with  an  idea 
of  danger,  while  the  causes  which  produce  it  are 
concealed,  render  it  incapable  of  being  contemplated, 
or  even  reflected  on,  williout  emotion.  Neither  the 
sweeping  tornado,  nor  the  destructive  lightning,  pro- 
duce that  horror  and  devastation,  as  do  those  con- 
V/ulsions  of  the  eartli,  which  dash  promontories  from 
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their  bases,  hurl  huge  rocks  into  the  air,  and  dis- 
charge torrents  of  burning  lava. — In  this  essay  I  in- 
tend to  trace  the  historij  of  Earthquakes ;  and  in  fu- 
ture essays  to  treat  of  their  causes,  and  the  point  of 
view  in  whicli  tliey  ought  to  be  regarded  by  the 
christian  philosopher. 

Without  being  compelled  to  adojit  any  of  the  the- 
ories of  the  earth  wliicli  are  extant,  it  is  reasonable 
to  conceive,  great  eruptions  must  have  preceded  the 
deluge.  The  waters  of  the  great  deep,  or  the  abyss, 
in  forcing  their  passage  to  the  surface,  must  have 
occasioned  an  extraordinary  dismemberment  of  the 
earth  :  attacked  in  all  directions  by  the  force  of  these 
subterraneous  waters,  it  must  have  sustained  a  tre- 
mendous concussion. 

The  first  direct  account,  however,  which  we  have 
of  an  Earthquake,  is  that  which  shook  the  wilder- 
ness of  Arabia,  when  Jehovah,  enveloped  in  clouds 
and  flames,  appeared  on  the  top  of  Sinai,  to  give  law 
to  the  Israelites.  The  grandeur  of  the  scene  is  thus 
described  by  the  historian  :  *'  And  Mount  Sinai  was 
altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord  descended 
upon  it  in  fire  :  and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended  as 
the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole  mount  quaked 
greatly.'*  Not  long  after  this,  a  considerable  number 
of  the  same  people,  who  had  raised  an  insurrection, 
headed  by  Dathan  and  Abiram,  perished  instantane- 
ously, by  a  supernatural  eruption  of  the  earth.  Jo- 
sephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  relates  it  thus :  "  When 
Moses  had  said  this,  with  tears  in   his  eyes,  the 
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ground  was  moved  on  a  sudden ;  and  the  agitation 
that  set  it  in  motion,  was  like  that  wliich  the  wind 
produces  in  waves  of  the  sea.  Tlie  people  were  all 
ajffrighted,  and  tlie  ground  that  was  about  their  tents 
sunk  down,  at  the  great  noise,  that  terrible  sound, 
and  carried  whatsoever  was  dear  to  the  seditious 
into  itself;  who  so  entirely  perished,  that  there  was 
not  the  least  appearance  tliatany  man  had  ever  been 
seen  there — ^the  earth,  that  had  opened  itself  about 
them,  closing  again,  and  becoming  entire,  as  it  was 
before."*  The  same  historian  relates,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  fought  between  Cpesar 
and  Antony,  about  forty  years  before  Christ,  a  great 
earthquake  happened  in  Judea.  "  Then  it  was,"  says 
he,  "  there  was  an  earthquake  in  Judea,  such  an  one 
as  had  not  happened  at  any  other  time,  and  which 
brought  a  gi'eat  destruction  upon  tlie  cattle  in  that 
country;  about  ten  thousand  men,  also,  perished  by 
the  fall  of  houses."! 

In  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  an  Earth- 
quake had  been  felt  in  Jiidea,  so  tremendous,  that  it 
was  afterwards  regarded  by  the  prophets  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era,  in  the  calculation  of  time.  ^ 
The  Jewish  historian  asserts  this  Earthquake  to 
have  been  so  violent,  as  to  divide  a  mountain  in  two, 
which  lay  west  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  heaved 
one  part  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile. — A  violent 
Earthquake  is  recorded  to  have  happened  during  the 

•  Antiq.  Book  iv.  chap.  3.     f  Ibid  Book  xv.  chap.  5.    *  Amos  L  1 
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crucilixion  of  Messiah,  Avliich,  by  numberless  respec- 
table writers,  has  been  believed  to  have  affected  tlie 
wliole  of  our  earth.  Its  effects,  contiguous  to  Calvary, 
are  described  by  rending  rocks,  tombs  bursting,  and 
tlie  vail  of  the  temple  rent  from  top  to  bottom. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Julian,  tho 
apostate,  in  the  fourth  century,  Mosheim  writes,  that 
the  emperor  gave  permission  to  the  dispersed  Jews 
to  return  and  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  and 
that  "  while  removing  the  rubbish,  formidable  balls 
of  fire,  issuing  out  of  the  ground,  with  a  dreadfiJ 
noise,  dispersed  both  the  works  and  the  workmen, 
and  repeated  Eai'thquakes  filled  the  spectators  of 
this  astonishing  phenomenon,  with  terror  and  dis- 
may." The  historian  adds,  "  this  signal  event  is  at- 
tested in  a  manner  that  renders  its  evidence  irresis- 
tible."* 

Homer's  account  of  the  battle  of  the  gods, 
agi'ceable  to  the  Grecian  mythology,  is  no  other  than 
a  picturesque  and  sublime  description  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  an  Earthquake.  It  is  thus,  witli  an  addi- 
tional zest,  Tersified  by  Pope. 

"  Above,  the  Sire  of  gods  his  thunder  rolls. 
And  peals  on  peals  redoubled  rend  the  poles  ; 
Beneath,  stern  Neptune  shakes  the  solid  ground, 
The  forests  wave,  the  mountains  nod  around  ; 
Through  all  her  summits  tremble  Ida's  woods. 
And  from  their  sources  boil  her  hundred  floods ; 
Troy's  turrets  totter  on  the  rocking  plain. 
And  the  toss'd  navies  beat  die  heaving  main. 

•  Eccles.  Hist.  Book  ii.  chap,  1.  sect.  15. 
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Deep  in  the  dismal  region  of  the  dead, 
Th'  infernal  monarch  rear'd  his  horrid  head, 
Leapt  from  his  throne,  lest  Neptune's  arm  should  lay 
His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day  ; 
And  pour  in  light  on  Pluto's  drear  abodes, 
Abhorr'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  ev'n  to  gods."* 
ViKGix.  in  liis  first  Georgie,  vvitii  a  pencil  equal- 
ly (liscriniinaling  and  vivid,  lias  drawn  similar  ap- 
pearances. It  is  tliiis  versified  by  Dryden  : 

"  The  Father  of  the  gods  his  glory  shrouds, 
Involv'd  in  tempests,  and  a  night  of  clouds  ; 
And  from  tlie  middle  darkness  flashing  out. 
By  fits  he  deals  his  fiery  bolts  about. 
Earth  feels  the  motions  of  her  angry  God, 
Her  entrails  tremble,  and  her  mountains  nod. 
And  flying  beasts  in  forests  seek  abode. 
Deep  liorror  seizes  every  Imman  breast. 
Their  pride  is  humbled,  and  their  fears  confest ; 
While  he,  from  high  his  rolling  thunder  throws. 
And  lires  the  mountains  with  repeated  blows  ; 
The  I'ocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  rent. 
The  winds  redouble,  and  the  rains  augment." 

These  descriptions  Avere  copied  from  nature. 
..^tna  and  Tesuvins,  the  two  famous  volcanos  on  the 
European  continent,  no  doubt,  furnished  both  tlie 
poets  with  their  orit'inals. 

Our  knowledge  of  ancient  Earthquakes  must  be 
very  partial.  TIk  y  occupy  a  very  small  proportion 
of  history.  Of  fheir  extent  and  consequences  we  can 
asceriain  little,  unless  by  analogy.  Reasoning  upon 
this  principle,  tlicy  must  have  been  accompanied  with 
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the  same  phenoiueua,  and  productive  of  the  same 
consequences,  as  those  of  more  modern  date.  The 
probability  is,  that  in  earlier  periods  of  tlie  world, 
Earthquakes  were  more  frequent,  and  tliat  the  com- 
bustible materials,  whether  on  the  surface,  or  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  earth,  are  very  considerablj 
wasted.  This  probability  receives  weight,  from  tlie 
immense  stores  of  lava  which  have  been  found  depo- 
sited iu  different  parts  of  the  globe,  such  as  exist  on 
the  nortiiern  shores  of  Ireland,  in  the  Appenines  and 
Cordeliers,  where  combustion  has  ceiised.  The  in- 
flammable substances  may  liave  formed  for  them- 
selves craters,  each  succeeding  anotlier  in  its  vicinity, 
which,  having  at  length  exhausted  their  stores,  have 
left  behind  vesiiges  of  extinguished  voleanos. 

Of  volcanic  eruptioiis  in  Ireland,  South  America, 
and  especially  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  preceded 
by  shocks,  ia  some  instances  partial,  in  others  almost 
universal,  we  have  the  most  correct  and  authentic 
accounts.  The  irruptions  of  Vesuvius  and  ^tna  have 
been  detailed  with  an  accuracy  which  does  honour 
to  philosophical  research.  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Bishop  Berkely,  Mr.  Davy,  llorelli,  and  others,  liave, 
with  surprising  intrepidity,  examined  the  piienomena 
of  voleanos  dm*ing  theu'  eruptions,  and  have,  with 
accuracy,  detailed  tlie  facts.  These  Eartitquakes, 
which  furnished  materials  for  their  scientilic  specu- 
lations, were  principally  confined  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  although  slightly  felt  in  the  adjoining 
iila'-ls,  and  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia  contiguous. 
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Of  tliese,  tlie  most  remarkable  were,  an  eruption 
of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  1717,  tlie  great  Earthquake  at 
Lisbon  in  1735,  in  Calabria  in  1783,  and  the  dreadful 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  happened  in  179i. 

Of  the  Earthquake  last  mentioned,  sir  William 
Hamilton,  who  was  at  that  time  resident  in  Naples, 
lias  given  a  very  interesting  Narrative,  to  this  effect : 

0?r  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  June,  when  the 
shocks  commenced,  there  was  a  great  fall  of  rain, 
which  was  followed  by  a  rumbling  subterraneous 
noise,  like  the  sound  of  loaded  waggons  driving  over 
rocks.  Fountains  of  fire,  accompanied  with  a  pitchy 
smoke,  were  issued  from  the  crater  of  the  mountain. 
The  liquid  fire  forced  itself,  in  many  places,  through 
the  sides,  forming  little  mountains,  willi  their  craters. 
The  blaze  and  horrid  noises  were  indescribable. 
The  houses  in  the  city  of  Naples  were  kept  in  a  con- 
stant tremor  for  hours,  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
town  bells  in  all  parts  kept  ringing.  The  place,  from 
experiencing  a  bright,  full  moonlight,  became  in- 
stantly dark.  Gigantic  clouds,  charged  Avith  the 
electric  fluid,  collected  around  the  mountain,  from 
which  enormous  fire-balls  were  emitted  at  intervals. 
The  common  orders  of  the  people  took  to  the  streets, 
and  those  who  possessed  carriages  had  them  driven 
into  some  open  space,  Avhere  they  reposed  in  them 
during  the  night.  The  town  of  Torre  del  Greco, 
however,  was  the  victim  singled  out  as  the  object  of 
this  terrible  scene.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the 
lava  began  to  flow  witli  a  frigUlful  rapidity,  in  a  tor- 
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rent  of  at  least  one  mile  broad,  and  from  twelve  to 
twenty  feet  deep.  It  directed  its  course  to  the  unfor- 
tunate town  of  Torre  del  Greco.  Many  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  overwhelmed  in  liquid  fire,  before  they 
could  make  tlieir  escape.  Others  escaped,  but  with 
tlie  loss  of  all  manner  of  property.  The  lava  having 
buried  the  town,  continued  its  course  to  the  sea, 
when  coming  in  contact  with  the  water,  hissing  noises 
were  heard  to  a  great  distance,  and  the  fishes,  long 
after,  were  found  roasted  on  the  neighbouring  shores. 

The  eruption  was  followed  by  torrents  of  water 
and  mud,  not  less  destructive  than  the  lava.  Trees, 
crops,  cattle,  houses,  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  borne  away,  with  irresistible  impetuosity.  In 
the  town  of  Somma,  sir  William  Hamilton  found  four 
churches,  and  about  seventy  houses,  without  roofs, 
and  full  of  ashes.  But  one  circumstance,  almost  in- 
credible, was,  about  a  dozen  of  stones,  some  five 
pounds  weight,  had  been  pitched  from  Vesuvius  to 
Sienna,  on  the  Tuscan  state,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles. 

The  Earthquake  which  ravaged  Italy  and  Sicily, 
in  17S3,  was  more  generally  felt,  and  much  more 
ruinous.  From  the  5th  of  February  to  the  1st  of 
March,  the  earth  was  in  a  constant  tremor,  the  mo- 
tion being  sometimes  of  a  whirling  or  circular  kind, 
and  sometimes  perpendicular,  beating  from  the  cen- 
tre to  the  surface.  Some  liills  were  lowered,  others 
were  swallowed;  roads  were  rendered,  in  many 
places,  impassable;   huge   moimtains  were  said  to 
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have  been  spUt,  and  the  parts  carried  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. A  large  plantation  of  olive  and  mulberry 
trees  is  said  to  have  been  transplanted,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile,  with  the  trees  remaining  in  their 
places.  Herds  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  were  swal- 
loAved  up.  The  human  lives  lost  upon  the  occasion, 
were  estimated  at  40,000.*  • 

But,  above  aU,  the  Earthquake  of  Lisbon,  in 
1755,  was  the  most  imiversal,  and  the  most  destruc- 
tive. It  was  sensibly  perceived  in  Norway,  Scotland, 
England,  Ireland,  France,  Spain,  Gibraltar,  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  in  several 
places,  to  an  almost  incredible  distance  at  sea,  ex- 
tending over  a  tract  of  at  least  four  millions  of  square 
miles.  I  shall  conclude  this  nimiber  with  an  interest- 
ing extract  of  this  Earthquake,  taken  from  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Davy,  who  was  resident  at  Lisbon  at 
the  time  it  happened. 

"  There  never  was  a  finer  morning  seen,"  says 
he,  <*than  the  first  of  November,  1755;  the  sun 
shone  out  in  its  full  lustre  ,•  the  whole  face  of  the  sky 
was  perfectly  serene  and  clear,  and  not  the  least  sig- 
nal or  warning  of  that  approaching  event,  which  has 
made  this  once  flo\irishing,  opulent,  and  populous 
city,  a  scene  of  the  utmost  horror  and  desolation, 
except  only  such  as  served  to  alarm,  but  scarcely 
left  a  moment's  time  to  fly  from  the  general  destruc- 
tion. 

•  See  ENCYCtoPEDiA article Earthqudk** 
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«'  It  was  on  the  morning  of  this  falal  day,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  nine  and  ten,  tliat  I  was  sat  down 
in  my  apartment,  just  finishing  a  letter,  when  the 
papers  and  table  I  was  writing  on,  began  to  tremble 
with  a  gentle  motion,  which  rather  surprised  me,  as 
I  could  not  perceive  a  breath  of  Avind  stirring  ;  whilst 
I  was  reflecting  with  myself  what  tliis  could  be  owing 
to,  but  without  having  the  least  apprehension  of  the 
real  cause,  the  whole  house  began  to  shake  from  the 
very  foundation,  which  at  first  I  imputed  to  the  rat- 
tling of  several  coaches  in  tlie  main  street,  Avhich 
usually  passed  that  way,  at  this  time,  from  Belem  to 
the  palace;  but  on  hearkening  more  attentively,  I 
was  soon  undeceived,  as  I  found  it  was  owing  to  a 
strange,  frightful  kind  of  noise  under  ground,  resem- 
bling the  hollow  distant  rumbling  of  thunder. 

"  In  the  midst  of  our  devotions,  the  second  great 
shock  came  on,  little  less  violent  than  tlie  first,  and 
completed  the  ruin  of  those  buildings  m  hich  had  been 
already  much  shattered.  You  may  judge  of  the  force 
of  this  shock,  when  I  inform  you,  it  was  so  violent, 
that  I  could  scarce  keep  on  my  knees;  but  it  was  at- 
tended with  some  circumstances  still  more  dreadful 
than  the  former — On  a  sudden  I  heard  a  general 
outcry,  *  Tlie  sea  is  coming  in,  we  shall  be  all  lost.' 
— Upon  this,  turning  my  eyes  towards  the  river, 
which  in  that  place  is  near  four  miles  broad,  I  could 
perceive  it  heaving  and  sv,  elling  in  a  most  unaccount- 
able manner,  as  no  wind  was  stirring;  in  an  instant 
there  appeared,  at  some  small  distance,  a  large  body 
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of  water,  rising  like  a  mountain ;  it  came  on  foaming 
and  roaring,  and  rushed  towards  tlie  shore  with  such 
impetuosity,  that  we  all  immediately  ran  for  our  lives 
as  fast  as  possible ;  many  were  actually  swept  away, 
and  the  rest  above  their  waist  in  water,  at  a  good 
distance  from  the  banks.  As  there  now  appeared  at 
least  as  much  danger  from  the  sea  as  the  land,  and 
I  scarce  knew  whither  to  retire  for  shelter,  I  took  a 
sudden  resolution  of  returning  back,  with  my  clothes 
all  dropping,  to  the  area  of  St.  Paul's :  here  I  stood 
some  time,  and  observed  the  ships  tumbling  and  toss- 
ing about,  as  in  a  violent  storm;  some  had  broken 
their  cables,  and  were  carried  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Tagus;  otliers  were  whirled  round  with  incre- 
dible swiftness ;  several  large  boats  were  turned  keel 
upwards  ;  and  all  this  without  any  wind,  which  seem- 
ed the  more  astonishing.  It  was  at  the  time  of  which 
I  am  now  speaking,  that  the  fine  new  quay,  built  of 
rough  marble,  at  an  immense  expense,  was  entirely 
sw  allowed  up,  with  all  the  people  on  it,  who  had  fled 
thitlier  for  safety,  and  had  reason  to  think  them- 
selves out  of  danger  in  such  a  place ;  at  the  same 
time  a  great  number  of  boats  and  small  vessels,  an- 
chored near  it  (all  likewise  full  of  people,  who  had 
retired  thither  for  the  same  purpose)  were  all  swal- 
lowed up,  as  in  a  whirlpool,  and  never  more  ap- 
peared." 
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OK    THE 

ART  OF  READING. 

FOR  either  difficulty  of  attainment,  or  ornament 
and  usefulness  when  acquired,  few  arts  may  stand  a 
comparison  with  the  Art  of  Reading.  The  good  rea- 
der, while  hy  gracefulness  and  variety,  distinctness 
of  articulation,  emphasis,  tone,  and  expression,  he 
conveys,  w  ith  an  additional  relish,  the  sense  of  his 
author,  gives  a  peculiar  satisfaction  to  all  who  hear 
him.  While  the  understanding,  taste,  and  passions, 
receive  gratification  from  the  suhject ;  the  eye  is  de- 
lighted with  the  easy  and  expressive  action,  and  the 
ear  with  the  agreeable  modulations  of  the  voice,  of 
the  reader. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  art  more  generally  mis- 
taken than  this  ;  nor  is  there,  perhaps,  a  more  perfect 
criterion  of  the  taste  of  society,  than  the  proportion 
in  which  they  relish  and  value  fine  reading.  With 
tlie  great  mass  of  the  community  it  is  regarded  as 
an  attainment  so  easy,  or  of  so  little  moment,  as  to 
merit  little  attention.  With  tliem,  reading  is  no  more 

than  a  power  of  pronouncing  words  in  rapid  succes- 
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sion,  without  attention  to  emphasis,  pauses,  tone,  oi' 
the  meaning  of  the  author.  The  boy  who,  setting  all 
pules  at  defiance,  bustles  over  his  page  without 
stumbling  or  stopping,  is  pronounced,  without  hesi- 
tation, an  excellent  reader.  It  is  concluded  he  is  in- 
capable of  any  further  improvement  in  this  part  of 
his  education,  and  he  is  directed  to  apply  himself  to 
the  study  of  another.  Ignorance,  combining  with  a 
false  taste,  tears  him  from  the  most  valuable  study, 
under  the  mistaken  impression  that  it  is  finished, 
when,  in  fact,  it  is  scarcely  begim. 

The  deception  is  matured  by  illiterate  pedants, 
who  assume  the  employment  of  instructors.  Nothing 
can  be  more  mortifying,  than  to  see  these  ignorant 
pretenders  to  learning,  imposing  their  unmeaning 
rant  upon  the  people,  unless  it  be  the  reception  they 
meet  vnih.  Under  one  of  these  the  child  is  early 
placed,  where  his  taste  is  vitiated,  and  his  little  pow- 
ers receive  a  wrong  direction.  Tlie  parent  has  nei- 
ther time  nor  taste  to  attend  to  such  a  trifling  con- 
cern as  the  education  of  his  children :  he  is  wholly 
absorbed  in  tlie  more  noble  employment  of  making 
money.  Education,  which  ennobles  the  mind,  and 
gives  a  something  more  than  natural  zest  to  society, 
is  thus  sacrificed  to  the  sordid  pursuits  of  parents, 
and  the  ignorance  of  teachers  :  and  the  child,  who, 
with  ])erhaps  not  more  expense  or  time,  might  have 
acquired  a  Itigli  degree  of  improvement,  is  doomed 
to  plod  through  life  with  attainments  only  a  few  re- 
moves from  the  brute. 
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Were  there  no  oilier  field  to  exercise  the  powers 
and  employ  the  energies  of  the  lover  of  mankind, 
in  this  alone,  he  should  find  an  ample  range.  What 
more  beneficial  can  occupy  his  talents,  or  promise  a 
more  luxuriant  harvest,  than  to  check  the  progress 
of  ignorance,  and  ameliorate  the  state  of  education? 

It  is  but  justice  to  those,  who  have  wasted  their 
constitutions  over  the  midnight  oil,  in  framing  plans 
of  education,  to  assert,  that  they  have  given  many 
excellent  directions  to  facilitate  improvement  in  all 
useful  studies.  In  the  art  of  reading,  especially,  a 
number  of  plain  and  easy  rules  have  been  stated, 
which  have  been  advancing  towards  perfection  in  the 
art,  from  the  "  Institutes"  of  Quintixiaiv,  to  the 
*'  Elocution"  of  Waxkek.  The  latter  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  the  combinations  of  articulate 
sounds  to  their  simple  inflexions,  and  has,  by  this 
useful  analysis,  greatly  enriched  the  system  of  rules 
adapted  to  reading. 

In  the  middle  stage  of  reading,  the  rules  which 
belong  to  the  higher  species  of  the  art,  would  be 
premature.  It  is  enough  at  this  period,  should  the 
pupil  be  taught  how  to  articulate,  and  to  read  with 
distinctness ;  a  proper  degree  of  loudness,  and  of 
slowness ;  and  how  to  pronounce  with  ease  and  cor- 
rectness. 

The  articulation  of  the  pupil  requires  attention. 
Defects  here  are  either  natural  or  acquii'cd.  But, 
whether  they  proceed  from  a  defect  of  the  organs  of 
articulation,  or  from  pernicious  habits,    the    same 
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treatment  will  equally  apj)ly  to  both.  The  pupil 
ought  to  be  kept  from  reading  loud,  at  least  fi*om 
reading  long,  and  should  be  directed  to  pronounce 
simple  sounds  only.  These  sounds  ought  at  first  to  be 
pronounced  with  a  considerable  interval  between,  af- 
terwards more  close,  and  at  length  with  the  ordinary 
quickness  of  reading.  Syllabication  will  be  found  the 
best  expedient  in  this  case. 

When  the  pupil  is  cured  of  his  defects  in  articu- 
lation, he  ought  next  to  be  taught  to  pronounce 
distinctly.  A  canting  sing-song,  a  whistling  through 
the  nose,  a  chewing,  mincing,  cluttering,  or  rolling 
the  Avords  through  the  mouth,  he  must  be  taught  to 
avoid.  These  disgusting  habits  are  generally  the  re- 
sult of  low  models,  which  the  boy  imperceptibly  imi- 
tates, or  of  the  carelessness  of  both  teacher  and  pu- 
pil. When  analysed,  they  will  be  found  to  consist  in 
a  disproportionate  use  of  some  one  organ  of  articu- 
lation. Thus  mincing  and  chew  ing  the  words,  are  oc- 
casioned by  an  excessive  use  of  tlie  teeth  ;  moutliing, 
by  a  too  great  use  of  the  throat  and  palate  ;  and  cant- 
ing, by  a  disproportionate  exercise  of  the  nose.  To 
prevent  this,  the  teacher  ought  himself  to  pronounce 
distinctly,  as  a  model ;  and  especially  to  watch 
against  a  propensity  in  his  pupil,  to  the  excessive  use 
of  any  one  of  his  organs  of  articulation. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  proper 
degree  of  loudness.  Owing  to  the  bustling  noise  of  a 
school,  the  ardour  of  youth,  and,  above  all,  impro- 
per example,  children  will  be  found  generally  in- 
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clined  lo  a  painful  degree  of  loudness.  Could  teach- 
ers be  prevailed  on  to  attend  to  this  part  of  educa- 
tion in  proportion  to  its  merit,  to  direct  the  pupil 
to  read  on  ditferent  keys,  and  to  extend  or  suppress 
the  voice  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  an  object, 
it  is  inconceivable  what  a  happy  effect  it  would  have 
upon  the  art  of  reading.  All  the  other  improper  ha- 
bits of  a  bad  reader,  to  a  great  degree,  result  from 
a  whispering,  or  a  shouting  pitch  of  the  voice.  In 
the  former  case,  the  boy  reads  without  spirit,  and 
careless  habits  ensue  j  in  the  latter,  he  out-does  his 
ability,  and  cannot  command  his  voice.  The  ordinary 
way  to  regulate  tlie  degree  of  sound,  is  by  the  dis- 
tance of  tlie  object,  and,  in  general,  by  the  size  of  a 
chamber. 

After  loudness,  ought  to  be  considered  the  motion 
of  articidate  sounds,  or  the  degree  of  slotcness.  Nei- 
ther a  drawling,  nor  a  bickering  pronunciation  ougJit 
to  be  permitted.  The  same  ardour,  impatience,  and 
bad  examples,  which  impel  to  an  improper  loudness, 
produce  a  rapidity  of  articulation  whicli  is  equally 
destructive  of  good  reading.  Boys  too,  are  not  unfi^- 
quently  driven  to  this  by  indolence,  and  a  love  of 
play.  Their  little  sports  are  so  many  secret  spurs, 
pricking  them  on  to  the  end  of  the  lesson. — The  best 
method,  perhaps,  of  preventing  or  destroying  this 
habit,  might  be,  to  occupy  much  of  the  boy's  time  in 
syllabication ;  in  heaving  him  short  lessons,  whicli 
would  produce  no  undue  solicitude  to  come  at  the 

end ;   and  especially,  in  frequently  practising  with 
r3 
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distinctness,  and  a  perfect  coniniand  of  voice,  before 
him.  It  is  hard  to  mark,  witli  precision,  the  certain 
degree  of  eitlier  loudness  or  slowness.  TJie  ear  is 
appointed  the  sole  judge  of  sounds,  and  from  its  de- 
cision there  can  be  no  a])peal ;  yet  in  articulate 
sounds,  where  a  meaning  is  communicated,  there  is 
no  reason  assignable,  wliy  the  understanding  ought 
not  to  interfere  in  deciding  the  quantity  of  lime.  Th© 
sense  combining  with  the  ear,  will  pronounce  in  fa- 
vour of  what  is  termed  the  middle,  between  drawling 
and  sputtering ;  and  that  subjects,  in  proportion  a* 
they  are  metaphysical  or  deeply  impassioned,  will 
require  different  degrees  of  loudness  and  rapidity. 

The  last  thing  requisite  to  a  pupil,  in  the  middle 
stage  of  the  art,  is  correct  and  elegant  pronnncia- 
iion.  This  is  to  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  stand- 
ards of  pronunciation,  to  whicli  he  can  appeal.  Words 
according  to  the  best  usage  of  pronunciation,  are  ar- 
ranged, with  their  corresponding  simple  sounds,  par- 
ticularly in  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  It 
will  be  requisite,  in  order  to  make  it  familiar  to 
tlie  pupil,  to  have  him  get  by  heart  the  scheme  of 
the  vowels,  and  to  insti'uct  him  how  he  is  to  apply  it. 
This  part  of  the  study  recommends  itself,  from  the 
graceful  and  cultivated  appearance  which  a  correct 
pronunciation  bestow  s  ;  and  from  that  awkwardness 
and  rusticity,  whicJi  are  discoverable  in  a  vulgar  elo- 
cution. 

But  above  all,  the  gi'eat  and  unexceptionable  rule 
in  reading,  is  to  imitate  conversaiian.    The   same 
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pitch  of  voice  is  requisite  to  the  one  as  the  other  ; 
ami  the  same  articuhition,  distinctness,  and  degree 
of  slowness.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  decided  superi- 
ority, which,  in  many  eases,  nature  has  over  art, 
and  in  none  more  than  in  this.  There  is  nothing 
more  common,  than  for  persons  who  converse  with 
elegance  and  propriety,  if  they  proceed  to  reatl  a 
passage,  to  instantly  assume  an  artificial  air,  tone, 
and  gesture.  This  proceeds  from  a  mistaken  view 
of  the  subject.  When  wc  converse,  we  involun- 
tarily adopt  a  j)roper  loudness,  slowness,  animation, 
and  variety  of  tone  and  gesture.  This  is  a  gift  of  our 
nature,  planted  instinctively,  which  may  be  improved, 
bnt  ought  not  to  be  changed.  Whatever  is  substituted 
in  its  room  is  affectation,  which,  with  all  the  mere- 
tricious embellishments  of  art,  cannot  fail  to  be  dis- 
gusting. In  a  word,  the  student  in  the  art  of  read- 
ing will  find  in  conversation,  and  in  that  alone,  an 
infallible  instructor. 


ON  THE  STUDY 

OF    THE 

ANCIENT  CLASSICS. 

TO  ascertain  the  advantages  resulting  from  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Ancient  Classics,  is  not  less* 
profitable  than  pleasant.  Waving  a  eompairison  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  modern  classical  writers,  it 
camiot  be  denied,  tlie  ancients  excelled  in  all  the 
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qualities  essential  to  good  writing.  They  display 
greatness  of  understanding,  united  with  a  good  taste. 
TJieir  matter,  it  is  true,  is  often  exceptionable,  but 
their  hiveution,  arrangement,  and  expression,  cannot 
be  too  much  admii'ed.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of 
their  subject,  whether  grave  or  comic,  still  it  is  exe- 
cuted with  elegance,  vivacity,  and  interest. 

But,  desisting  irom  general  remarks,  let  us  at- 
tend to  learning,  taste  and  style,  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  classical  study. 

By  the  study  of  the  classics,  we  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  among 
the  ancients.  The  few  Latin  and  Greek  authors  wc 
possess,  are  the  precious  remains  of  the  learning  of 
antiquity.  They  have  been  saved  from  tbe  w reck  of 
literature,  occasioned  by  the  rude  hand  of  gothic 
barbarity.  The  Greeks  bequeathed  their  letters  and 
arts  to  the  Romans.  These  latter  improved  upon 
them  and  flourished,  alike  celebrated  for  arts  and 
arms,  for  some  hundreds  of  years.  But  barbarous 
nations,  after  many  irruptions,  at  last  condensed  their 
energies,  and  discharged  them,  with  the  fuiy  of  a 
volcano,  upon  the  Roman  empire.  With  it  fell  the 
empire  of  the  arts.  Learning  perished  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Roman  grandeur  ,•  and  w  ere  it  not  for  the 
few  specimens  of  ancient  writing  which  have  reached 
us,  all  beyond  tlie  conquest  of  the  Romans  would 
have  been  ingulphed  in  oblivion.  These  writings  ap- 
prise us  of  the  extent  of  the  circle  of  science  among 
the  ancients,  and  the  perfection  to  which,  especially. 
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the  fine  arts  attained.  Impregnated  as  they  are  Avith 
the  essence  of  ancient  learning,  the  student  must 
hail  them,  Avitli  all  their  imperfections,  as  a  valua- 
ble acquisition.  The  progress  of  the  arts,  in  civilized 
Europe  and  America,  has  been  much  owing  to  an 
acquaintance  with  these  masterly  performances. 
While  the  moderns  have  devoured  the  classic  page, 
they  have  imbibed  its  elegance  and  animation,  and 
have  projected  and  puslied  their  improvements  upon 
the  model  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  While  we 
read,  we  are  inflamed  with  admiration,  at  the  mag- 
nificence of  human  genius,  and  feel  ourselves  impelled 
to  emulate  them,  in  those  arts  in  which  tliey  chiefly 
excelled.  Again — 

The  study  of  tlie  ancient  classics  improves  the 
poAvers  of  taste.  Whether  we  regard  them  as  histo- 
rians, pliilosophers,  poets,  or  rhetoricians,  they  fur- 
nish perfect  models  of  acuteness  of  mind,  of  ele- 
gance, and  of  masterly  execution.  What  models  of 
histoiy  so  highly  finished,  as  those  of  Polybius,  of 
Herodotus,  Tacitus,  or  Livy  ?  Or  of  ethical  philo- 
sophy, as  that  of  Aristotle  or  Plato  ?  And  where  is  it 
possible  to  find  oratory,  in  its  zenith  of  splendour, 
equal  to  that  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  ?  Or  po- 
etry, to  that  of  Homer  and  Virgil  ?  These  masters 
have  left  finished  originals,  which  the  geniuses  of 
later  ages  have  been  satisfied  to  imitate ;  seldom 
have  they  entertained  the  hope  of  equalling,  much 
less  of  excelling.  Our  best  authors  have  pursued  li- 
terary honours,  by  copying  after  those  models ;  and 
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our  best  critics  liave  agreed  to  give  or  Avitliliold  these 
honours,  in  proportion  as  they  have  been  copied  with 
exactness  and  attention.  To  imitate  or  rival  them, 
is  to  imitate  and  rival  all  that  has  been  esteemed 
excellent  in  MTiting  or  speaking — Thus  while  we 
feel  ourselves  compelled  to  read  and  to  imitate,  we 
insensibly  imbibe  their  manner.  The  powers  of  ima- 
gination are  placed  under  the  guidance  of  a  correct 
taste.  The  vigour  of  the  mind  is  suitably  disposed 
of,  and  directed  to  spend  itself  on  those  parts  of  its 
subject  on  which  the  success  of  the  whole  principal- 
ly depends.  We  are  induced  to  study  whatever  is 
grand,  beautiful,  or  sublime ;  and  what  is  of  equal 
value,  to  distinguish  tliese  from  unmeaning  rant  and 
bombast.  The  powers  of  taste  are  thus  provided 
with  suitable  matter ;  and  while  they  are  dilated, 
they  receive  a  form,  which  never  fails  to  force  ge- 
nius out  of  obscurity,  and  to  attract  the  attention  of 
judges  of  taste  and  criticism. 

Finally,  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  helps 
to  an  improved  style.  They  are  objects  of  pleasing 
criticism.  They  contain  a  transparency  of  style, 
which  modern  languages  imitate  in  vain.  Every 
word  appears  in  its  proper  place,  and  is  the  best  for 
that  place  which  could  have  been  chosen.  Tliatmain 
excellence  of  language,  which  consists  in  its  being 
a  faithful  picture  of  thought,  is  in  them  perfect.  No 
person,  who  understands  tlie  meaning  of  their  terms, 
can,  for  a  moment,  mistake  their  sense.  Wliile  they 
furnish  the  best  models  of  fine  writing  in    general. 
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they  exhibit  the  most  finished  i  lodels  of  composition. 
It  is  chiefly  in  this  respect,  that  they  liohl  out  iii- 
ducemeuts  to  the  student,  to  spend  the  bloom  of 
youth  in  the  critical  translation  of  their  passes. 
Tliat  style,  Avhich,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  called 
classic,  can  no  otherwise  be  acquired,  in  any  degree  of 
excellence.  They  imperceptibly  conduct  to  that  mode 
of  expression,  which  Horace  assures  us  is  the  sim- 
plest, which  every  person  thinks  he  can  attain  to 
easily,  but  to  acquire  whicli,  he  often  sweats  and 
toils  in  vain.  To  select  terms  adapted  to  the  subject, 
to  use  these  with  precision,  to  lop  off  all  redundan- 
ces, to  rise  or  fall  with  the  nature  of  the  suhject, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  clotlie  our  ideas  in  the  most 
f)erspicuous  and  exact  manner,  constitutes  a  degree 
of  literary  excellence,  which  is  not  to  be  obtained, 
without  painful  attention  to  the  best  models  of  style. 
None  are  more  deserving  of  this  character  than  tlie 
ancient  classics.  We  admire  their  order  and  facility 
of  expression,  but  we  admire  the  structure  of  their 
style  still  more.  While  Ave  admire,  we  imperceptibly 
imitate.  From  rude  essays,  we  acquire  coheren- 
cy and  elegance  of  expression.  We,  on  tracing 
GUP  progress  through  all  the  intervening  stages, 
at  length  perceive  oui'selves  rolling  on  in  voluble 
and  harmonious  periods,  sometimes  approaching  to, 
and  sometimes  rivalling  the  excellence  of  our  an- 
cient masters. 

These    are    the   precious  advantages  resulting 
from  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics.  These  are  the 
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noble  purposes  for  which  they  are  worthy  to  be  care- 
fully studied.  Our  mere  translation  of  them  is  an 
object  too  puerile  for  the  student  of  genius.  We  de- 
ceive ourselves  l)y  being  satislied  witli  reaching  only 
Ihe  vestibule  of  the  classics.  We  ought  to  penetrate 
the  sacred  edifice,  and  enrich  ourselves  with  the 
spoils  of  ancient  learning.  A  knoAvledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  classics,  can  be  admitted  to  be  neces- 
sary on  no  other  supposition,  than  as  it  conducts  us  to 
a  knowledge  of  ancient  learning,  cultivates  our  pow- 
ers of  taste,  and  generates  habits  of  elegance  and 
ease  in  writing.  To  imagine,  that  to  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  a  dead  language  is  to  be  learned,  is  as  pre- 
posterous, as  to  suppose,  because  we  stand  in  a  bank, 
we  must  be  rich.  If  we  exclude  the  above  advan- 
tages, or  stop  short  of  their  attainment,  the  time  we 
devote  to  a  knowledge  of  grammar  and  mere  trans- 
lation, amounts  to  an  irreparable  injury.  We  sacri- 
fice the  vigour  of  youth  to  a  phantom.  We  waste  the 
first  shootings  of  genius  upon  a  dream. 


J^ecessity  and  Utility  of  Literainf  Jlcquisitions 

TO    A 

PREACHER  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

No.  ni. 
THE  least  important  view  in  which  we  can  re- 
gard human  learning,  is,  as  it  serves  to  embellish 
ministerial  character,  and  give  a  pre-adaptation  to 
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greater  usefulness.  It  repels  the  charge  of  ignorance, 
and  tlirows  an  air  of  respectability  around  tlie  man 
of  God.  That  embellishment  -which  it  gives  to  hu- 
man character,  and  the  respect  wliicli  it  attracts, 
appears,  from  the  history  of  nations,  and  literary 
biography.  While,  in  ages  of  barbarism,  men  of  ge- 
nius have  been  adored  as  a  superior  order  of  beings  ; 
they  have  been  respected  as  lourees  of  national  ho- 
nour, by  the  Avisest  and  most  enlightened  policies.  All 
degrees  have  united  their  eftbrts  in  paying  them  the 
just  tribute  of  homage.  They  have  risen  to  the  first 
lion  ours  ,♦  their  speeches,  counsels  and  Avritings,  have 
awed  empires ;  and  turbulent  states,  who  could  not 
submit  to  the  mandate  of  royalty,  have  bowed  with 
respect  to  the  advice  of  the  literary  sage.  Public 
monuments  have  been  erected,  to  perpetuate  their 
praises,  and  both  poets  and  historians  have  united  in 
embalming  their  memories.  To  this  representation, 
it  must  be  admitted,  there  have  been  many  excep- 
tions ;  yet  not  so  numerous  as  to  materially  affect 
the  inference,  that  there  is  a  principle  planted  in  the 
human  breast,  which  fixes  a  high  value  upon  superi- 
or talents,  but  which,  like  every  other  amiable  prin- 
ciple, is  liable  to  be  eradicated  by  selfish  motives  or 
enthusiasm. 

In  no  department  do  talents  appear  more  venera- 
ble or  commanding,  than  in  the  office  of  the  minis- 
try. They  give  an  expansion  to  intellect,  a  fulness  to 
sentiment,  a  ripeness  to  reflection,  and  a  relish  to 

the  powers  of  taste ;  delineations  of  character,  these, 
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wliicli,  filled  up  and  mellowed  by  grace,  present  a 
portrait  of  humanity,  amiable,  dignified,  and  attrae- 
live.  Discreetly  used  by  a  minister  of  Jesus,  they  re- 
semble the  jewels  which  the  Je>v9  were  directed  to 
borrow  of  the  Egyptians,  and  which  they  afterwards 
apjiropriated  to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  The 
Deity  has  set  a  mark  of  approbation  upon  learning, 
subordinated  to  his  purposes,  in  four  of  the  most 
distinguished  characters  in  sacred  history;  I  mean 
Moses,  David,  Daniel  and  Paul.  Each  of  these  was 
destined  to  an  arduous  and  dignified  office,  and  all  of 
them  were  initiated  in  the  knowledge  of  the  several 
circles  of  science,  cultivated  in  the  ages  in  which 
they  appeared.  Moses,  wJio  was  appointed  to  legis- 
late to  tlie  twelve  tribes,  received  his  education  in 
the  court  of  Pharaoh.  The  son  of  Jesse,  who  was 
anointed  the  successor  of  Saul,  over  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  after  he  had  made  a  considerable  proficiency 
in  polite  literature,  particularly  poetry  and  music, 
was  carried  from  the  retirement  of  a  pastoi*al  life  to 
the  metropolis,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  majesty 
and  jurisprudence.  Daniel,  who  was  solicited  to  par- 
take of  tlie  first  Iionours  of  the  Babylonish  empire, 
was  adorned  witli  the  literature  common  to  his 
country,  to  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  make  consi- 
derable additions,  from  the  sciences  which  were  cul- 
tivated in  Clmldca.  Finally,  Saul  of  Tarsus,  a  cho- 
sen vessel  to  bear  the  doctrines  of  the  cross  to  the 
Gentile  world,  was  early  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  his  transcendant  talents,  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel. 
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AVere  there  no  other  monuments  of  antiquity  inscrib- 
ed with  eulogies,  deservedly  bestowed,  on  literature, 
the  history  of  these  exalted  personages  would  be 
sufficient  to  teach  us  to  look  up  to  literary  talents 
with  respect ;  and  to  convince  us,  that  persons  in  the 
ministry,  who  have  been  destined  to  occupy  a  more 
extensive  sphere  of  usefulness,  in  addition  to  a  more 
specific  designation  to  office,  and  a  proportionably 
greater  quantity  of  the  Spirit,  require  a  more  en- 
larged acquaintance  Avith  human  character,  manners, 
and  science. 

Had  human  learning  no  more  to  recommend  it, 
than  the  lustre  it  shetls  upon  the  man  of  science,  it 
would  at  least  apologise  for  the  assiduous  attention 
which  has  been  paid  to  it,  by  ministers,  eminent  for 
their  piety  and  talents.  But  this  is  the  least  of  its  ad- 
vantages. It  attracts  respect,  not  so  much  from  the 
dazzle  of  its  splendour,  as  from  its  real  utility.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Spirit  who  breathes  in  the 
scriptures,  it  proves  a  fertile  source  of  just  exposi- 
tion and  masterly  refutation.  The  minister  of  the 
Mew  Testament  is  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel, 
and,  like  the  citadel  of  a  besieged  town,  he  is  princi- 
pally exposed  to  the  assault  of  the  enemy.  Men  of 
genius  and  pliilosophy  have  attacked  the  Bible  with 
virulence,  and  repeatedly  attempted  to  discredit  its 
authenticity.  It  has  an  exclusive  claim  upon  the  lite- 
rary attainments  of  preachers,  to  disentangle  its  cvc- 
dibility  from  perplexing  sophisms,  and  expose  the 
fallacious  reasonings  of  infidel  pliilosophy.    And,  al- 
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though  I  am  far  from  thinkhig,  iniidelily  is  most 
successfully  attacked  by  metapliysical  subtleties,  or 
laboured  deductions  ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  even  here, 
the  weapons  furnished  by  human  litci'ature  are 
mighty.  By  reasoning,  conducted  on  the  most  ingenu- 
ous principles  of  criticism,  undeniable  evidence  of 
the  divine  original  of  the  scriptures,  has,  again  and 
again,  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  ad- 
versaries of  our  religion.  Talents  have  been  opposed 
to  talents,  and  tlie  pride  of  infidelity  has  been  hum- 
bled at  the  foot  of  superior  ingenuity,  enveloped  in 
the  armour  of  truth.  In  this  instance,  at  least,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  learning  is  useful.  It  checks 
the  triumphant  progress  of  infidel  philosophy.  Those 
who  point  the  shafts  of  ridicule  against  the  doctrine 
of  internal  evidences,  and  treat  experimental  religion 
with  the  sneer  of  contempt,  often  stand  abashed  in 
the  presence  of  deliberate  in\:estigation,  and  are 
borne  down  by  the  force  of  rational  eloquence. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  instance,  where  tlie  sacred 
office  is  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  literary  acquisi- 
tions. All  the  adversaries  of  the  gospel  are  not  to  be 
classed,  with  propriety,  under  the  head  of  deism. 
While  the  scriptures  are  discarded  as  an  imposture 
by  some,  they  are  profaned  and  disfigured  by  the 
false  glosses  and  erroneous  expositions  of  others.  To 
guard  the  sacred  deposit  of  truth  against  profanation, 
to  defend  it  against  the  insolent  attacks  of  ignorant 
/commentators,  to  vindicate  its  injured  doctrines,  to 
preserve  its  analogy  entire — in  a  word,  to  rescue  it 
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out  of  the  hands  of  ignorance  and  error,  requires  the 
combined  exertions  of  genius  and  piety.  In  saying 
tljat  God  has  blessed  the  labours  of  his  servants,  for 
the  purpose  of  advocating  the  cause  of  truth,  at  tlie 
same  time  that  we  ascribe  unto  him  all  the  glory, 
we  also  pay  a  just  tribute  to  literary  talent.  By 
means  of  patient  investigation,  sound  criticism,  scrip- 
ture parallel,  and  allusions  to  historical  facts,  ac- 
companied with  a  lucid  arrangement  and  clear  ex- 
pression, the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  have  assumed 
their  native  perspicuity  and  consistency.  Tlie  fabrics 
of  error,  in  which  ages  liave  toiled,  have  been  thrown 
into  ruinous  heaps.  Many  of  those  opinions  and 
practices  which  distracted  the  church,  and  degraded 
the  christian  profession ;  which,  in  barbarous  ages, 
were  ascribed  to  a  more  than  human  wisdom,  have, 
in  this  way,  been  traced  to  their  proper  causes,  ig- 
norance, covetousness,  and  ambition ;  and  exposed  to 
merited  contempt.  One  principal  advantage  result- 
ing to  the  gospel,  from  the  above  exertions,  is  the 
systematic  form  whidi  they  have  enabled  its  truths 
to  assume,  which,  while  it  aids  in  the  study  of  the 
scriptures,  by  the  adventitious  circumstance  of  or- 
der, confers,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  energy  upon  the 
several  parts ;  as  an  army  deeply  concentrated,  sus- 
tains with  firmness  the  sliock  of  the  enemy,  and  re- 
pulses those  who  might  have  easily  vanquished  them, 
had  they  been  attacked  in  detail. 

The  transition  from  the  utility  to  the  necessity 
of  literary  knowledge,  is  easy  and  pertinent,  particu- 
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larly  as  it  respects  the  study  and  exposition  of  the 
saeied  text.  Tliis  delivered,  in  different  ages  of  the 
work],  and  to  himiansoeiety  variously  circumstanced, 
contains  allusions  and  adaptations  to  their  manners, 
customs,  and  laws  ;  and  is  expressed  in  their  terms 
and  idiomatical  phrases.  Innumerable  obstacles  are 
thus  placed  in  the  Avay  of  the  judicious  expositor. 
The  text  appears  surrounded  with  incident,  allusion, 
and  imagery,  which,  however  familiar  to  the  first 
objects  of  revelation,  are  perfectly  unintelligible  to 
those  who  are  placed  in  society  differently  circum- 
stanced. It  calls  for  a  patient  and  attentive  perusal 
of  ancient  histoiy,  and  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 
original  languages.  The  various  parts  of  literary 
knowledge  occupy  a  relation  to  the  gospel,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  subject  of  which  they  treat ;  some 
more  remote,  others  more  contiguous,  while  others 
again  enter  essentially  into  its  exjjosition.  Of  the  lat- 
ter description  are  sacred  history  and  biblical  criti- 
cism. No  boasted  attainments,  whether  of  piety  or 
litei'atnre,  can  supersede  a  competent  knowledge  of 
these  subjects.  IViajiy  passages  of  sciipture  are  so 
constructed,  as  not  to  admit  of  illustration  by  any 
other  means;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  without 
these,  the  most  profound  investigations,  the  most 
plausible  conjectures,  the  warmest  effusions  of  piety, 
only  darken  what  they  were  meant  to  illustrate. 

Next  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  perhaps  the  short- 
est and  most  comprehensive  canon  of  scripture  criti- 
thvH)  is  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Hebrew,  cspc'- 
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cially  in  the  structure  of  its  composition  and  idioni- 
atical  expressions.  It  is  certain,  tliat  this  is  a  spe- 
cies of  learning  which  hohls  an  intimate  connexion 
^vith  tlie  vitality  of  the  scriptures  ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable, were  it  cultivated  to  the  extent,  which, 
even  as  a  dead  language,  it  would  admit,  it  might 
afford  a  less  equivocal  criterion  of  the  peculiar  east 
of  thoug/it,  reflection,  allusion,  and  figure,  which 
constitute  the  province  of  Jewish  antiquity,  than 
even  the  study  of  ancient  history.  The  advantages 
residting  from  such  an  attainment  would  appear  still 
greater,  if  we  reflect,  that  tljrough  the  medium  of 
the  septuagint  version,  with  which  the  learned  Jews 
were  perfectly  conversant,  even  after  the  extinction 
of  their  own  language,  the  peculiarities  of  the  He- 
brew diction  passed  into  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament.  What  imperious  demands  do  such  consi- 
derations make  upon  the  talents  of  the  preacher  ? 
and  how  can  he  acquit  himself  of  the  charge  of  in- 
consistency and  incapacity,  who  aspires  to  the  office 
of  the  ministry,  as  ignorant  of  the  style  and  manner 
of  the  Bible,  as  the  most  illiterate  of  his  auditors? 
It  must,  indeed,  prove  an  unremitting  scene  of  morti- 
fication to  a  man  of  modesty  and  candour,  whose  life 
has  been  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  scriptures, 
to  l)e  obliged  to  rest  his  faith  in  the  sacred  text,  upon 
the  testimony  of  fallible  translators.  He  is  ig- 
norant of  one  of  the  most  successful  methods  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  obscure  scriptures, 
which   consists    in    appealing   t^   the    genius   and 
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idiom  of  the  orij:;inal.  He  can  neitliei'  perceive  nor 
relish  tliosc  exquisite  beauties  with  which  it  abounds^ 
alike  productive  of  pleasures  of  taste  and  intellect ; 
which,  while  they  shed  a  lustre  upon  the  mind, 
charm  tlic  fancy,  awaken  the  powers  of  the  soul,  and 
produce  a  swell  of  transport  in  the  preacher  ;  at  the 
same  time,  communicate  their  contagious  influence  to 
the  audience.  In  a  word,  he  is  doomed  to  toil  and 
drudge  in  paraphrases  and  commentaries  ;  and  after 
all  his  well  meant  endeavours  to  think  for  himself,  is 
reduced  to  the  humbling  necessity  of  adopting  the 
opinion  of  another.  This  may  be  tolerated  in  a  pri- 
vate christian,  but  by  no  means  in  a  teacher  in  Israel 
— in  whom  it  is,  at  least,  highly  disreputable.  What 
opinion  would  we  entertain  of  a  person,  who,  ignorant 
of  the  language  in  whicli  his  author  wrote,  should 
publish  a  commentary  on  the  works  of  Theophrastus 
or  Tacitus  ?  Not  less  preposterous,  surely,  is  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  are  daily  in  the  habit  of  comment- 
ing upon  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles, 
and  who  are  confessedly  ignorant,  perhaps  triumph 
in  their  ignorance,  of  the  languages  which  tliey  em- 
ployed^ 

No  person,  of  approved  sobriety,  will  deny  the 
necessity  of  this  part  of  human  learning  at  least ; 
and,  I  presume,  few  would  be  willing  to  forfeit  their 
claim  to  the  character  of  reasonable  men,  by  alleg- 
ing, that  a  preacher  ought  to  neglect  the  study  of 
.Tosephus  and  Eusebius,  and  to  apply  to  God  for  an 
immediate  commmiication  of  liistorical  facts ;  or  that 
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he  ouglit  to  treat  Avitli  contempt  every  motive  to  the 
study  of  the  original  text,  under  the  pretence  of 
waiting  a  direct  revelation  from  heaven. 

Our  Lord  was  self-taught  iu  the  knowledge  of 
languages.  On  tiie  day  of  Pentecost  the  Spirit  de- 
scended copiously,  and  the  apostles  were  miraculously 
gifted  with  a  power  of  speaking  foreign  languages. 
!Many  of  tlieir  contemporaries  and  successors  were 
made  partakers  of  similar  gifts :  but  the  incontestible 
evidence  of  fact  has  proved,  these  supernatural  auxi- 
liaries were  directly  afterwards  withlield ;  and  we  are 
no  more  at  liberty  to  argue  from  these  extraordinary 
incidents,  respecting  the  ordinary  state  of  the  church, 
than  we  are  to  insist  that  the  sun  appears  stationary 
in  the  heavens  a  part  of  every  evening,  because  he 
once  stood  above  Mount  Gibeon  imtil  Joshua  should 
be  avenged  upon  the  Amalckites.  Fanatical  opinions 
betray  tJieir  absurdity,  when  reduced  to  the  test  of 
sound  criticism  or  of  fact.  Should  any  one  at  pre- 
sent circulate  a  report,  that  he  had  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  language  supernatu rally,  and,  upon  exami- 
nation, should  be  found  to  have  given  circulation  to  a 
falsehood,  he  should  render  himself  an  object  ol"  de- 
served contempt.  Illiterate  preachers  are  fully  aware 
of  this  ;  and  are  sufficiently  cautious  to  groimd  their 
call  to  the  sacred  o»Sce,  under  tlie  pretext  of  some 
secret  impulse  or  extraordinary  manifestation,  rather 
than  any  supernatural  talent  whicli  might  subject 
them  to  scrutiny  and  detection.  Of  internal  impulses, 
enthusiastic  ardours,  and  the  ravings  of  a  disordered 
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fancy,  men  are  not,  in  all  cases,  competent  judges; 
but  for  the  trial  of  pretensions  to  extraordinary  in- 
tellectual endowments,  men  of  science  are  capable  of 
erecting  an  equitaWe  tribunal. 

Learning,  as  it  helps  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  living  language,  in  which  the  audience  is  ad- 
dressed, is  equally  important  and  indispensable.  To 
communicate  ideas  to  the  mind,  to  impress  the  heart, 
to  awaken  tlie  conscience,  to  engage  the  aifections — 
in  a  word,  to  persuade  the  soul,  is  the  proper  object 
of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  Words  are  the  conven- 
tional and  arbitrary  symbols  of  thought,  through  the 
medium  of  wliieh,  these  effects  are  to  be  produced ; 
and  so  intimate  is  the  relation  which  custom  has  es- 
tablished between  speech  and  thought,  that  we  not 
only  conceive  our  own  sentiments  in  terms,  but  with- 
out these  appropriately  chosen,  it  is  impossible  wc 
can  render  a  series  of  thought  intelligible  to  others. 
As  an  audience,  therefore,  cannot  conceive  the  mean- 
ing of  a  speaker,  unless  he  utter  himself  in  suitable 
expressions,  it  becomes  an  indispensable  part  of  mi- 
nisterial duty,  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the 
derivation,  idiom,  and  signification  of  words,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  best  usages  of  the  language.  If  the  first 
object  of  a  preacher  be,  to  conceive  ideas  suited  to 
the  subject,  and  the  next  to  give  them  a  judicious 
arrangement ;  the  tliird,  and  no  less  important,  must 
be,  to  give  them  an  expression  so  appropriate,  that 
his  meaning  cannot  be  mistaken;  that  by  a  felicity  of 
language  he  nr,iy  inject  into  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
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exact  images  of  his  tliouglits,  and  may  dismiss  them, 
each  bearing  away  on  liis  heart  a  duplicate  of  the 
original  train  of  conception.  The  ricliest  sentiments, 
the  aptest  allusions,  the  finest  specimens  of  thought, 
unaccompanied  by  a  transparency  of  style,  may  ex- 
cite stupid  admii^ation ;  but  can  neither  enlighten  the 
mind,  nor  afiect  the  heart.  This  tliought  the  apostle 
beautifully  illustrates,  by  an  allusion  to  musical  and 
warlike  sounds.  »<  And  oven  things,"  says  he,  "  with- 
out life  giving  sound,  whether  pipe  or  harp,  except 
they  give  a  distinction  in  the  sounds,  how  shall  it  be 
known  what  is  piped  or  liarpcd?  Or  if  the  trumpet 
give  an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself 
to  the  battle?" 

It  has  been  frequently  observed,  by  those  who 
make  eloquence  their  study,  that  preachers  are,  in 
general,  more  deficient  in  this  attainment,  than  any 
of  the  other  classes  of  public  speakers.  While  the 
senator  and  barrister  aim  at  energy  and  elegance  of 
expression,  tlie  ambassador  of  Christ  delivers  liis 
important  instructions  to  men  in  the  language  of 
carelessness  or  of  pedantry.  The  uncouth  and  de- 
grading terms  in  wliich  the  gospel  is  usually  exhi- 
bited, proceeds,  for  tlie  most  part,  from  a  gross  mis- 
conception of  the  style  of  the  pulpit;  and  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, not  so  much  to  an  habitual  and  thoughtless 
indolence,  as  to  a  total  ignorance,  or,  at  the  most, 
a  partial  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  just 
expression.  Hence  the  preacher,  who  justly  prefers 
plainness,  imagines  it  to  consist  in  a  loose  and  vul- 
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gar  use  of  words,  and  mistakes  slovenly  periods  for 
elegant  sinii)licity;  while  another,  disgusted  with  his 
Tulgarity,  aims  at  dignity — but*  equally  unhappy, 
places  it  in  a  mass  of  rude,  unpolisiied,  and  barba- 
rous terms. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  subject,  which  pre- 
serves such  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  success 
of  the  gospel,  should  be  treated  by  so  many  with  ne- 
glect. It  is  presumable,  that  every  speaker  wishes  to 
be  understood ;  and  that,  however  little  respect  he 
may  have  for  the  souls  of  men,  he  will  at  least  re- 
gard the  offspring  of  his  own  understanding,  and 
wish  to  introduce  it  to  public  notice,  under  the  most 
auspicious  circumstances.  Is  it  not  a  little  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  he  should  pay  no  attention  to  the 
means  by  which  this  is  to  be  accomplished;  or  tbat 
he  should  form  an  estimate  of  style  so  inimical  to 
the  gospel,  and  derogatory  to  his  own  usefulness  ? 
If  we  except  the  matter  of  piilpit  discussion,  I  know 
nothing  of  more  real  importance  to  man,  than  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
exculpate  those  preachers  from  the  charge  of  crimi- 
nal negligence,  who  are  not  solicitous  to  acquaint 
tbemselves  with  the  powers  of  language.  ^Viien  mc 
reflect,  that  reasoning,  however  just;  illustrations, 
however  appropriate;  motives,  howe>er  strong;  if  de- 
livered in  terms  injudiciously  ajtplied,  camiot  be  pro- 
ductive of  benefit  to  an  audience  :  we  shall  be  con- 
strained to  admit,  that  propriety  of  expression  consti- 
tutes  a   necessary   object   of  ministerial  attention. 
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The  M  ise  Solomon,  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  ner- 
vous penmen  of  antiquity,  studied  language,  and 
<«  sought  out  acceptable  words  ;'*  and  one  requires  to 
he  only  slightly  acquainted  with  the  style  of  the  apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles,  to  perceive  how  well  his  lan- 
guage is  adapted  to  communicate  his  thoughts,  with 
that  force  and  brilliancy  for  which  he  was  so  re- 
markable. 

The  force  of  these  observations  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently appreciated,   unless  by  attending  to  the  evils 
which  result  from  unskilfulness  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage.   It  may  be  confidently  asserted,  tliat  many  of 
the  noisy  polemics,  which  have  called  forth  the  ener- 
gies, and,  too  often,  the  malevolence  of  divbies,  have 
originated  in  ambiguity  of  expression  ;  and  that,  manj' 
thousands  of  the  ponderous  folios,  which  occupy  the 
shelves  of  the  learned,  would  never  have  appeared, 
had  authors  been  solicitous  to  exjiress  themselves  in 
apposite  terms.    The  war  of  opinion  has  been  perpe- 
tuated by  the  inaccuracy  of  expression  on  the  one 
hand,  and  disingenuous  criticism  on  the  other.  From 
these  quarters  fresh  recruits  have  been  supplied,  and 
the  parties  have  met,  attacked,  and  fought,  with  un- 
abated fury,  to  the  disadvantage  of  ths  church,  and 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  adversaries  of  religion. 
It  is  incredible,  how  much  a  proper  attention  to  the 
selection  of  words  v»ould  diminish  mutual  hostility, 
extirpate  the  rancour  of  party,  and  cause  their  fury 
to  subside ;    nor  can  they  be  conceived   to  be  the 
friends  of  the  gospel,  or  of  human  nature,  v/ho  would 
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not  strenuously  exert  themselves  to  promote  a  refor- 
mation, so  desirable,  in  the  literary  vorld. 

In  no  department  would  such  effects  appear  more 
salutary,  than  in  the  pulpit,  where  we  are  often  call- 
ed to  witness  one  of  the  most  degrading  pictures  of 
humanity,  occasioned  by  a  certain  infelicity  of  ex- 
pression.   The  preacher,  with  every  good  intention, 
proceeds  to  illustrate,  explain,  or  enforce  some  im- 
portant doctrine ;    but  has  scarcely  uttered  a  single 
expression,  when  he  becomes  sensible  that  he  has 
done  it  injustice.    Either  his  poverty  or  unskilful- 
ness  in  language,  has  compelled  him  to  say  the  thing 
lie  did  not  intend  ,*    or  to  express  himself  in  terms  so 
exceedingly  unhappy,  that  they  must  be  followed  up, 
to  prevent  mistake,  by  a  series  of  supplementary  ex- 
pressions. Again  he  is  involved,  and  again  there  is  a 
demand  upon  his  ingenuity,  to  disembarrass  himself. 
His  discourse  is  principally  composed  of  awkward 
assertions,  blundering  jdirases,  and  continual  caveats, 
against  what  he  has  last  uttered.    He  is  constantly 
running  into  absurdities  ;  and  with  an  honesty  supe- 
rior to  his  capacity,  he  is  as  uniformly  endeavouring 
to  rescue  his  audience,  and  to  disentangle  himself 
from  the  chaos  of  expression,  into  which  he  has  been 
unintentionally  impelled.  It  is  evident,  that  a  speaker 
thus  circumstanced,  however  upright  his  intentions, 
cannot  benefit  liis  auditory ;    and  that  if,  after  this 
humbling  picture  of  self-contention,  they  are  suffer- 
ed to  depart  with  no  false  impressions,  it  is  as  much 
as  can  be  reasonably  expected.  This  pernicious  prae- 
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tiee  can  never  be  remedied,  wliile  preachers  are 
contented  to  be  tJie  slaves  of  language.  If  they  would 
do  justice  to  their  own  ideas,  and  enjoy  the  self-com- 
placency of  having  uttered  nothing  contrary  to  their 
intention  ,  if  they  would  render  themselves  intelligi- 
ble to  an  audience,  and  prevent  tliosc  distractions 
which  are  ever  the  result  of  ideas  unhappily  ex- 
pressed ;  if,  in  a  word,  they  would  carry  their  audi- 
tory along,  which  is  essentially  necessary  to  their 
edification,  they  must  actually  subdue  language,  ami 
prostrate  its  whole  magazine  of  terms  before  them. 


ON  THE  PATHETIC. 

"WHATEVER  theory  of  the  passions  we  may  be  led 
to  adopt,  the  true  pathetic,  in  either  >vriting  or 
speaking,  cannot  be  misunderstood.  It  is  such  a  hap- 
py adaptation  of  description  to  the  sensibilities  of  our 
natures,  that  it  can  never  miss  its  aim.  It  rapidly 
seizes  the  springs  of  action,  and  forces  its  Avay,  with 
the  agility  of  lightning,  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  soul. 

There  is  a  certain  chord  of  the  heart,  which, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  vibrates  alike  in  all.  It  is 
alone  to  be  struck  by  the  delicate  hand,  which, 
waving  across  the  feelings,  awakens  them  to  sensa- 
tions of  pain  or  pleasure,  with  a  skilful  proportion. 
The  original  piece,  which,  had  it  been  presented  in 
real  life,  would  have  thrilled  the  soul  with  deepest 
notes  of  kindred  feeling,  receives  a  lialf  eoufcsscd 
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existence  from  tlie  pen  of  a  pathetic  writer;  the 
charms  of  whose  imagination,  and  the  vividness  of 
whose  description,  produce  an  eifect  equal  to  reality 
itself. 

Of  our  modern  writers.  Dr.  Drake  will  chal- 
lenge a  distinguished  place  in  the  beautiful  and  pa- 
thetic. His  amiable  sketches  of  the  characters  of 
Addison  and  Steele,  have  unfolded  powers  of  grace- 
ful description,  which  have  been  seldom  surpassed  ', 
while  his  miscellaneous  collection,  or  "  Literary 
Hours,"  have  secured  to  him  the  meed  of  an  amia- 
ble critic,  and  a  pathetic  w  riter.  It  would  be  treason 
against  the  sovereignty  of  litei*ature,  to  retain  con- 
cealed the  name  of  this  elegant  author.  Already  his 
tasteful  effusions  have  acquired  celebrity  through  a 
large  proportion  of  those  countries  where  the  En- 
glish language  is  cultivated,  and  where  well-founded 
pretensions  to  taste  exist.  And  to  usher  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  few  kindred  spirits,  Avho  occupy  our 
interminable  wildernesses,  is  a  tribute,  alike  due  to 
the  merit  of  the  author,  and  the  growing  taste  of  the 
country. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  easy,  graceful,  and  affect- 
ing manner  of  this  writer,  I  select  a  night  piece.  It 
is  the  description  of  an  unfortunate  family,  where 
hoary  age,  combined  with  affection  and  poverty,  ex- 
pires on  the  bosom  of  a  son,  who,  accompanied  only 
with  his  dog,  in  the  dead  of  night  traverses  the  wild 
in  quest  of  a  beloved  Avife  and  an  only  child,  torn 
from  his  arms  by  the  unrelenting  despotism,  which. 
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not  lony;  since,   poured  forth  its  lei;ions  of  war  upoiv 
the  peaceful  vallies  of  Switzerlanil : — 

"  It  was  evening,  when  Wolkmar  and  his  dog, 
almost  spent  with  fatigue,  descended  one  of  tlic  moun- 
tains in  Switzerland^  the  sun  was  dilated  in  the  hori- 
zon, and  threw  a  tint  of  rich  crimson  over  the  Avaters 
of  a  neighbouring  lake  :  on  each  side  rocks  of  varied 
form,  their  green  lieads  glowing  in  the  beam,  were 
swarded  with  shrubs  that  hnngfeatliering  from  their 
summits,  and,  at  intervals,  was  heard  the  rushing  of 
a  troubled  stream. 

"  Amid  this  scenery,  our  traveller,  far  from  any 
habitation,  wearied,  and  uncertain  of  the  road,  sought 
for  some  excavation  in  the  rock,  wherein  he  might 
repose  himself;  and  having  at  length  discovered  such 
a  situation,  fell  fast  asleep  upon  some  withered 
leaves.  Ifis  dog  sat  watching  at  his  feet,  a  small 
bundle  of  linen  and  a  staff  were  placed  beside  him, 
and  the  red  rays  of  tlie  declining  sun,  having  pierced 
through  the  shrubs  tliat  concealed  the  retreat, 
gleamed  on  the  languid  features  of  his  beloved  mas- 
ter. 

••  A?fD  long  be  thy  rest,  O  Wolkmar  !  may  sleep 
sit  pleasant  on  thy  soul !  Unhappy  man !  Avar  hath 
estranged  thee  from  thy  native  village  ;  war,  unnatu- 
ral war,  snatched  thee  from  thy  Fanny  ami  her  in- 
fant. AMiere  art  thou,  best  of  Avives  ?  thy  T\  olkmar 
lives  !  report  deceived  thee,  daughter  of  aiSiction ! 
for  the  Avarrior  rests  not  in  the  narroAV  house.  Thou 

fled'st  ,•  thy  beauty  caught  the  eye  of  poAver  5   thou 
H  2 
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fled'st  with  tliy  infant  ami  thy  agcfl  father.  Unliappy 
>voman!  thy  Ijushaml  seeketh  thee  over  tlie  wihls  of 
Switzerland.  Long  be  thy  rest,  O  Wolkmar!  may 
sleep  sit  pleasant  on  thy  soul ! 

*'Yet  not  long  (lid  Wolkmar  rest;  starting,  he  be- 
held the  dog,  who,  seizing  the  coat,  had  shook  it  with 
violenee;  and  liaving  thoroughly  awakened  him, 
whining,  licked  his  face,  and  sprang  through  the 
thicket.  Wolkmar,  eagerly  following,  discerned,  at 
some  distance,  a  man  gently  walking  down  the  de- 
clivity of  the  opposite  hill,  and  his  own  dog  running 
with  full  speed  towards  him.  The  sun  yet  threw 
athwart  the  vale,  rays  of  a  blood-red  hue,  the  sky 
was  overcast,  and  a  few  big  round  drops  rustled 
through  the  drooping  leaves.  W  olkmar  sat  him  down  j 
the  dog  now  fawned  upon  tlie  nran,  then  bounding, 
ran  before  him.  The  curiosity  of  Wolkmar  was 
roused;  lie  Fose  to  meet  tlie  stranger,  who,  as  he 
drew  near,  appeared  old,  very  old,  his  steps  scarce 
supporting  with  a  staff;  a  blue  mantle  was  wrapped 
around  him,  and  his  hair  and  beard  white  as  snow, 
and  waving  to  the  breeze  of  the  hill,  received  from 
beneath  a  dark  cloud,  the  last  deep  crimson  of  the 
setting  sun. 

*<  The  dog  now  ran  wagging  his  tail,  first  to  his 
master,  and  then  to  the  stranger,  leaping  upon  each 
with  marks  of  the  utmost  i-apture,  till  too  rudely  <»x- 
jiressing  his  joy,  the  old  man,  tottering,  fell  at  Ihc 
foot  of  a  blasted  beech,  that  stood  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill.    Wolkmar  hastened  to  his  relief,  and  had 
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just  reached  the  spot,  Mhen,  starting  back,  he  ex- 
claimed, <*  My  father,  O  my  father  !"  Gothre,  for 
so  the  old  man  was  called,  saw  and  knew  his  son  ; 
a  smile  of  ecstacy  li,ghted  up  his  features,  a  momen- 
tary colour  flushed  his  cheek  ;  his  eyes  beamed  ti'ans- 
port  throug'h  the  Avaters  that  suffused  them ;  and, 
stretching  forth  his  arms,  he  faintly  uttered,  "  My 
beloved  son !"  Nature  could  no  more  :  the  bloom 
upon  his  withered  cheek  fled  fast  away;  the  dewy 
lustre  of  his  eye  grew  dim ;  the  throbbing  of  his 
heart  oppressed  him  ;  and,  straining  Wolkmar  with 
convulsive  energy,  the  last  long  breath  of  aged  Go- 
thre fled  cold  across  the  cheek  of  his  son. 

"THEniglit  grew  dark  and  unlovely ;  the  moon 
struggled  to  appear,  and,  by  fits,  her  pale  light 
streamed  across  the  lake  ;  a  silence  deep  and  terri- 
ble prevailed,  unbroken  hut  by  a  wild  shriek,  that  at 
intervals  died  along  the  valley.  Wolkmar  lay  en- 
tranced upon  the  dead  ])ody  of  his  father,  the  dog 
stood  motionless  by  his  side ;  but,  at  last  alarmed, 
he  licked  their  faces,  and  pulled  his  master  by  the 
coat,  till  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  awaken  them, 
he  ran  howling  dreadfully  along  the  valley ;  the  de- 
mon of  the  night  trembled  on  his  hill  of  storms,  and 
the  rocks  returned  a  deepening  echo. 

*<  Wolkmar  at  length  awoke ;  a  cold  sweat 
trickled  over  his  forehead  ,•  every  muscle  shook  with 
liorror;  and,  kneeling  by  the  body  of  Gothre,  he 
wept  aloud.  "  AVhere  is  my  Fanny  !*'  he  exclaimed  ; 
«  Where  shall  I  find  her !   Oh  that  thou  hadst  told 
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me  slie  yel  lived,  j^ood  old  man  !  if  alive,  she  must 
be  near :  the  night  is  dark,  these  mountains  are  un- 
known to  me."  Ashe  spoke,  the  illumined  edge  of  a 
cloud  slione  on  the  face  of  Gothre,  a  smile  yet  dwelt 
upon  his  features  ;  »<  Smilest  thou,  my  father?"  said 
AV  olkmar  ;  "  I  feel  it  at  my  heart ;  all  sliall  yet  be 
well."  "^^rhe  night  again  grew  dark,  and  Wolkmar,  re- 
tiring a  few  paces  from  his  father,  threw  himself  on 
the  ground. 

"  He  had  not  continued  many  minutes  in  this  si- 
tuation, before  the  distant  sound  of  voices  struck  his 
ear  ;  they  seemed  to  issue  from  different  parts  of  the 
valley ;  two  or  three  evidently  approached  the  spot 
where  Gothre  lay,  and  the  name  of  Gothre  wai  at 
length  loudly  and  frequently  repeated.  Wolkmar, 
starting  from  the  ground,  sighed  with  anxiety  and 
expectation  ;  leaning  forward,  he  would  have  listen- 
ed, but  the  beating  ■»£  his  heart  appalled  him.  The 
dog  who,  at  first  alarmed,  had  crept  to  his  master's 
feet,  began  now  to  bark  with  vehemence ;  suddenly 
the  voices  ceased,  and  "Wolkmar  thought  he  heard 
the  soft  and  quick  tread  of  ])eople  fast  approaching. 
At  this  moment,  the  moon  burst  from  behind  a  dark 
cloud,  and  slione  full  on  tlie  dead  body  of  Gothre.  A 
shrill  shriek  pierced  the  air,  and  a  young  woman 
rushing  forward,  fell  on  the  body  of  Gothre.  "  Oh, 
my  Billy !"  she  exclaimed  to  a  little  boy,  who  ran 
up  to  her  out  of  breath,  "  see  our  beloved  Gothre  ! 
he  is  gone  for  ever,  gone  to  heaven,  and  left  us.  O 
my  poor  child !"  clasping  the  boy,  who  cried  most 
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bitterly,  *<  what  shall  we  do  without  him  ?  what  will 
become  of  us  ? — we  will  die  also,  my  BUly !" 

"  Vv^oLKMAR,  in  the  mean  time,  stood  enveloped 
with  shade,  his  arms  stretched  out,  motionless,  and 
fixed  in  silent  astonishment ;  his  tongue  elovc  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth,  and  he  faintly  and  with  difficulty 
uttered,  «'  My  Fanny,  my  child !"  His  accents  reach- 
ed her  ear,  she  sprang  Aviidly  from  the  ground,  « It 
is  my  Wolkmar's  spirit,"  she  exclaimed.  The  sky 
instantly  cleared  all  around,  and  Wolkmar  burst 
upon  her  sight.  They  rushed  together;  she  fainted. 
"  O  my  God  !"  cried  Wolkmar,  "  restore  her  to  life  : 
—she  breathes !  I  thank  thee,  O  my  God,  she 
breathes  !  the  wife  of  Wolkmar  lives  !'*  Fanny  re- 
covering, felt  the  warm  embrace  of  her  beloved  hus- 
band ;  "  dear,  dear  W^olkmar,"  she  faintly  whis- 
pered, «  thy  Fanny — I  cannot  speak — my  Wolkmar, 
I  am  too  liappy — see  our  Billy !"  The  boy  had  crept 
close  to  his  father,  and  was  clasping  him  round  the 
knees.  The  tide  of  aifection  ruslied  impetuously 
through  the  bosom  of  Wolkmar,  "  it  presses  on  my 
heart,'*'  he  said,  •<  I  cannot  bear  it.''  The  domestics, 
whom  Fanny  had  brouglit  with  her  for  protection, 
crouded  round.  «*  Let  us  kneel,"  said  Wolkmar, 
"round  the  body  of  aged  Gothre."  They  knelt 
around  ;  the  moon  slione  sweetly  on  the  earth,  and 
the  spirit  of  Gothre  passed  by— he  saw  his  cliildren, 
and  was  happy." 
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ON  ENVY. 

A  GREAT  proportion  of  the  evils  which  ravage 
society,  originate  in  certain  dispositions,  which  make 
it  the  interest  of  one  man  to  occasion  wretchedness  to 
another.  Whatever  combinations  and  forms,  these 
dispositions  may  assume,  they  are  capable  of  being  re- 
duced to  the  simple  passions — resentment  and  envy. 

Were  it  true,  that  none  ever  sought  to  inflict  pain 
upon  others,  but  upon  the  supposition  of  some  pre- 
vious injurj' ;  to  account  for  by  far  the  largest  half 
of  human  misei-y,  would  be  impracticable.  Thousands 
of  disasters,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are  every 
where  daily  experienced,  which  result  from  human 
agency,  and  which  have  not  been  merited.  To  ai- 
sert  that  these  are  occasioned  by  a  certain  some- 
thing, wliich  enlightened  and  sober  minds  have  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  human  excellence,  might,  ai 
first  sight,  appear  absurd  in  theory ;  and  yet,  upon 
examination,  it  will  be  found  to  exist  in  fact. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  our  na- 
ture, is,  a  love  of  superiority.  For  noble  purposes, 
the  Creator  implanted  tliis  principle  in  our  breasts. 
It  accords  with  the  destiny  of  a  being,  capable  of  an 
endless  progression,  in  whatever  might  ennoble  the 
mind.  Where  it  exists  in  the  pure  state  of  a  desire 
of  pre-eminence  in  whatever  is  good  or  great,  and 
excites  to  laudable  endeavours  to  accomplish  the  end, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  invaluable  parts  of  our  constitu- 
tion. W  itliout  it  life  would  stagnate,  and  the  powers 
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of  the  mind  languish  in  a  slate  of  continual  torpor. 
Under  the  direction  of  virtuous  principles,  it  propels 
incessantly  to  worthy  actions.  The  soul  is  stimulated 
by  it,  to  equal,  if  not  to  excel,  those  who  occupy  the 
higher  grades  of  excellence.  Each  successive  degree 
excites  fresh  admiration  ;  while  the  love  of  pre-emi- 
nence rouses  its  ardour,  and  quickens  its  exertions. 
Upon  this  excellent  disposition,  not  unworthy  of 
even  the  celestial  state,  moralists  have  bestowed  the 
uame  of  emulation. 

But  when  a  love  of  pre-eminence  associates  with 
depraved  dispositions,  it  degenerates  into  enrijf  a  pas- 
sion, wliich  moralists  have  agreed  to  pronounce  the 
most  base  and  diabolical.  That  excellence  in  others, 
which,  to  a  generous  mind,  gives  fresh  ardour,  and 
stimulates  to  honourable  exertions,  to  equal  or  excel, 
jjroduces,  in  an  envious  mind,  the  most  excruciating 
sensations,  and  prompts  to  the  basest  actions. 

Envy  is  a  passion  which  torments  the  soul,  on  ac- 
eount  of  the  happiness  of  another  5  and  excites  to  ac- 
tions, which  have  for  their  object,  not  to  excel  tlie 
object  envied,  but  to  reduce  him  beneath  the  level  of 
him  who  envies.  Instead  of  redoubling  his  energies 
and  perseverance  to  out-do  his  rival  by  virtuous  mea- 
sures, the  envious  man  indulges  in  cunning  and  de- 
traction ;  and  labours  to  depreciate  that  excellence, 
which  he  has  not  reached,  but  which  it  is  probable 
he  might  have  even  excelled,  had  he  employed  the 
same  energies  in  virtuous  endeavours,  which  he  has 
done  in  those  that  are  vicious. 
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It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  envious  man  is  the 
most  unhappy.  His  torments  are  acute,  yet  he  cannot 
command  sympathy.  Every  man  finds  it  his  interest  to 
put  liim  to  fresli  torture ;  because  every  man  finds  ithis 
interest  to  be  happy.  He  is,  indeed,  emphatically  a 
self-tormentor,  approaching,  in  the  causes  and  nature 
of  his  pain,  to  the  state  of  devils,  who  are  torn  with 
envious  rage,  on  contemplating  the  happiness  of 
others.  What  a  dreadful  situation  is  this !  To  be 
compelled  to  hate  that  in  others,  which,  we  are  con- 
scious we  ought  to  love  ',  to  he  racked  continually, 
not  because  others  have  injured  us,  but  merely  be- 
cause they  are  prospered  j  to  be  doomed  to  abhor 
and  traduce  that,  which,  we  are  certain,  others  will  es- 
teem ;  and  to  be  constantly  in  a  state  where  all  around 
us  are  plotting  our  misery,  by  constant  endeavours  to 
be  prosperous  and  happy !  Such  is  the  state  of  the  en- 
vious man. — But  this  is  not  the  worst.  Those  momen- 
tary pleasures,  Avhich  usually  accompany  other  pas- 
sions, are  unknown  to  the  envious.  Anger,  in  its  Avild- 
ness  and  impetuosity,  imagines  the  destruction  of  its 
object ;  revenge  quaffs  the  blood  of  its  victim  with  a 
satanical  joy  ;  but  not  one  ray  of  delight  ever  glis- 
tens up(»n  the  haggard  face  of  envy.  If  the  envious 
man  have  a  moment's  respite  from  torment,  it  is  by 
flattering  himself,  that,  sooner  or  later,  some  evil 
shall  befal  the  ol)jett  Avho  gives  him  pain.  Thus  is 
verified  the  observation  of  Eliphaz — «»  Envy  slayeth 
the  silly  one." 
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In  those  theories  of  the  passions,  and  analyses  of 
liuman  misery,  which  have  been  frequently  and  skil- 
fully made,  the  case  of  the  envious  has  been  always 
regarded  as  singularly  unhappy.  Cyprian,  treating  of 
this  detestable  passion,  observes,  "  The  Sicilian  ty- 
rants never  invented  the  like  torment.    It  crucifies 
their  souls,  withers  their  bodies,  makes  them  hollow- 
eyed,  pale,  lean,  and   ghastly."    Another  of  the  fa- 
thers, Chrysostom,  says,  "  As  a  moth  gnaws  a  gar- 
ment, so  doth  envy  consume  a  man,  to  be  a  skeleton, 
a  lean  and  pale  carcass,  quickened  with  a  fiend." 
«  So  often,"  observes  the  very  learned  and  judicious 
Burton,  '•  so  often,  as  an  envious  wretch  sees  ano- 
tlier  man  prosper,  he  repines  and  grieves ;  no  greater 
pain  can  come  to  him,  than  to  hear  of  anotlier  man's 
well-doing  j  it  is  a  dagger  at  his  heart.  His  whole  life 
is  sorrow ;   nothing  fats  him  but  other  mens'  ruin — 
for,  to  speak  in  a  w  ord,  envy  is  nought  else  than  sor- 
row for  other  mens'  good,  and  joy  at  their  harm." 
Tacitus  observes,  *•  it  is  a  common  disease,  to  envy 
another  man's  prosperity ;  and  it  is,  in  most  men,  in- 
curable"— and,  says  Marcus  Aurelius,  "  I  have  read 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee  authors ;  I  have  con- 
sulted with  many  wise  men,  for  a  remedy  for  envy ; 
I  never  could  find  any,  but  to  renounce  all  happi- 
ness, and  to  be  a  wretch  for  ever."~These  are  the 
attestations  of  men  of  splentlid  talents,  and  a  com- 
prehensive and  acute  knowledge  of  human  nature; 
who,  while  they  demonstrate  the  nature  of  envy  to 
have  been  the  sajne  in  ail  ages,  elucidate  that  nature 
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itself,  by  assuring  us,  it  is  a  tormenting,  constant, 
and  permanent  passion,  nourished  by  the  welfare  of 
others. 

The  conscious  shame  which  accompanies  envy, 
aggravates  the  misery  of  the  envious.  There  are  few 
vicious  propensities  which  regardless  characters  will 
not  avow  ;  but  scarcely  any  man,  however  worthless, 
will  consent  to  the  imputation  of  envy.  Even  when 
its  symptoms  and  effects  are  so  obvious,  as  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  the  envious  man,  conscious  of  the 
baseness  of  the  passion  by  which  he  is  tormented, 
affects  to  ascribe  his  agitation,  censure,  and  dislike, 
to  virtuous  motives.  He  has  the  mortification  to  feel, 
tliat  he  hates  what,  he  is  convinced,  is  amiable  ;  and 
that  what  produces  pain,  ought  to  give  him  i)leasure. 
To  declare  this,  he  is  aware,  would  expose  him  to 
contempt ;  and,  therefore,  his  ingenuity  is  put  to  the 
rack,  to  devise  some  reasonable  pretext  for  his  con- 
duct. Some  of  the  most  acute  pangs  result  fx'om  the 
turpitude  of  the  passion,  which  is  thus  forcibly  ex- 
pressed  by  Solomon ;  "  Envy  is  the  rottenness  of  the 
bones." 

In  many  cases,  the  vail  which  cunning  throws 
over  envy  is  so  thick,  as  to  screen  it  from  detection. 
A  very  common  subterfuge  is.  an  affected  concern 
for  the  public  good.  On  this  account  the  affected 
zeal  is  permitted  to  blaze  with  a  torch-like  brillian- 
cy, whicli  exposes  cvci'y  speck  upon  the  envied  per- 
son j  and  tlieen>  ions  man,  who  would  be  detested,  were 
his  real  motives  kuown>  acquires  a  reputation   for 
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patriotism  or  sanctity,  iii  the  same  proportion  tliat 
he  indulges  the  spirit  of  censure ;  that  is,  in  the  same 
proportion  that  he  gratifies  liis  envy.  But  the  still 
more  common  mask  which  envy  puts  on  is  pity.  The 
envious  person  affects  to  feel  deep  concern  for  those 
foibles  which  cloud  that  excellence  he  pretends  to  ad- 
mire. These  infirmities,  which  acquire  a  deeper  hue 
from  the  splendour  of  those  talents,  morality  or  worth 
with  which  they  are  surrounded,  like  particles  dan- 
cing in  a  sun-beam,  are  the  materials,  which  he  care- 
fully collects,  and  appropriates  to  mitigate  the  pain 
he  feels. 

Those  who  are  most  liable  to  envy  are  the  ava- 
ricious, little  and  contracted  minds,  and  the  proud, 
who  are  conscious  of  little  worth,  and  are  afraid  to 
be  out-done  by  others.  Every  covetous  man  indulges 
in  the  pernicious  opinion,  that  he  is  injured  in  tiie 
same  proportion  that  every  other  is  benefited.  The 
social  and  benevolent  dispositions  of  liis  nature  wither 
and  die,  under  the  pestilential  influence  of  selfish- 
ness ;  and  he  lives  in  a  state  of  perpetual  hostility 
against  his  species. — The  man  of  a  little  and  a  nar- 
row soul,  sickens  at  the  thought  of  anj  excellence  in 
another,  which  he  is  conscious  he  does  not  possess ; 
or  of  any  happiness,  to  which  his  contracted  and  sus- 
picious spirit  whispers  him,  he  shall  never  attain. 
To  the  noble  and  generous  principles  of  action  he  is 
a  stranger.  Blest,  neither  with  a  mind  to  plan,  nor 
ability  to  execute,  he  sits  down,  the  victim  of  his  own 
fears  and  suspicions.    Envy  marks  him  for  its  own. 
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You  shall  hardly  ever  find  him  use  any  exertions  to 
equal  that  which  he  envies,  but  such  pitiful  and  un- 
just measures,  as,  he  hopes,  will  bring  down  the  en- 
vied object.  His  are  not  the  manly  exertions  of  an 
honourable  competitor,  who  admires  his  rival,  and 
seeks  to  outstrip  by  fair  running ;  but  the  peevish 
contention  of  a  sicldy  mind,  which,  irritated  at  the 
rapid  strides  of  his  rival,  casts  dust  in  his  eyes,  or 
wastes  that  strength  which  he  ought  to  have  spent 
on  the  race,  in  collecting  obstacles  to  east  in  liis 
way. 

Proud  men,  who  are  either  conscious  of  little 
that  is  excellent,  or  fear  to  be  excelled  in  the  little 
they  possess,  are  equally  subject  to  this  degrading 
passion.  Their  minds  are  so  exclusively  under  the 
government  of  selfishness,  that  they  cannot  bear  that 
excellence  in  anotlier,  which  they  are  conscious  they 
do  not  possess.  Pride,  which  is  the  wiiirlpool  of  the 
soul,  seeks  to  draw  every  thing  which  would  com- 
mand esteem,  within  its  vortex.  Were  this  insatiable 
desire  productive  of  laudable  exertion,  it  would  de- 
note solid  worthy  but  in  many  it  associates  with  tlie 
most  worthless  dispositions  of  tlie  human  heart. 

Pride  Mill  stimulate  the  love  of  pre-eminence, 
but  will  be  far  from  giving  security  against  recourse 
to  dishonourable  measures  :  it  will  magnify  the  dan- 
ger of  competition,  and,  where  it  is  not  under  the  di- 
rection of  virtue,  will,  in  its  ardour,  transgress  all 
anoderate  bounds,  and  expose  the  real  dispositions  to 
an  easy  detection.    In  the  impetuosity  of  pride  and 
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anger,  the  vail  of  hypocrisy  is  rent,  arid  tlie  hideous 
aspect  of  envy  exhibited. 

However  deeply  envy  may  he  interred  in  the 
heart,  to  prevent  disgrace,  it  displays  itself  by  symp- 
toms which  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  man  whose 
gratifications  are  confined  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  his  own  interest,  is  certainly  the  victim  of  this 
hateful  affection.  The  heart  wliieli  can  neither  act 
nor  feel  for  others,  envies  their  happiness,  and  would 
prevent  it,  were  it  in  its  power.  It  is  only  the  bene- 
volent soul,  who  "  would  willingly  wipe  off*  all  tears 
from  all  faces,"  whom  we  dare  exempt  from  symp- 
toms of  this  dangerous  malady.  T'lie  man  wlio  with- 
draws his  benevolence  from  others,  who  resists  op- 
portunities of  ameliorating  the  state  of  society,  or 
who  would,  were  it  in  his  power,  interfere  with  the 
project  of  another's  happiness,  is  an  envious  man. 

But  the  envious  are  not  contented  to  act  upon 
the  defensive;  they  produce  incontestible  evidence 
of  an  ofi'ensive  disposition,  by  the  pleasure  which 
they  cannot  conceal,  occasioned  by  tlie  miseries  of 
others  ;  and  by  the  oblique  measures  which  they  em- 
ploy, to  overwhelm  llie  envied  object.  Although  no 
provocation  may  have  been  given,  nor  is  it  at  all  ne- 
cessaiy,  in  the  case  of  envy,  that  there  should ;  the 
envious  share  all  the  pleasures  of  resentment  and  re- 
venge. Such  is  the  diabolical  nature  of  this  passion, 
that  it  is  as  much  surfeited  witli  delight,  in  the  ruin 
of  an  innocent  individual,  as  though  he  had  commit- 
ted the  greatest  enormities.    Indeed,  it  is  the  excel- 
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lence  of  tlie  suffering  individual,  and  tliat  alone, 
which  stings  the  envious  to  madness,  and  occasions 
the  distempered  satisfaction  Avliich  they  experience 
from  the  contemplation  of  their  miseries.  It  is  easj 
to  conceive  of  the  passion  of  resentment,  upon  the 
supposition  of  an  offence  previously  given  ;  and  even 
revenge  will  admit  of  a  rational  exjdanation  ',  but 
that  a  disposition  should  be  fostered  in  the  human 
heart,  which  is  capable  of  plotting,  and  delighting 
in,  the  ruin  of  an  individual,  for  that  which  the  lieaii; 
cannot  but  approve  of,  discovers  something  worse 
than  human.  It  is  a  demon  engendered  in  those  re- 
gions of  the  soul,  Avhich  spread  along  the  confines  of 
hell.  This  demon  is  envy  :  "  the  most  malignant 
passion,"  says  the  judicious  Dr.  Reid,  "that  can 
lodge  in  the  human  breast,  which  devours  as  its  na- 
tural food,  the  happiness  of  those  who  are  most  de- 
serving of  our  esteem :"  or,  in  the  still  more  em- 
pliatie  language  of  the  apostle,  "  it  is  an  unruly  evil, 
full  of  detidly  poison.*' 

But  the  most  ordiuaiy  symptoms  of  envy,  are 
censure  and  detraction,  "^^riie  object  envied  has  every 
deduction,  which  even  envy  can  suggest,  made  from 
what  they  are  constrained,  from  shame,  to  pro- 
nounce excellent ;  his  infirmilies  are  magnified  into 
crime,  and  his  best  actions  placed  to  the  account  of 
the  basest  motives.  The  failings  and  imperfections 
are  seized  wi;h  avidity,  and  fabricated,  >vith  art  ren- 
dered more  dexterous  by  the  furies,  into  a  shroud,  to 
conceal  that  from  the  view  of  others,  which  occa- 
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sions  toi'dirc  to  the  envious.  Tiieii'  {irtilice  appears 
often  in  tlie  motives  to  Mliich  tliey  ascribe  their  con- 
duct. To  openly  declare  the  dispositions  Avliich  ac- 
tuate them,  or  (he  object  thev  have  in  view,  would 
render  them  contemptible.  But,  Avith  sufficient  cau- 
tion and  finesse,  it  is  possible  so  to  dispose  of  the 
matter,  especially  among  the  ig'noraut,  as  to  acquire 
credit  for  the  purest  motives.  Envy  puts  on  the  mask 
of  concern  for  countiy  or  for  religion ;  detraction, 
slander,  and  all  the  destructive  engines  of  malevo- 
lence are  played  ofl\,  under  the  notion  Ihatthe  envious 
man  is  the  enemy  of  whatever  is  deemed  immoral ; 
and,  by  consequence,  the  friend  of  humanity,  of  the 
cburcli,  of  God.  Whrit  an  impudent  and  detestable 
disposition  !  What  an  aggravated  degree  of  impiety, 
matured  by  study  arid  reilection  ?  To  gratify  openly 
the  most  slianieful  and  pernicious  passions,  and  fa- 
ther it  upon  religion  ?  This  is  a  species  of  hypocrisy 
tliat  deserves  to  be  doubly  damned  ! 

The  consequences  of  envy  are  flagitious.  They 
are  every  wliere  felt.  They  produce  a  morbid  action 
in  society.  Envy  does  more  to  empoison  tlie  streams 
of  human  felicity,  than  all  tiie  passions  besides. 
These  propensities  of  our  nature,  which  under  the 
government  of  enlightened  reason,  would  have  large- 
ly contributed  to  the  accumulation  of  human  hapj)!- 
ness,  receive  from  envy  a  wrong  bias,  and  become 
the  causes  of  the  most  envenomed  sufferings.  Owing 
to  this,  tlie  things  which  are  truly  excellent,  are  seen 
through  the  perverted  medium  of  detraction,  and 
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are  not  esteemed,  because  they  are  misrepresented ; 
while  the  most  hateful  and  destructive  passions  are 
let  loose,  with  a  liberal  indulgence,  under  the  patron- 
age of  religion. 

Those  malignant,  unceasing,  and  perpetual  perse- 
cutions, conducted  under  the  banners  of  envy,  deter 
many  from  strenuous  exertions  in  the  cause  of  vir- 
tue, and  enfeeble  the  liands  of  those,  who,  either 
in  defiance  of  envy,  or  not  calculating  on  its  opposi- 
tion, had  embarked  in  that,  which  they  believed  to 
constitute  a  high  degree  of  human  excellence. 

But,  to  borrow  the  language  of  a  sensible  and 
nervous  writer,  "  the  ill  effects  which  this  perni- 
cious passion  hath  upon  society,  are  beyond  all  ex- 
pression :  it  is  an  unruly  eviUfull  of  deadly  poison; 
and  spreads  its  malignant  influence  Avherever  it 
comes.  Wrath  is  cruelf  and  anger  is  outrageous  ;  hut 
who  is  able  to  stand  before  envy'H^  saith  Solomon. 
Merit  and  innocence,  the  two  great  securities  of 
peace  and  happiness,  are  so  far  from  being  shielded 
against  it,  that  they  are  the  most  of  all  exposed  to 
its  malignant  assaults,  and  the  sure  objects  of  its 
fiercest  vengeance.  AVitness  the  violence  of  the  sons 
of  Jacob,  who  could  sacrifice  their  own  brother  to 
the  jealousy  of  a  dreaded  superiority,  even  in  a 
dream.  Witness  the  implacable  malice  of  Saul 
against  David,  tlie  man  of  all  the  earth  he  was  most 
obliged  to;  who  had  so  often  saved  him  and  his  king- 
dom from  ruin;  and  was  the  greatest  glory,  as  well 
as  the  greatest  security,  of  his  country.    It  unhinges 
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all  the  obligations  of  gratitude  and  justice,  and 
changes  the  very  tendencies  of  our  nature:  it  is  con- 
scious of  its  own  malignity,  and,  therefore,  it  is  im- 
possible to  relax  it  by  good  offices,  because  it  justly 
regards  all  returns  of  kindness  and  benevolence  to 
be  (as  in  truth  they  are)  the  greatest  reproaches  to 
it.  In  one  word,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  to  this  one 
fountain,  that  faction  and  strife,  murder  and  hatred, 

and  infamy  owe  their  rise. We  live  in  the  world 

like  furies,  and  we  leave  it  in  a  condition  that  ren- 
ders us  unfit  for  every  thing,  but  the  conversation  of 
fiends  and  accursed  spirits." 

It  would  be  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  the  monster 
envy,  to  desist  from  any  thing,  which  might  give  it 
offence.  This  would  be,  in  fact,  to  decline  every  glo- 
rious enterprize,  and  to  desist  from  every  thing  ei- 
ther really  or  reputedly  excellent.  To  be  envied  is 
indeed  a  blessing,  although  it  is  one  for  which  envy 
frequently  exacts  a  large  price.  All  who  have  made 
the  Iiuman  heart  their  study,  have  found,  tliat,  as  hu- 
man nature  is  now  constituted,  envy  will  follow  me- 
rit, as  the  shadow  the  substance,  and  have  long  since 
agreed  to  yield  the  suflerings  which  it  occasions,  as  a 
tribute  :  which,  it  must  be  observed,  the  envious  as 
rigidly  exact,  as  did 

—Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  witli  blood  of  human  sacrifice— 
those  innocent  victims,  that  "  passed  througli  fire  to 
his  grim  idol." 

I  SHALL  conclude  this  essay  by  observing,  that 
the  best  revenge  the  envied  can  take  upon  the  en- 
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tIous,  for  all  the  evils  they  are  doomed  to  sustain, 
is,  to  double  their  exertions  in  the  pursuit  of  whate- 
ver is  justly  esteemed  excellent.  This,  although  it 
cannot  obviate  the  evil,  will  contribute  aid  to  sup- 
port it ;  and  while  it  may  be  productive  of  a  general 
good,  will  yield  that  personal  satisfaction,  which  has 
induced  moralists  to  adopt  the  maxim,  that  "  virtue 
is  its  own  reward." 


A  RECEIPT  FOR  DETRACTION. 

A  GENTLEMAN  of  my  acquaintance,  who  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  mingling  with  society  in  its  differ- 
ent grades,  and  who,  he  tells  me,  has  devoted  a  great 
share  of  his  attention,  for  years,  to  tlie  phenomena 
of  detraction,  has  furnished  me  with  the  following 
instructions,  which  he  has  requested  me  to  publish 
for  the  benefit  of  all  who  wish  to  excel  in  this  art. 

RECIPE. 

1.  Acc^uiRE  a  perfect  command  of  your  legs, 
arms,  and  features,  particularly  the  eyes,  which  is 
to  be  obtained  by  practising  before  a  glass. 

2.  Provide  yourself  in  a  large  quantity  of  words 
and  plirases,  suchas:  Ui/f — if — it  is  no  matter — Iivish 
you  may  not  he  mistaken — do  you  know  wlw  you 
have — mark  the  end  of  it — what  you  say  is  true,  but 
— did  you  not  hear — 0  yes,  hut — &c.  &c.  &e. 

3.  If  possible,  form  a  partnershij),  who  will  act 
the  part  of  retailers,  and  who,  on  account  of  their 
own  credit,  will  keep  your  secret. 
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4.  When  you  begin  to  practice,  deal  largely  in 
shrugs,  smiles,  grins,  Avinks,  laughs,  nods,  and  whis- 
pers ;  and,  in  very  extraordinary  cases,  you  may  get 
up  from  your  chair,  walk  through  tlie  room,  and 
whistle — heaving  a  deep  sigh  will  be  found  to  liave 
an  admirable  effect,  providing  it  is  seldom  done  ;  and 
throwing  the  arms  a  kimbo,  observing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  jerk  the  head  suddenly  back,  and  to  shoot 
one  of  tlie  legs  directly  forward,  in  a  straight  line 
with  the  body,  accompanying  tliis  violent  emotion 
with  a  broad  look,  has  been  often  practised  with 
great  success. 

5.  Pretend  a  great  respect  for  the  person  you 
wish  to  defame,  but  never  praise  Iiim,  unless  for  tlie 
purpose  of  giving  greater  weight  to  your  detraction. 
When  you  begin  to  praise,  aifeet  deep  interest  in  it, 
and  discover  a  wish  to  proceed — stop  abruptly,  let 
your  words  appear  to  stick  in  your  throat,  and  shew 
a  little  confusion.  Those  who  witness  this,  will  in- 
stantly conclude,  the  reason  why  you  did  not  proceed, 
was,  not  because  you  felt  pain  in  doing  it,  but  the 
object  was  undeserving  of  your  praise. 

^.  When  you  speak  of  the  foibles  of  the  object 
of  detraction,  aftect  much  concern — if  you  can  shed 
tears,  so  much  the  better  ;  at  all  events  you  can  cer- 
tainly sigh.  After  you  have  handled  his  character 
with  great  solemnity  and  deep  regret,  for  hours  toge- 
ther, do  not  fail  to  conclude  by  saying — I  koiw  it  is 
otheim-ibc — I  should  he  sorry  if  it  were  true,  or  words 
to  that  effect. 
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7.  In  reporting  any  thing  of  the  object,  contrive 
the  matter  so,  that  you  never  leave  a  good  impres- 
sion— this  may  be  accomplished  by  adding,  diminish- 
ing, or  changing  the  circumstances,  as  necessity  may 
require.  Tlie  nice  point  liere,  is  to  give  a  Avrong  im- 
pression, without  committing  yourself  for  a  false- 
hood. 

8.  I  WOULD  advise,  as  a  very  essential  point,  that 
you  deal  very  sparingly  in  gross  falsehood — indeed, 
that  you  never  tell  a  palpable  lie,  unless  where  you 
are  certain  that  tlie  parties  are  so  prejudiced,  that 
they  would  give  you  credit  for  the  truth,  and  defend 
you,  although  they  should  be  convinced  in  tlieir  own 
consciences  you  were  a  liar. 

P.  S.  With  a  very  little  variation,  the  above  will 
apply  to  detraction  in  wi'iting :    only  observing   to 

make  frequent  use  of  a  long  black  line,  thus, , 

which  always  conveys  an  idea  of  something  too  gross 
to  be  expressed  in  language. 


WE  receive  from  God  12  blessings  every  mi- 
nute, relative  to  respiration  ;  30  relative  to  our  un- 
derstanding and  will ;  and  6000  relative  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  bodies  :  consequently,  Ciod  grants, 
each  minute,  60i2  blessings,-  and  362,520  every  hour 

we  live. 

Sturm's  Reflections. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  ADDISOX. 

JOSEPH  ADDISON  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Reverend  Lainicclot  Addison,  Dean  of  LiteJifield ; 
and  was  born  on  the  first  of  May,  1672,  at  Milston, 
near  Ambresbuiy,  in  Wiltsliire,  of  which  place  hii 
father  >vas  then  I'ector.  He  was  baptized  on  the  day 
of  his  birth,  owing  to  his  apparently  weak  state, 
which  threatened  a  speedy  termination  to  his  exis- 
tence. 

Dr.  Addison  was  a  man  of  considerable  learn-- 
ing,  of  amiable  manners,  and  unaffected  piety ;  he 
was  consequently  solicitous  that  his  children  should 
imbibe  the  purest  principles  of  virtue  and  religion, 
and  he  exerted  every  effort  of  example  and  precept 
to  render  them  what  he  wished.  Assuming  no  por- 
tion of  harshness  on  the  one  hand,  nor  too  much  re- 
laxing the  reins  of  discipline  on  the  other,  he  became 
the  object  of  united  love  and  reverence  to  all  his  fa- 
mily. Steele,  who  was  well  acquainted  vdth  the 
dean,  has  given  us  a  most  lively  and  exquisite  picture 
of  his  parental  and  domestic  conduct. 

<*I  REMEMBER,  auiong  all  my  acquaintance," 
says  he,  "  but  one  man  whom  I  have  thought  to  live 
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witli  liis  cliildren  with  equanimity  and  a  good  grace. 
He  had  three  sons  and  one  daugliter,  whom  lie  bred 
with  all  the  care  imaginable,  in  a  liberal  and  ingenu- 
ous  way.  I  have  often  Iieard  him  say,  he  had  the 
weakness  to  love  one  much  better  than  the  other,  but 
that  he  took  as  mucli  pains  to  correct  that  as  any 
otlier  criminal  passion  tliat  could  arise  in  his  mind. 
His  method  was,  to  make  it  the  only  pretension  in  his 
children  to  his  favour,  to  be  Idnd  to  each  other;  and 
he  would  tell  them,  tliat  lie  who  was  the  best  brother, 
he  would  reckon  the  best  son.  This  turned  their 
thoughts  into  an  emulation  for  the  superiority  in 
kind  and  tender  aifection  towards  each  other.  The 
boys  behaved  themselves  very  early  with  a  manly 
friendship  ,•  and  their  sister,  instead  of  the  gross  fa- 
miliarities and  impertinent  freedoms  in  behaviour, 
usual  in  other  houses,  was  always  treated  by  them 
with  as  much  complaisance  as  any  other  young  lady 
of  their  acquaintance.  It  was  an  unspeakable  plea- 
sure to  visit,  or  sit  at  a  meal,  in  that  family.  I  have 
often  seen  the  old  man's  heart  flow  at  his  eyes  with 
joy,  upon  occasions  which  would  appear  indifferent  to 
such  as  were  strangers  to  the  turn  of  his  mind ;  but 
a  very  slight  accident,  wherein  he  saw  his  children's 
good-will  to  one  another,  created  in  him  the  god-like 
pleasure  of  loving  them,  because  they  loved  each 
other.  This  great  command  of  himself,  in  hiding  his 
first  impulse  to  partiality,  at  last  improved  to  a  steady 
justice  towards  them  ;   and  that,  whjch  at  first  was 
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but  an  expedient  to  correct  his  weakness,  was  after- 
wards the  measure  of  his  virtue." 

To  this  judicious  treatment  of  his  children  in 
their  earliest  years,  we  owe  that  sweetness  of  dispo- 
sition, that  philanthropy  and  piety  whicli  distinguished 
his  son  Joseph  through  life.  As  tlie  doctor  was,  how- 
ever, much  employed  in  the  necessaiy  and  useful  du- 
ties of  a  parish  priest,  and  a  great  portion  of  his  lei- 
sure was  devoted  to  compositions  in  defence  of  the 
established  church,  young  Addison,  when  arrived  at 
a  proper  age  for  public  tuition,  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Nash,  who  at  that  time  kept  a 
school  at  Ambresbury.  He  had  resided  some  time, 
and  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  with  this  gen- 
tleman, when  he  was  removed,  by  the  wish  of  his  fa- 
ther, to  a  larger  seminary  at  Salisbury,  under  the  su- 
perintendance  of  Mr.  Taylor. 

Here,  however,  he  remained  not  long;  for  in 
1683,  when  he  had  entered  his  twelfth  year,  his  fa- 
ther, now  just  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Lichfield, 
and  wishing  to  have  his  son  nearer  his  new  residence, 
and  more  beneath  his  eye,  committed  him  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Shaw,  master  of  the  grammar  school  in 
that  city,  and  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Shaw. 

In  this  situation,  nothing  more  material  is  record- 
ed of  him,  than  his  enterprize  and  courage  in  leading 
and  conducting,  successfully,  a  plan  for  barring-out 
his  master ;  a  disorderly  privilege  which,  until  tlie 
middle  of  the  last  century,  universally  prevailed  in 
our  principal  seminaries  for  education,-   where  ike 
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boys,  exiiltinj*  at  the  re-approach  of  their  periodical 
liberty,  and  unwilling  to  wait  its  regular  cotimence- 
ment,  seized  upon  the  school  some  days  previous  to 
the  vacation  5  violently  excluded  their  preceptor, 
by  barricading  the  doors,  and,  not  content  with  the 
simple  possession  of  the  fortress,  usually  defied  ;  ad 
ridiculed  him  from  its  windows.  As  this  practice 
was,  however,  for  the  most  part,  an  expected  occur- 
rence, the  master,  generally  with  great  good  hu- 
mour, forgave  the  attempt,  and  sometimes  even  fa- 
voured the  design,  by  assuming  the  appearance  of 
singular  precaution,  to  defeat  which,  much  manoeu- 
vre and  stratagem  became  necessary  on.  the  part  of 
the  conspirators. 

A  SHORT  period  only  had  elapsed,  when  he  was 
again  removed,  and  left  Lichfield  for  the  Charter 
House,  over  which  then  presided  Dr.  Ellis,  a  man 
of  very  respectable  literature  and  abilities.  There 
are  few  things  more  prejudicial  to  improvement  in 
boys,  than  a  rapid  transition  from  school  to  school ; 
jieither  the  grammar  nor  the  modes  of  teaching  are 
probably  alike  ;  it  i*  usually  necessary  to  return  upon 
the  ground  already  passed  ,•  much  time  is  therefore 
"ivasted  in  acquiring  the  new  method,  and  intricacy 
and  confusion  but  too  often  ensue.  Addison,  however, 
seems  happily  to  have  escaped  the  common  conse- 
quences of  these  frequent  changes,  the  result  pro- 
J)ably,  on  the  part  of  his  father,  rather  of  necessity 
than  of  choice.  It  was  in  this  school,  that  Ite  form- 
ed an  intimacy  with  sir  Richard  Steele,  which  was 
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nearly  durable  as  his  life,  and  productive  of  iuealcu- 
lable  benefit  both  to  themselves  and  the  public. 

It  is  a  decided  proof  of  the  early  proficiency  of 
Addison,  that,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  deemed 
qualified  for  an  university.  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1687,  he  relinquished  the  Chartreux  for  Oxford,  and 
was  entered  of  Queen's  College,  formerly  the  seat  of 
his  father's  studies. 

A  scEXE  now  opened  upon  our  young  collegian, 
perfectly  adapted  to  his  genius.  Oxford  has  ever 
been  celebrated  for  its  peculiar  attention  to  classical 
learning;  and  Addison,  who  had  already  imbibed  a 
strong  relish  for  the  best  writers  of  Greece  and 
Borne,  here  found  the  encouragement,  and  all  the  op- 
portunities for  improvement  he  could  wish.  He  had 
resided  about  two  years  at  Queen's  College,  when  a 
copy  of  some  verses  that  he  had  written  in  the  Latin 
language  having  accidentally  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Lancaster,  then  fellow,  and  afterwards  provost 
of  Queen's,  he  was  so  much  struck  with  their  merit, 
that  he  resolved  to  patronize  t)ieir  author,  and  sliortly 
succeeded  in  procuring  his  admission  into  Magdalen 
College,  where  he  was  elected  a  demy  in  July,  1689, 
a  situation  nearly  similar  to  that  which  is  elsewhere 
designated  by  the  appellation  of  scholar. 

In  this  college,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  on  February  14,  1693,  he  prosecuted  hit 
classical  studies  with  uncommon  ardour;  and  in  a 
short  time  acquired  a  reputation  for  Latin  poetry, 
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more  extensive  and   splendid  llian  had  hitherto  at- 
tended any  English  name. 

To  these  Latin  coniposifions  he  appears  to  have 
been  verj-  partial.  Ileeollected  them  with  great  care 
in  tlie  second  volume  of  the  Mnsw  Anglkinioe,  and 
sent  them  as  a  present  to  the  celebrated  Boileau, 
*<  who,"  observes  Mr.  TickelK  "  from  that  time  con- 
ceived an  opinion  of  the  Englisli  genius  for  poetry ;" 
an  assertion  most  probably  without  foundation,  or 
built  upon  a  mere  compliment,  as  Boileau  is  well 
known  to  have  held  modern  Latin  poetry  in  utter  eon- 
tempt. 

These  juvenile  productions  of  Addison  are  in 
number  eight.  1st.  Peace  restored  to  Europe  under 
the  auspices  of  \\  illiam  ;  2dly.  A  description  of  the 
Barometer;  Sdly.  The  Battle  of  the  Pigmies  and 
the  Cranes  ;  -ithly.  On  the  Resurrection,  descriptive 
of  the  painting  over  the  altar  in  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford ;  5thly.  The  Bom  ling  Green  ;  6thly.  An  Ode 
to  Dr.  Hannes,  an  ingenious  physician  and  poet ; 
7thly.  The  Puppet  Show  ;  Sthly.  Ode  to  Dr.  Burnet, 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Of  the  topics  thus  chosen,  the  first,  the  fourth, 
and  the  eighth  are  susceptible  of  the  finest  strokes  of 
sublimity  and  imagination  ;  but  it  must  be  aftirmed, 
that  Addison  has  by  no  means  done  them  justice. 
His  diction  and  versification  are  indeed  classical  and 
harmonious  ;  but  the  enthusiasm  which  liberty  and 
religion  should  inspire  in  the  mind  of  a  poet  is  in  vain 
sought  for.    If  on  subjects  of  this  exalted  nature  he 
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be  thought  detjeienl,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  much 
fancy  or  ilhistration  shoukl  decorate  such  themes  as 
The  Barometer,  The  EotcUng  Green,  or  The  Tuppet 
Slioiv,  They  might,  however,  Avith  mucli  propriety 
have  been  seasoned  both  with  satire  and  humour; 
they  have  neither,  and  are  only  valuable  for  preci- 
sion in  description,  and  for  neatness  and  purity  iu 
language. 

Many  of  our  poets,  both  anterior  to  and  since  the 
days  of  Addison,  have,  in  an  early  period  of  life, 
gained  celebrity  by  the  composition  of  Latin  verse. 
The  epigrams  and  hendecasyllables  of  Leland,  the 
first  Englishman,  who  after  the  restoration  of  letters 
wrote  Latin  poetry  with  any  pretensions  to  classical 
taste,  have  occasionally  much  elegance  and  beauty. 
MiUon's  Poemata,  together  with  great  melody  and 
classic  purity,  possess  the  merit  of  weight  of  senti- 
ment and  vigour  of  imagination  ;  qualities  seldom 
found  in  tlie  Latin  jjoetry  of  the  moderns.  Of  this  en- 
comium the  Englisli  reader  w  ill,  I  hope,  shortl;\  be 
able  to  ascertain  the  propriety  through  the  version 
of  the  late  Mr.  Cowper,  who,  from  the  specimens 
bronght  forward  by  Mr.  Hayley,  seems  happily  to 
have  transfused  the  very  spirit  of  Milton.  tMai/s 
continuation  of  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan  is  a  success- 
ful imitation  of  the  lofty  sentiment,  the  nervous  and 
sonorous  hexameters  of  the  republican  bard ;  a'ld 
Cowley,  though  frequently  defective  in  taste  and  pu- 
rity, from  causes  similar  to  those  which  have  injured 
the  prodiielious  of  his  native  muse,  has   !>ometimes 
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passages  winch  display  the  sweetness  and  simplicity 
of  tlie  chastest  models. 

In  melody,  correctness,  and  selection  of  lan- 
guage, Addison  may  be  esteemed  equal  to  Milton, 
and  superior  to  May  and  Cowley ;  but  inferior  to  all, 
and  especially  to  the  first,  in  fertility  of  fancy  and 
energy  of  thought.  Of  that  playful  humour  and  ex- 
quisite imagination,  which  so  admirably  diversify 
the  j)eriodical  compositions  of  our  author,  there  are 
no  traces  discoverable  in  these  juvenile  effusions. 

That  their  composition  was,  however,  of  essen- 
tial service  toward  imj)roving  his  own  taste,  by  ren- 
dering him  perfectly  fanuliar  with  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  the  best  poets  of  Rome,  and  that  his  success 
in  tliis  department  contributed  not  a  little  to  excite 
in  the  public  mind  a  just  relish  for  classical  simpli- 
city and  correctness,  cannot  be  denied.  If,  restricted 
by  the  ti-ammels  of  a  dead  language,  he  has  exhibited 
not  much  invention  or  fancy,  he,  at  least,  presented 
his  contemporaries  with  very  chaste  imitations,  and 
entirely  void  of  extravagance  and  conceit,  the  then 
fashionable  vices  of  the  literary  world. 

<'  An  early  acquaintance  with  the  classics,"  justly 
remarks  Mr.  I'ickell,  "  is  what  may  be  called  tlie 
good-breeding  of  poetiy,  as  it  gives  a  certain  grace- 
fulness which  never  forsakes  a  mind  that  contracted 
it  in  youth,  but  is  seldom  or  never  hit  by  those  who 
would  learn  it  too  late.  Addison  first  distinguished 
himself  by  his  Latin  compositions,  published  in  the 
Musce  AngUcan(£  ;   and  was  admired  aa  one  of  the 
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best  authors  since  the  Augustan  age,  in  the  two  uni- 
versities, and  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  before  he 
was  talked  of  as  a  poet  in  town.  There  is  not  per- 
haps any  harder  task  than  to  tame  the  natural  wild- 
ness  of  wit,  and  to  civilize  the  fancy.  The  generality 
of  our  old  English  poets  abound  in  forced  conceits 
and  aftected  phrases  ;  and  even  those  who  are  said  to 
come  the  nearest  to  exactness  are  but  too  often  fond 
of  unnatural  beauties,  and  aim  at  something  better 
than  perfection.  If  Mr.  Addison's  example  and  pre- 
cepts be  the  occasion  that  tliere  now  begins  to  be  a 
great  demand  for  correctness,  we  may  justly  attri- 
bute it  to  his  being  first  fashioned  by  the  ancient  mo- 
dels, and  familiarized  to  propriety  of  thought  and 
chastity  of  style. 

Since  the  era  of  Addison,  many  of  our  poets 
have  attained  great  excellence  in  the  composition  of 
Latin  verse.  They  have  rivalled  him  in  purity  and 
correctness,  and  superadded  to  their  pieces  the  stamp 
of  originality,  the  impression  of  their  own  character 
and  feelings.  The  moral  and  pathetic  Gray  is  seen 
no  less  in  his  Homan  than  liis  English  dress  j  and  of 
the  laureat  Warton,  it  has  been  justly  said  by  his  bro- 
ther, that  he  seems  to  have  thought  in  Latin ;  and 
who  will  deny  exquisite  merit,  and  a  certain  indivi- 
duality, to  the  Latin  poetry  and  translations  of  Sir 
William  Jones  and  Yincent  Bourne  ? 

It  was  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age  that 
Addison  ventured  to  appear  before  the  bar  of  the 
public  as  an  English  poet.    He  then  produced  some 
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verses  addressed  to  Mr.  Dryden ;  which,  as  they 
procured  him  tlie  notice  and  approbation  of  that  truly 
original  genius,  and  of  course  the  applause  of  others, 
fully  answered  liis  purpose,  and  highly  gratified  his 
feelings.  Their  poetical  merit,  however,  is  trifling, 
and  the  rhymes  singularly  incorrect ;  in  the  range  of 
six  and  thirty  lines  we  have,  wrote — thought,  song — 
tongue,  gods — woods,  limhs — streams,  reveal — ^tell ; 
terminations  which  are  neither  addressed  to  the  eye 
nor  to  the  ear.  Pope  had  not  yet  commenced  that 
system  of  correct  and  uniformly  melodious  versifica- 
tion which  produced  a  revolution  in  the  poetical 
world  ;  and  which  perhaps,  in  the  present  day,  has 
been  carried  too  far,  and  has  attained  a  polish  too 
brilliant  and  artificial  to  be  altogether  pleasing. 

Shortly  after  this  effort,  our  author  ventured 
upon  a  translation  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Georgics 
of  Virgil,  omitting,  however,  the  pathetic  episode  of 
Aristseus.  This  is  a  very  respectable  attempt,  and  in 
some  respects  superior  to  the  version  of  Dryden, 
who  with  much  candour  gave  it  due  praise,  and  de- 
clared that  after  Addison's  bees,  his  latter  swarm 
was  hardly  worth  the  hiving. 

Addison  possessed  a  far  more  perfect  idea  of  the 
genius  and  character  of  Virgil  than  Dryden,  who  has 
grossly  and  frequently  violated  his  dignity,  simplicity 
and  grace.  In  that  most  exquisite  episode  the  Cory- 
cian  Peasant,  where  the  happy  old  man  is  drawn  re- 
clined beneath  his  plane-trees,  enjoying  their  cool- 
ness and  a  summer's  feast,  Dryden  has  greatly  in- 
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jured  the  picture  by  the  introduction  of  language 
which  suggests  rather  the  carousal  of  a  drunken 
party,  than  the  temperate  refreshment  which  the 
poor  and  frugal  peasant  could  bestow. 

ministrantem plataniim  potantibus  umbras, 

a  cool  retreat 

To  shade  good  fellows  from  tlie  summer's  heat. 

Into  an  impropriety  of  this  kind  Addison  never 
deviates ;  and  in  the  present  instance  he  has  correctly 
and  elegantly  given  the  sense  of  his  original : 

spreading  plane-trees,  where  supinely  laid 

He  now  enjoys  the  cool,  and  quaffs  beneath  the  shade. 

Dryden  was  indebted  to  our  young  poet  for  the 
arguments  prefixed  to  the  several  books  of  his  Vir- 
gil, and  for  a  prefatory  "  Essay  on  the  Georgics," 
which,  if  it  display  nothing  very  profound  or  discri- 
minative, is  at  least  written  in  an  easy  and  pleasing 
style,  and  with  a  warm  and  entliusiastic  attachment 
to  the  subject.* 


ON    THE 

^"ecessity  and  Utility  of  Literary  Jlcquisitiom 

TO    A 

PREACHER  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

No.  IV. 

THE  culture,  which  literature  bestows  upon  the 
human  powers,  ranks  it  among  the  choicest  sublunary 

•  See  Drake's  Biographical  Sketches,  vol.  i.  p.  292. 
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blessings,  and  deservedly  numbers  it  with  the  most 
potent  auxiliaries  of  divine  revelation.  Whatever  dis- 
putes may  have  originated,  with  those  who  liave  made 
the  pliilosopliy  of  the  mind  their  study,  respecting 
genius,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  it  is  certain, 
its  diversity  is  chieily  owing  to  adventitious  circum- 
stances. It  is  by  scientific  and  literary  pursuits,  the 
powers  of  the  soul  are  developed  and  expanded.  In 
the-  original  organization  of  mind,  the  seed  of  genius 
is  sown,  which  the  genial  influences  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion and  assiduous  care,  cherish  and  mature.  To 
borrow  the  language  of  an  amiable  writer,  "  A  hu- 
man soul  without  education,  is  like  marble  in  the 
quarry,  which  shews  none  of  its  inherent  beauties 
until  the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the  colours, 
makes  the  surface  shine,  and  discovers  every  orna- 
mental cloud,  spot,  and  vein,  that  runs  through  the 
body  of  it.  Education,  after  the  same  manner,  when 
it  works  upon  a  noble  mind,  draws  out  to  view  every 
latent  virtue  and  perfection,  which,  without  such 
helps,  are  never  able  to  make  their  appearance." 

Contrast  the  man  of  science  with  the  unedu- 
cated peasant ;  how  cramped  the  powers,  how  con- 
tracted the  views  of  the  latter  ?  His  soul  is  devoted 
to  tlie  sleep  of  death,  and  an  impenetrable  darkness 
has  sat  down  upon  it :  lie  resembles  an  uncultivated 
swamp  covered  m  ith  reeds  and  rushes ;  while  the 
former,  with  enlarged  views,  a  vigorous  and  compre- 
hensive intellect,  and  extensive  information,  may  be 
compared  to  a  field  in  a  high  state  of  cultivatiou. 
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with  its  exuberant  crops  waving  to  the  breeze.  Com- 
pare him  with  the  sclf-cdueated  man,  possessing, 
perhaps,  natural  genius,  yet  eitlier  languishing  for 
want  of  culture,  or  impelling  him  into  devious  paths, 
undirected  by  the  friendly  voice  of  science.  Here  the 
powers  are  shrivelled ;  there  they  shoot  luxuriant, 
into  all  the  wild  extravagance  of  fancy  and  opinion. 
He  has  made  excursions  into  the  field  of  literature, 
and  cropped  many  of  its  beauties,  but,  ignorant  how 
to  use  them,  he  has  sufTered  them  to  wither  in  his. 
possession.  He  has  made  ample  collections  of  the 
entertaining  and  the  useful,  but  without  judgment 
to  methodize  them,  they  lie  undistinguished  in  a  pro- 
miscuous heap.  He  has  made  frequent  attempts  upon 
science,  but  has  never  been  able  to  concentrate  hi» 
powers,  nor  direct  them  with  energy  and  perseve- 
rance to  the  perfect  attainment  of  any  one  object.  In 
a  word,  he  has  never  with  vigorous  impulse  success- 
fully essayed  to  comprehend  the  limits,  or  to  explore 
the  remote  regions  of  literary  research. 

It  is  superfluous  to  enquire  at  the  enlightened 
and  judicious  mind,  which  character  in  his  view  ap- 
pears to  promise  the  greatest  advantages  to  the 
cause  of  morality,  supposing  them  equally  disposed  to 
promote  its  interest.  He  whose  powers  and  attain- 
ments do  little  more  than  rival  the  instinct  of  the  irra- 
tional tribes,  who,  if  you  deny  him  the  benefit  of 
a  miracle,  can  scarcely  conceive  with  accuracy,  or 
utter  distinctly  a  single  proposition;  or  he  whose 
faculties  have  been  unfolded  and  expanded,  who  has 
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been  liabituated  to  accuracy  of  tliou^lit  and  expres- 
sion, Avliose  knowledge  is  comparatively  unbounded, 
and  who  is  prepared  to  draw  upon  the  circles  of  art 
and  science  for  the  illnstratiou  and  defence  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  ? 

The  understanding  of  the  man  of  education  is 
dilated,  and  rendered  the  repository  of  various  and 
useful  learning,  not  carelessly  thrown  together,  but 
skilfully  arranged,  and  ready  to  be  employed  in  tlie 
service  of  trutii ;  his  rational  faculties  ai'e  strength- 
ened by  steady  application  to  science ';  habits  of  ac- 
curate investigation  are  confirmed ;  his  inventive 
powers  are  enlivened  by  frequent  use,  and  aided  in 
tlieir  combinations  and  arrangements  by  a  copious- 
ness of  ideas  previously  acquired,  and  his  discern- 
ment is  habituated  to  activity  and  labour.  With  the 
skill  and  despatch  of  a  general,  who  darts  his  expe- 
rienced eye  through  the  i-anks,  he  ransacks  the 
stores  of  knowledge,  selects  what  is  proper  for  illus- 
tration, anticipates  objections,  and  commaiuls  in  one 
view  the  whole  field  of  discussion.  In  the  exercise  of 
thought,  contemplation,  and  reflection,  he  is  con- 
stantly on  the  alert,  extracting  observations  from 
almost  every  object,  and  depositing  fresh  materials 
to  supply  his  waste  of  memory,  and  to  approximate 
nearer  to  the  perfection  of  knowledge.  His  powers 
of  taste  are  eultivated  by  practice,  and  subdued  by 
critical  reflection  ;  hence  they  give  not  only  a  relish 
for  valuable  acquisitions,  and  become  a  productive 
source  of  pleasure  to  himself,  but  also  predispose  to 
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guard  against  absurdities,  point  out  what  is  suitable 
ajid  decorous,  and  transfuse  a  spirit  of  beauty  and 
excellence  into  his  productions.  With  such  attain- 
ments as  these,  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  hallowed  by  his  grace,  the  minis- 
ter of  Christ  is  in  some  degree  prepared  to  enter 
upon  that  office,  which  obliges  a  skilful  management 
of  doctrine,  and  an  expert  use  of  previous  acquire- 
ments, in  contending  for  the  faith. 

To  those  whose  ignorance  disqualifies  them  for 
appreciating  the  value  of  such  acquisitions,  who 
place  the  qualifications  of  a  preacher  in  delusive  im- 
pulses engrafted  on  an  uncultivated  mind,  such  a 
view  of  learning  can  present  no  attractions.  The  li- 
mits which  these  have  set  to  theology  itself,  are  ex- 
tremely contracted,  and  beyond  them  every  species 
of  knowledge  is  traduced  and  denounced.  As  to  the 
cultivatioH  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  through  the 
medium  of  human  industry,  they  pronounce  it  a  dar- 
ing attack  upon  the  divine  prerogative,  and  affect  to 
derive  it  immediately  from  God,  in  a  way  similar  to 
that  of  his  ancient  extraordinary  messengers.  ATliile 
every  feeling  heart  must  deplore  the  prevalence  of 
delusion,  rational  minds  will  regard  these  puerilities 
with  pity  and  contempt.  They  are  convinced,  tliat  a 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  God  can  neither  be  unbe- 
coming his  creatures,  nor  hostile  to  that  display 
which  the  Deity  has  made  of  himself  in  the  gospel ; 
they  are  persuaded  that  the  rational  powers  of  man 
were  originally  bestowed  hi  a  slate  of  embryo,  with 
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the  materials  of  knowledge  placed  within  their  reach 
to  stimulate  to  exertion,  that  by  means  of  culture 
they  might  be  gradually  developed,  and  might  move 
onward  in  endless  acquisitions ;  they  perceive,  Avith 
regret,  that  the  contrary  is  as  inimical  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  rational  creature,  as  to  the  glory  of  God ; 
that  it  fosters  a  spirit  of  indolence,  ignorance,  and  de- 
lusion, which,  were  it  to  become  universal,  would  in- 
terrupt the  beams  of  divine  revelation,  and  plunge 
the  human  species  into  the  blackness  of  darkness. 

We  are  bound  to  commiserate  the  votaries  of  ig- 
norance, and  to  recommend  them  with  earnestness  to 
tliat  power  which  rescues  from  delusion,  and  pours 
divine  light  into  the  benighted  mind.  But  the  very 
nature  of  their  creed  places  them  beyond  the 
power  of  rational  expostulation.  It  were  vain  to  state 
their  objections  to  literary  attainments,  with  a  for- 
mality, which  should  merit  a  serious  refutation. 
Every  man,  who  will  exercise  his  own  reason,  is  in 
possession  of  a  sufRcient  answer  to  all  the  contempt- 
ible cavils  of  enthusiasm.  Common  sense  will  dictate, 
that  those  who  select  inspired  men  for  their  models, 
and  insist  upon  extraordinary  endowments,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  ordinary  means,  are  virtually  obliged,  by 
their  own  doctrine,  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  their 
high  pretensions,  to  the  conviction  of  others,  by  the 
same  supernatural  evidences  which  illuminated  the 
path  of  these  extraordin  iry  men.  Neither  Jesus,  nor 
any  of  his  apostles,  claimed  an  implicit  faith  in  their 
divine  credentials.    By  works  according  with  their 
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extraordinary  pretensions,  they  evinced  their  inspira- 
tion and  apostlesliip.  And  certainly  it  is  no  less  be- 
coming tliose  wlio  aspire  to  their  pretensions,  to  of- 
fer satisfactory  documents  to  the  understandings  of 
their  fellow  men.  But  even  this  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient. They  must  pi*ove  that  the  faculties  of  the  hu- 
man mind  are  either  fully  develope<I  in  the  birth,  or 
are  enjoined  to  remain  in  a  state  of  torpor,  until  tliat 
culture,  which  they  might  have  acquired  by  diligent 
exertion,  be  supcrnaturally  communicated.  Kot  only 
so ;  but,  that  the  Deify  has  exerted  his  perfections 
in  the  production  of  beings,  and  the  sustentation  of 
the  universe  to  so  little  purpose,  that  a  knowledge 
of  his  works  is  worse  riian  unprofitable. 

I  AM  not  ignorant,  however,  tliat  against  this 
view  of  the  importance  and  utility  of  learning,  some 
plausible  objections  may  be  urged.  Many,  whose 
piety  we  dare  not  question,  reg-ard  human  learning 
M'ith  a  jealous  e^e,  and  are  not  able  to  divest  them- 
selves of  a  belief,  that  it  is  tlie  inveterate  enemy  of 
that  grace  which  is  displayed  in  tlie  gospel.  Knowing 
the  depravity  of  the  human  hcftrt,  and  deficient  iu 
that  enlargement  and  ac uteuess  of  inteJleet,  which  ena- 
ble to  discriminate  between  the  agreement  and  disa- 
greement of  things,  they  often,  with  n»ore  zeal  than 
discretion,  declaim  against  human  attainments.  No 
doubt,  they  have  the  less  i-eluctanee  in  doing  ^, 
that  human  learning  has  too  often  appeared  in  the 
ranks  of  the  enemies  of  truth.  But  certainly  nothing 
that  deserves  tlie  name  of  science,  is,  of  necessity, 
t  2 
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at  enmity  with  God.  That  learning  we  have  been 
contending  for,  in  the  preceding  pages,  is  in  itself  an 
innocent  and  profitable  acquisition  ;  but,  like  every 
thing  which  is  valuable,  its  utility  ultimately  depends 
upon  the  dispositions  of  the  mind  in  which  it  is  de- 
posited. Did  any  thing  malignant  or  profane  enter 
essentially  into  its  constitution,  it  w  ould  be  an  object 
of  dread  to  a  pious  minister,  and  he  should  be  com- 
pelled, from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  denounce  it  as  the 
deadly  assassin  of  truth.  He  could  with  no  more 
propriety  trace  the  historic  page,  investigate  the 
causes  of  nature,  study  the  originals  of  the  sacred 
volume,  or  endeavour  to  cultivate  even  his  own  fa- 
culties, than  he  could  commit  sacrilege  or  murder. 

That  temper  of  mind  which  prompts  men  to  in- 
veigh against  learning,  may  be,  and  often  is,  mis- 
taken for  piety  ;  but  it  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance 
and  of  error.  To  stigmatize  it  with  epithets,  which 
induce  the  ignorant  to  regard  it  as  an  unnecessary 
incumbrance,  if  not  as  decidedly  hostile  to  human 
felicity,  betrays  a  heart  insensible  to  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings — a  blessing  which  ranks  high  in 
the  classes  of  means,  by  which  the  Supreme  Being 
lias  thought  proper  to  promote  human  happiness,  and 
to  contribute  to  his  own  glory.  When  contemplated 
in  this  view,  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled,  it  is  as  lit- 
tle hostile  to  his  purposes  and  grace,  as  the  sun  or 
the  stars,  or  any  other  benefit,  physical  or  moral, 
which  he  has  bestowed  on  man.  It  will  be  readily 
admitted,  that  it  is  often  depended  on,  to  the  exclu- 
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sion  of  divine  inlluence,  and  instead  of  being  the  ally, 
it  becomes  the  adversary  of  graie ;  but  this  is  no 
more  than  what  happens  to  tlie  most  inestimable  be- 
nefits: every  attainment,  even  the  knowledf^e  of  the 
scriptures,  every  ordinance,  not  excepting  prayer  and 
praise,  is  liable  to  a  similar  abuse.  The  very  consi- 
deration, that  it  has  been  frequently  resorted  to  by 
the  enemies  of  religion,  affords  a  presumptive  argu- 
ment in  its  favour.  Contending  parties  never  fail  to 
make  their  attack  by  such  means,  as,  at  least  to 
them,  appear  likely  to  secure  the  victory.  If  desti- 
tute of  truth,  if  deprived  of  its  native  energy,  its  fee- 
ble arm  divides  and  scatters  the  church,  and  impi- 
ously menaces  the  fortress  of  truth  itself,*  of  Avhat 
execution  must  it  be  capable,  nerved  by  a  gracious 
influence,  and  led  on  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ? 
And  is  it  possible  this  precious  talent  can  be  more 
happily  disposed  of?  or  are  they  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  would  accrue  to  the  enemies  of  our 
salvation,  by  discarding  it  from  the  system  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  making  an  exclusive  surrender  of  it  into 
the  hands  of  error  ? 

Although  it  must  be  regretted,  learning  has 
sometimes  appeared  inimical  to  the  interest  of  the  gos- 
pel, yet  we  rejoice,  it  has  not  unfrequently  been  em- 
ployed to  the  overthrow  of  false  science.  In  the  hands 
of  the  friends  of  religion,  it  has  often  successfully 
repelled  the  impotent  attacks  of  the  sceptic,  the  in- 
fidel, and  the  atheist.  It  has  co-operated  mightily 
with  the  gospel  in  dissipating  ignorance.  Often,  like 
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the  star  of  llie  morning,  it  has  preceded  the  intro- 
dnetion  of  revelation,  and  given  a  predisposition  to 
society,  for  a  more  welcome  reception  of  its  genial 
teams.  As  an  example,  we  gladly  advert  to  the  re- 
vival of  literature  in  Europe,  and  the  beneficial  pur- 
poses which  it  subserved,  in  giving  a  more  rapid  and 
extensive  circulation  to  scripture  principle.  It  is  an 
example,  upon  a  large  scale,  of  tlie  valuable  ends  to 
which  human  learning  may  conduce,  deposited  in  the 
heart  of  a  preacher,  and  sanctified  and  directed  by 
t)ie  Spirit  of  God. 

Is  there  not  something,  which  every  one,  solici- 
tous for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  gospel,  would  de- 
sire, on  perceiving  learning  take  its  stand  under  the 
bajmer  of  religion  ?  How  glorious  to  God,  how  grate- 
ful to  man,  when  the  feeble  efforts  of  genius  unite 
witli  tlie  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  with  irre- 
sistible impulse,  abash  error,  convince,  persuade,  and 
captivate  the  souls  of  men  !  Nor  is  there  cause  of  un- 
due boasting.  Genius  and  talent  are  no  less  the  gifts 
of  God,  than  the  soul  in  which  they  reside  ;  and  their 
being  cultivated  and  sanctified,  and  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  gospel,  is  as  powerful  a  demonstration 
of  grace,  as  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the 
liistory  of  man. 

Others  again,  whose  learning  has  been  very  con- 
siderable, have  laboured  to  inspire  the  multitude  with 
prejudice  against  it.  liike  ungrateful  children,  tliey 
have  endeavoured  to  awaken  public  indignation,  and 
to  point  the  fmgcr  of  scorn  against  their  bountiful 
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parent.  Ignorant  of  society  and  of  man,  acquainted 
with  their  OAvn  species  through  the  medium  of  hooks 
alone,  they  have  given  to  human  character  a  fanciful 
delineation.  In  academical  recesses,  they  have  framed 
plans  incompatible  Avith  the  state  of  things.  Tlicy 
have  rushed  from  their  retirement,  impelled  by  an 
extravagant  impulse,  which  is  ever  incident  to  crude 
and  undisciplined  reflection,  and  have  waged  an  eter- 
nal war  with  reason  and  order.  The  human  mind  is 
naturally  indolent ;  the  ignorant  are  conscious  of  in- 
feriority ;  they  are  the  majority ;  they  are  happy  in 
an  advocate ;  their  reveries  are  contagious,  and  they 
are  transported  with  a  religion  which  may  consist 
with  intellectual  torpor.  Even  persons  of  intelligence 
and  sagacity  in  many  of  the  literary  departments, 
but  unaccustomed  to  cool  and  dispassionate  reflec- 
tion, in  matters  of  religion,  are  too  often  guilty  of 
rejecting  without  reason,  and  adopting  witliout  en- 
quiry. 

Of  the  effects  which  must  result  from  learning's 
being  exiled  from  the  pulpit,  few  perhaps  are  aware.  It 
is  impossible,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  to  cal- 
culate with  precision  on  all  the  evils  incident  to  an 
illiterate  ministry,  or  to  what  extent  it  n^iist  affect 
the  interest  of  society.  Professional  men  are  the 
guardians  of  literature  ;  in  particular,  the  station 
wliich  gospel  ministers  are  called  to  occupy,  gives 
it  a  superior  claim  upon  their  patronage.  \\  ere  they 
to  agree  to  banish  learning  from  the  sacred  ofiice, 
however  men  of  science  in  other  dcpartuxents,   and 
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public  opinion,  might  operate  for  a  little  against  them; 
yet  owing  to  the  supeTior  influence  which  their  office 
gives  them  over  the  opinions  and  morals  of  society, 
they  should  eventually  prevail.  In  vain  would  the 
lovers  of  learning  contend  for  its  excellence  and  be- 
neficial consequences  to  society,  were  these  moral  in- 
sti'uctors,  who  give  a  tone  to  public  sentiment  and 
taste,  to  unite  their  influence  to  bring  it  into  con- 
tempt. What  would  be  the  consequence  ?  Let  us  put 
the  interrogation  in  the  presence  of  history ;  let  us 
revert  to  the  ages  of  darkness;  let  us  attend  to  the 
^leplorable  state  of  society  for  many  centuries  ante- 
rior to  the  revival  of  literature,  and  we  shall  per- 
ceive oppression,  anarchy,  degradation  of  intellect, 
barbarism,  insensibility  to  human  woes,  superstition 
and  fanaticism,  the  legitimate  offspring  of  ignorance. 
A  similar  picture  may  be  copied  from  that  period, 
which  succeeded  in  the  history  of  Israel,  to  the  usur- 
pation of  Jeroboam,  who  banished  learning  from  the 
altar,  and  created  a  priesthood  from  among  the  illi- 
terate. 

System  builders,  like  inventors  of  machines,  if 
tltey  can  got  their  plan  to  suit  for  the  present,  sel- 
dom calculate  upon  consequences.  'I'JiC  advocates  of 
an  illiterate  ministry  perceive  their  plan  to  be  plau- 
siWe,  and  to  be  attended  with  some  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  an  enliglitcned  age,  and  rashly  conclude,  it 
is  adapted  to  every  condition  of  over-varying  sociely. 
They  make  their  experiment  among  men  in  a  high 
slate  of  mentjJ  improvement ;  they  take  the  advan- 
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tage  of  that  literature  which  they  are  endeavouring 
to  banish  from  the  world.  Tlieir  examples  are  taken 
from  a  country  where  genius  has  fotmd  an  asylum, 
where  talent  has  been  cultivated,  and  where  science 
undulates  to  tlie  most  obscure  hamlet ;  and  because 
they  have  been  able  to  select  from  the  unlettered 
group,  persons  Avho  are  capable  of  making  a  display 
of  talent,  far  from  being  contemptible,  tliey  graft 
upon  this  circumstance  the  position,  <'  that  learning 
is  not  requisite  to  preaching."  This  is  a  mode  of 
reasoning  highly  disingenuous.  Since  leariiing  is  so 
little  to  be  valued,  seeing  that  all  its  pretensions  to 
utility  in  the  ministry  are  unfounded,  wliy  clioose 
tlieir  models  of  illiterate  preaching  from  society, 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  essence  of  literature? 
why  not  select  them  from  parts  of  the  world  where 
the  morning  of  science  has  never  dawned,  where 
the  enlightened  traveller  seeks  the  monuments  of  li- 
terature in  vain  ? 

Who  does  not  know,  that,  in  an  enlightened 
community,  persons  may  be  found,  who,  without  the 
formality  of  a  liberal  education,  may  have  been,  not- 
withstanding, educated  in  fact?  Learning  has  not 
descended  upon  tliem  with  the  copiousness  and  ma- 
jesty of  a  river,  but,  oozing  through  the  crevices  of 
society,  it  has  supplied,  though  sparingly,  the  tliirst 
for  knowledge,  and  refreshed  the  bu<l  of  genius. 
Thousands  in  tliis  age  are  of  this  description.  They 
have  not  received  an  academical  education;  they 
hold  no  rank  among  graduates  ^  they  are  not  num- 
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bered  with  men  of  letters ;  yet  they  are  men  of  na- 
tural genius,  and  have  partook  of  that  general  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  which  will  ever  be  found  per- 
vading all  ranks  in  an  age  of  science.  But  let  the 
guardians  of  literature  abandon  their  charge,  let  the. 
patrons  of  science  cease  to  encourage  it,  let  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  gospel  agree  to  expel  it  from  the  pul- 
pit; it  will  presently  become  an  object  of  public  in- 
difference, next  of  disgust,  and  finally  of  contempt. 
There  is  none  to  whom  such  a  revolution  would  be 
more  fatal  than  to  those  whose  doctrine  directly  leads 
to  its  accomplishment.  They  are  as  mucli  indebted 
to  the  culture  of  mind,  for  their  partial  attainments, 
as  the  professed  advocates  of  learning.  They  despise 
the  fountain,  it  is  true,  yet  condescend  to  drink  at 
the  stream.  They  percli  on  the  flowers  which  others 
have  reared  with  toil,  and,  like  the  cameleon,  they 
assume  their  colour;  they,  therefore,  perform  the 
duties  of  their  office  in  a  way  comparatively  respec- 
table. But  cast  the  eye  upon  a  more  extended  pros- 
pect ;  imagine  the  system  to  operate  in  the  fulness  of 
effect  which  tliey  desire;  allow  them  to  have  that  in- 
fluence upon  the  public  mind,  which  legitimate 
preachers  ought  to  have  ;  and  you  will  recognize,  at 
a  distance,  the  illiterate  preacher's  successor,  dege- 
nerated into  an  indolent  and  artless  savage,  bowing 
to  flie  moon,  or  kissing  the  floo<I. 
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ON  COERCION, 

AS  ESSENTIAL  TO  POLITICAL  LIBERTY. 

ANARCHY  and  tyranny  form  the  two  extremes 
ef  human  governments.  However  well  adjusted  the 
balance  of  power  may  be,  in  the  original  formation 
of  a  constitution,  there  will  be  found,  in  practicing 
upon  it,  a  constant  tendency  either  to  disorder  or  to 
despotism.  This  tendency  to  the  one  or  to  the  other, 
will  be  felt  in  proportion  to  tlie  influence  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  or  of  a  few,  who,  by  superior 
sldll  in  manceuvre,  or  by  forcible  measures,  may 
have  succeeded  in  engrossing  the  power.  Experience 
every  where  teaches,  that  individuals,  actuated  by 
Bietives  of  self-preservation,  and  a  love  of  rational 
liberty,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  government 
they  adopt,  generally  set  out  together ;  but  present- 
ly separate,  and  distance  each  other,  according  as 
they  are  propelled  by  popular  feeling,  or  submit  to 
the  encroachments  of  ambition. 

When  a  dereliction  of  principle,  or  an  abuse  of 
power  occurs,  by  whatever  name  the  government  may 
be  designated,  whether  republican  or  monarchical, 
the  evils  flowing  from  it  are  materially  the  same. 
They  equally  invade  the  province  of  liberty,  and 
seize  and  carry  ofi*  the  rights  of  the  people.  It  is  of 
very  little  moment  to  an  individual  suffering  unjust- 
ly, whether  it  be  occasioned  by  the  whip  of  a  tyrant 
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or  the  caprice  of  the  populace.  It  i-  tie  same  tliiiit^-  to 
me,  whetlier  I  am  deprived  of  my  purse  by  a  ^ang 
of  despicable  footpa<ls,  supplied  with  bludgeons  to 
knock  out  my  brains  in  case  of  refusal,  or  by  a  single 
desperado  of  giant  form,  and  doubly  armed.  If  there 
be  any  preferable  difference,  as  to  the  kind  of  power 
by  which  one  would  choose  to  suffer  unjustly,  it  is 
certainly  on  the  side  of  that  which  appears  enveloped 
in  the  august  symbols  of  human  grandeur.  There 
are  few  who  had  not  rather  perish  under  the  gripe 
of  the  lion,  than  by  the  stings  of  a  thousand  w  asps. 

It  is  on  that  side  on  which  power  lies,  that  a 
violation  of  human  rights  can  possibly  ensue:  Nor 
will  it  be  found  a  competent  security  for  the  lasting 
enjoyment  of  those  rights,  that  the  people  continue  to 
hold  themselves  radically  in  possession  of  the  power. 
The  great  mass  is  as  capable  of  corruption  as  any  in- 
dividual who  partly  composes  it ;  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  the  political  machine  moves  more  tar- 
dily, and  its  progress  in  error  is  the  less  perceptible. 
The  propensity  which  power,  in  the  hands  of  weak 
mortals,  has  to  corruption,  is  a  consideration  which 
imperiously  commands  attention  to  the  movements  of 
human  policy.  A  wise  and  a  free  people  will  always 
best  guarantee  their  freedom,  by  a  rational  attach- 
ment to  their  laws,  by  a  scrupulous  examination  of 
their  own  motives,  and  a  supreme  regard  to  the  gene- 
ral good.  They  ought  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  every  deviation  from  those  laws  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  their  freedom,  goes  to  under- 
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mine  the  fabric,  and  remotely  threateiiB  to  bury  them- 
selves or  their  offspring  in  the  ruins  of  their  liberty. 
Admit  a  species  of  government  propitious  to  free- 
dom to  be  once  adopted,  it  requires,  in  the  very  same 
proportion  that  it  is  a  most  inestimable  human  bless- 
ing, to  be  fostered  and  protected  by  judicious  coun- 
cils and  effective  measures.  As  human  nature  is  now 
constituted,  liberty  is  an  exotic  plant,  Avhieh  calls  for 
the  most  delicate  treatment ;  it  withers  and  expires 
equally  under  the  rude  hands  of  an  unskilled  popu- 
lace, and  of  a  selfish  despot :  and  even  when  reared 
and  defended  with  the  utmost  care,  seldom  flourishes 
for  any  considerable  period.  Nothing  is  more  perni- 
cious to  genuine  freedom,  than  a  blind  attachment  to 
a  party.  It  generally  commences  with  at  least  some 
degree  of  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  laws,  and  a 
rational  respect  for  the  cause  of  freedom  itself  j  but 
by  a  very  easy  transition,  the  weak  mind  comes  to 
fix  its  views,  and  by  degrees  its  confidence,  upon  the 
advocates  of  its  cause ;  who,  as  naturally  in  their 
turn,  lose  sight  of  the  original  principle,  and  confine 
their  policy  within  the  narrow  limits  of  party  oppo- 
sition. Measures  are  adopted,  and  precedents  esta- 
blished, not  for  the  noble  purposes  of  promoting  ge- 
neral good,  or  to  give  stability  to  empire  ,•  but  with 
the  mean  intention  of  crushing  an  opponent,  or  giv- 
ing extent  and  influence  to  a  party.  Political  litiga- 
tion is  as  closely  allied  to  political  freedom,  as  a 
stream  is  to  its  fountain,  and  will  as  inevitably  carry 
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light  and  unresisting  bodies  to  a  distance  from  its 
source. 

Thinking  men,  who  have  not  surrendered  their 
understandings  to  party,  will  feel  disposed  to  en- 
quire, when  a  measure  is  recommended,  or  a  deci- 
sion passed,  whether  it  grew  out  of  the  constitution  ; 
whether  it  be  analogous  to  law ;  whether  it  inter- 
feres with  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  whether, 
upon  the  whole,  it  be  adapted  to  produce  a  gi-eater 
good.  They  will  not  give  credit  to  the  uprightness 
of  a  measure,  merely  because  it  happened  to  be  re- 
commended by  one  party,  and  opposed  by  another. 
If  they  cannot  perceive  its  aptiiude  to  promote  some 
advantage  to  society,  they  justly  suspect  it  to  be  a 
stroke  of  that  kind  of  policy  which  consults  the 
interest  of  a  part  at  the  expense  of  the  whole. 

Innovations  and  abuses  are  commonly  intro- 
duced through  the  medium  of  party  spirit.  Those 
measures  wliich  the  people  would  have  reprobated, 
had  they  been  recommended  from  another  quarter, 
they  extol,  when  proceeding  from  themselves.  The 
noble  cause  of  liberty  degenerates  into  the  mere  suc- 
cess of  a  party,  or  perhaps  is  mistaken  for  the  free- 
dom of  a  savage,  who  traverses  the  wilderness  un- 
©ontrouled.  WTien  the  general  character  of  a  nation 
answers  to  this  description,  the  probability  is,  the 
votaries  of  genuine  liberty  are  few,  and  that  the 
great  mass  sacrifices  to  a  phantom. 

By  a  certain  reaction,  every  where  perceivable, 
extreme  measures  furnish  a  remedy  for  themselves. 
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Tyranny,  when  it  becomes  intolerable,  is  resisted, 
and  falls  before  the  desperate  measures  to  which  it 
gave  rise.  Anarchy,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  hu- 
man conduct  undirected  and  uncontrouled  by  reason 
and  law,  provides  an  antidote  in  the  disorders  which 
it  occasions.  When  ideas  of  freedom  swell  into  tur- 
bulence, and  set  at  defiance  all  salutary  restraint,  vi- 
olence ensues,  protection  is  withdrawn,  artifice  and 
physical  strength  become  the  measure  of  every  man's 
conduct,  and  the  greatest  evils  are  inflicted  with  im- 
punity. In  this  state  of  things,  every  man's  safety  be- 
ing at  issue,  he  willingly  capitulates,  and  hastens  to 
recognize  some  code  of  social  law  wliicli  may  in  fu- 
ture yield  him  protection. 

The  remedy,  however,  which  extreme  measures 
furnish,  is  generally  slow,  and  always  painful.  Fla- 
grant violations  of  justice  will,  as  they  occasionally 
turn  up,  excite  public  alarm ;  but  it  is  not  until  they 
become  frequent,  as  well  as  flagrant,  and  threaten  to 
inflict  a  general  evil,  that  every  man  feels  himself  at 
issue  with  the  sufl*erer,  and  agrees  to  hazard  persoa 
and  property  in  restoring  energy  to  coercive  law. 

But  preventatives  are  both  safer  and  easier  than 
restoratives.  As  it  may  be  presumed,  much  of  the 
evil  complained  of  in  civil  society,  originates  in  false 
viev/s  of  liberty  ;  the  best  method  of  remedying  the 
past,  and  preventing  the  future,  would  be,  to  ascer- 
tain with  precision,  what  liberty  is ;  whether  it  con- 
sist in  an  exemption  from  law,  or  in  a  rational  attach- 
ment to  law. 

M  2 
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What  then  is  liberty  ?  This  question  I  put, 
not  with  an  intention  to  discuss  at  large  the  nature  of 
liberty,  and  to  affix  precise  limits  to  it ;  but  to  as- 
certain how  far  coercion  is  concerned  with  it,  and 
■whether  it  does  not,  by  inevitable  necessity,  enter 
into  the  constitution  of  jiolitical  freedom. — What 
then,  1  repeat,  is  liberty  ?  Does  freedom  consist  in  a 
power  to  do  as  every  one  wills,  unawed  by  restraint  ? 
Is  liberty,  what  millions  paint  it  to  their  imagina- 
tions, a  lovely,  harmless  innocent,  who  only  smiles 
upon  (hem  in  the  commission  of  evil  ?  Are  men  free 
only  in  the  proportion  that  they  violate  just  laws,  or 
connive  at  a  violation  of  them  in  others  ?  Or  does 
not  genuine  fi-eedom  ratlicr  consist  in  a  rational  at- 
tachment to  laws,  founded  in  eternal  justice,  and 
stamped  with  the  authority  of  God  ? 

Liberty  must  be  something  very  different  from 
a  power  inherent  in  every  man  to  do  what  he  wills. 
Although  one  man  should  wish  to  possess  a  power  of 
this  kind,  yet  he  must  be  aware,  that  e\ery  otlier 
man  has  an  equal  right  with  him,  and  that  to  make 
the  principle  general,  would  compel  individuals  to 
stand  singly  forward,  each  in  his  own  defence.  This 
would  infer  a  species  of  restraint  much  more  illegal 
and  oppressive,  than  what  any  civilized  policy  would 
adopt.  Such  a  liberty  as  this,  is  the  liberty  of  a  wolf, 
who  prowls  the  desert  in  quest  of  prey,  but  is  liable 
to  be  crushed  by  some  other  animal  equally  fierce, 
and  possessed  of  superior  physical  strength.  This  is 
a  freedom  which  wc  see,  alike  illustrated  in  the  life 
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of  a  savage,  and  of  a  tyrant.  Tlie  former  enjoys  li- 
berty, Avith  no  other  restraints  than  those  which  arise 
from  the  superior  agility  and  strength  of  another  sa- 
vage, and  with  no  otlier  protection  tlian  what  his 
swiftness,  dexterity,  or  physical  force  may  give  him  : 
the  latter,  without  fear  or  restraint,  scatters  destruc- 
tion around  him,  until  arrested  by  the  dagger  of  some 
adventurous  assassin.  Of  this  kind  of  liberty  man,  in 
his  rudest  state,  is  possessed ;  and  everj'  instance  of 
the  will  of  an  individual  bursting  into  criminal  ac- 
tion with  impunity,  is  a  specimen  of  a  barbarous  free- 
dom, which  exists  wherever  man  is  uncivilized.  The 
escape  of  a  criminal  from  just  punishment  may  be 
dignified  witli  the  name  of  mildness ;  but  it  is  in 
truth  a  relaxation  of  those  coercive  measures  which 
are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  liberty.  In  tlie 
same  proportion  that  criminality  is  suffered  easily  to 
escape,  it  is  indulged :  and  in  the  same  degree  pro- 
tection is  withdrawn,  and  the  public  safety  endan- 
gered. 

No  rational  definition  of  political  liberty  has  been 
given,  that  does  not  involve  in  it  coercive  measures, 
as  the  best  security  of  tlie  rights  of  man.  "  Where 
there  is  no  law,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  "  there  is  no  free- 
dom."* And,  observes  the  very  judicious  Black- 
stone,  "  Political  or  civil  liberty,  which  is  that  of  a 
member  of  society,  is  no  other  than  natural  liberty, 
so  far  restrained  by  human  laws  as  is  necessary  and 

*  Locke  on  Government,  page  2.  sect.  57. 
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ex])t'dlcnl  for  llie  general  advantage  of  the  public."* 
Mi\  Clu'istian,  tlie  able  editor  of  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries, has  observed — *'  The  liberty  of  doing  eve- 
TT  thing  which  a  man's  passions  urge  him  to  attempt, 
or  his  strength  enables  him  to  eftect,  is  savage  fero- 
city ;  it  is  the  liberty  of  a  tiger,  and  not  tlie  liberty 
of  a  man."!  The  excellent  moralist,  Dr.  Paley,  in 
his  chapter  on  civil  liberty,  remarks  :  "  Civil  liberty 
is  the  not  being  restrained  by  any  law,  but  what  con- 
duces, in  a  great  degree,  to  the  public  welfare.":]: 
Were  it  requisite  to  adduce  further  testimony,  I 
might  add,  that  in  the  only  theocracy  ever  establish- 
ed, I  mean  the  Jewish  government,  Jehovah,  who 
dispensed  law  to  that  people,  made  coercive  law  a 
very  considerable  part  of  their  Judicial  code.  A  great 
portion  of  the  coercive  law  of  the  Jcms  has  been  for- 
mally recognized  by  the  apostle,§ — under  the  gos- 
pel dispensation,  which  some  have  so  far  misunder- 
stood as  to  conceive  it  to  have  relaxed  all  moral  ob- 
ligation. 

PoiiTicAi  liberty,  then,  is  no  other  than  the  en- 
joyment of  human  rights,  secured  to  the  possessor 
by  coercive  law.  It  can  no  longer  exist,  than  the  laws 
which  protect  it  are  enforced.  Civil  liberty  and  ra- 
tional restraint  co-exist  together;  they  are  insepa- 
rable ;  they  are,  in  fact,  one.  With  the  relaxation  of 
just  law,  liberty  expires.    A  true  sense  of  liberty 

*  Com.  vol.  1,  page  125 — Portland  edition. 

•j-  Il)id  vol.  i.  pag-e  126 — footnote.  +  Book  vi.chap.  5. 

§  1  Tim.  i.  9,  10, 11. 
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must,  therefore,  consist  in  a  rational  attachment  to 
just  laws. 

To  adjust  the  balance  of  liberty,  in  this  view, 
must  be  no  easy  task.  Admitting  the  constitution,  in 
its  original  formation,  to  be  adapted  in  a  perfect  de- 
gree, to  protect  the  individual  in  the  possession  of 
his  just  rights ;  yet,  to  direct  the  administration 
witli  an  impartial  hand,  will  be  difficult.  The  liistory 
of  nations  presents  no  example  wherein  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country  has  been,  for  any  length  of  time, 
executed  with  unvarying  attention  to  the  laws.  Ei- 
ther coercive  law  has  been  pushed  beyond  the  limits 
of  moderation,  and  has  generated  oppression  ;  or  it 
has  been  relaxed,  and  anarchy  has  ensued. 

Where  the  will  of  an  individual  is  the  law,  co- 
ercion will  occupy  a  disproportionate  place.  The  arm 
of  power  will  usurp  tlie  place  of  rational  discussion, 
and  coercive  measures  be  employed,  not  to  defend 
life,  person,  and  property,  but  wantonly  to  prostrate 
them  at  the  feet  of  a  tyrant.  But  it  ouglit  also  to  be 
recollected,  that  when  popular  feeling  is  suffered  to 
give  a  tone  to  the  executive,  a  relaxation  will  ensue, 
which,  although  it  prevent  person  and  property  from 
failing  a  prey  to  the  caprice  of  an  absolute  ruler,  will 
be  in  danger  of  withdraw  ing  general  protection,  and 
leaving  these  blessings  at  the  mercy  of  every  indivi- 
dual. This  is  a  state  of  society  more  to  be  depre- 
cated than  even  tyranny  itself  j  its  evils  are  more  ge- 
nerally felt,  and  it  is  not  so  capable  of  a  speedy  re- 
medv. 
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In  a  popular  government,  such  as  that  of  tlie  Uni- 
ted States,  coercive  law  is  much  more  likelj  to  be 
relaxed,  than  to  become  more  rigid.  The  reason  is,  the 
administration  of  the  country  has  more  of  an  affinity 
with  the  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  than  with  ambi- 
tion. And  should  evils  result  to  the  citizen  from  such 
measures,  an  apology  may  be  offered,  which  the  feel' 
ing  heart  will  always  treat  with  respect.  But,  at  the 
best,  it  will  be  an  apology  derived  from  human  weak- 
ness. It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  reason,  ra- 
ther than  feeling,  ought  to  dictate  in  matters  of  hu- 
man happiness ;  that  this  ought  to  be  particularly 
the  case  in  the  adoption  of  law ;  and  that  it  is  still 
more  emphatically  true  of  that  part  of  law  which  is 
coercive.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  there  is  more 
than  one  way  of  destroying  political  liberty.  Oppres- 
sive measures  despatch  it  at  once ;  but  a  relaxation 
of  the  laws,  to  which  it  owes  its  existence,  will  as 
certainly  despatch  it,  although  with  less  violence. 

I  SHALL  conclude  this  essay,  by  adverting  to  a 
very  common  saying,  which  is  generally  adduced  to 
defend  outrages  upon  good  breeding,  or  to  apologize 
for  the  sallies  of  ungovernable  passion.  "  This  is  a 
free  country,"  exclaims  the  knight-errant  of  liberty, 
*'  every  man  is  free  to  speak  and  act  as  he  chooses." 
If  this  mean  any  thing  more  than  that  every  man  en- 
joys a  liberty,  which  is  consistent  with  salutary 
laws,  so  far  from  paying  a  compliment  to  the  coun- 
try, it  is  a  severe  and  an  ill-placed  rej)rehension. 
"What !  are  the  citizens  of  America  at  liberty  to  vio- 
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late  just  laws  with  iinpiuiity  ?  Uoes  the  tai'-iUuietUi- 
berty  of  t]ie  United  States  consist  in  allowing  every 
indixidual  to  act  as  passion  may  impel,  without  re- 
straint ?  No.  This  is  a  species  of  liberty  which  would 
degrade  a  civilized  man  to  the  rank  of  a  savage.  It 
is  the  glory  of  a  free  country  to  restrain  its  citizens 
from  violating  each  other's  rights  ;  and  it  is  the  na- 
tion which  does  so  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  to 
which  generous  liberty  will  adjudge  the  prize,  in- 
scribed with  the  motto,  "  E  pluribus  unum."* 


ON  THE  PIONEER. 

Thei  r  minds  are  various,  as  the  roads  they  take 
In  joumeyuig  through  life. Blair. 

IT  is  now  high  time  I  should  pay  some  attention 
to  my  correspondents.  I  should  have  done  it  sooner, 
had  their  communications  been  more  flattering.  But 
what  is  very  singular,  I  hate  to  be  found  fault  with ; 
and,  Avhat  is  equally  unfortunate,  my  correspondents 
have,  to  a  man,  determiued  to  do  the  very  tiling  I  am 
most  apt  to  be  out  of  humour  with.  In  imitation,  how- 
ever, of  all  my  worthy  predecessors  in  the  periodi- 
cal way,  I  have  resolved  to  keep  my  temper,  and  to 
look  on  myself  in  future  as  a  kind  of  common  butt, 

•  The  motto  inscribed  upon  the  American  arms,  literally  signify'" 
ing  one  out  of  mant/,  denoting  the  distinguished  excellence  of  the 
constitution. 
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upon  wliich  my  reader  shall  be  at  full  liberty  to  dis- 
charge his  spleen. 

Thk  language  of  complaint  and  disappointment, 
although  common,  is  vexatious.  There  is  no  being 
to  whom  its  eharms  are  less  captivating  than  an  au- 
thor, who,  while  the  fine  things  trickle  from  his  pen, 
fancies  he  hears  applause  bursting  on  every  side. 
From  the  time  he  has  given  the  last  touches  to  his 
lucubrations,  until  they  meet  the  public  eye,  they 
have  generally  all  the  charming  influence  of  an 
opiate ;  he  is  entranced  in  a  visionary  paradise,  from 
which  he  is  scarcely  roused,  by  the  growling  of  his 
disappointed  readers. 

In  looking  over  my  epistolary  correspondence,  I 
find  tilings  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Some  of  my  readers 
appear  at  as  great  a  loss  to  know  the  real  character 
of  tiie  Pioneer,  as  the  two  travellers  were  put  to  it 
in  finding  the  colour  of  the  cameleon.  One  objects  it 
is  too  learned;  a  second  does  not  understand  it ;  a 
third  cannot  read  it;  a  fourth  condemns  it  because  it 
contains  no  news,  and  a  fifth  because  it  has  nothing 
funny.  They  are  pretty  generally  agreed,  however, 
its  object  is  to  make  money,  and  that  it  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  carrying  about  a  shew  of  puppets,  or  evea 
writing  out  last  speeches,  A  sample  of  the  correspon- 
dence is  as  follows : 

Mr,  Pioneer, 
I  LIVE  in  a  town,  out  of  which  are  sixteen  who 
have  subscribed  for  your  paper.    On  receiving  your 
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first  number,  we  lelt  some  disappointment,  but  con- 
cluded it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  from  a  single 
number.  But  our  disappointment  was  not  less  on  re- 
ceiving the  second.  "We  then  concluded  one  of  us 
should  write,  and  it  fell  upon  me.  Now,  sir,  I  am  to 
inform  you,  that  our  town  is  pestered  vfithfeds,  who 
are  continually  sneering  at  the  weak  measures  of 
our  government.  This  has  induced  us,  who  are  warm 
democrats,  to  meet  frequently  at  a  heer-house,  where 
we  smoke  a  segar,  drink  a  mug  of  ale,  read  the 
news,  and  form  our  tickets.  We  had  taken  it  for 
granted,  from  what  you  had  suffered  of  church  ty- 
ranny, that  you  were  an  enemy  to  federalism,  which, 
between  you  and  me,  is  only  another  name  for  ty- 
ranny itself;  and  we  had  expected  that  you  would 
come  out  like  a  hurricane  upon  the  feds.  Certain  I 
am,  were  any  of  us  to  turn  authors,  we  should  do 
little  else  than  write  for  elections,  and  vex  the  lives 
of  our  opponents.  Judge  then,  what  must  have  been 
our  disappointment,  at  not  seeing  one  word  to  the 
purpose.  Hark'ee  my  friend,  give  us  news  and  write 
politics,  and  keep  all  your  fine  things  to  yourself.  If 
you  wish  to  thrive,  write  w  hat  people  will  read ;  and 
let  me  tell  you,  the  Democratic  Press  and  the  eii- 
nianac  would  be  more  esteemed  by  any  one  that  I 
know,  than  all  the  taste  and  learning  since  the  flood. 
Hoping  you  will  take  the  hint,  and  that  we  shall  soon 
see  a  whole  Pioneer  stuffed  with  news  and  politics, 
I  am,  Sir,  your  servant, 

Timothy  Fiieemait* 

N 
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For  the  man  calling  himself  the  Poinabd. 
SuR, 

I  am  let  to  know  you  are  a  ministur.  I  hant 
miicli  noHige,  but  I  ex^peckit  some  from  you  whan  1 
'purchust  your  book.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  taint 
what  I  ha<J  thou*t  it  would  be.  1  do  not  unerstandit, 
nor  one  of  my  famuly.  'Bout  the  time  I  supscribid 
for  it,  I  had  been  thinkin  of  gittin  the  Pilginim's 
Proghurs ;  but  was  advii^ed  to  take  the  Poinardf  as 
it  would  be  releegus,  whereas  it  is  all  about  laaniinf 
which  is  of  no  use  to  me.  I  will  not  take  it  upon  me 
to  say,  but  I  think  none  of  our  ould  devines  would 
have  put  out  such  a  book.  I  wish  siir  you  would 
print  releegun  and  nau't  else,  and  give  us  an  account 
of  the  mishunarieSf  which  will  be  more  for  your  owa 
onur,  than  c?*i/m  up  larnin,  which  you  know  feeds 
man's  pride,  and  pai^arts  the  scriptir.  1  am  sorry 
to  see  talons  such  as  yours  thrown  away  on  things 
whieli  it  were  good  for  us  all  we  had  nirir  nowUf 
namely,  the  arts  and  syonses  ;  besides,  I  hant  much 
skill,  if  your  asses  do  not  lead  men  to  neglek  things 
of  gratiir  monmnt.  Revrant  suVf  I  hope  you  will 
bear  the  words  of  a  frend  who  wishes  your  good, 
and  will  from  this  forth  direck  all  your  talons  against 
larnini  which  will  make  some  mends  for  what  you 
have  done,  and  1  will  continu  my  superscription  in 
saport  of  the  Poinard. 

Your  wehvishar, 

ANJURiiw  IMeanweli. 
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For  the  Pioneer. 
Pray  Mr.  Fudge,  let's  have  a  little  fun.  Your 
long-winded  criticisms  and  lectures  for  the  clergy, 
may  do  for  dull  people  like  yourself.  ^Vliat  are  all 
your  Hadsoiis,*  and  Spectres,j  and  laming  to  us  ? 
Do  you  think  we  can  submit  to  lengthen  our  phizes 
over  your  paper  for  whole  hours,  without  a  single 
laugh  ?  You  call  this  entertainment?  1  wonder  what 
materials  you  must  be  composed  of.  For  ray  own 
part,  1  hold  nothing  worth  the  reading  but  what 
keeps  my  sides  going  like  a  pair  of  bellows.  Give  me 
Don  Quixotte,  Humphry  Clinker,  and  Tristram 
Shandy,  and  you  may  burn  your  grave  lectures  on 
littertur  for  me.  Depend  upon  it  Mr.  Gravity  if  you 
do  not  have  done  witli  your  musty  essays  and  let's 
have  something  to  shorten  our  faces,  you  will  lind 
yourself  in  a  hubble. 

Yours  in  haste, 

Richard  Quizz, 

Mr.  Pioneer, 
I  AM  sorry  to  inform  you,  sir,  your  paper  is  not 
a  favourite  with  the  ladies.  We  had  hoped  it  would 
have  told  us  the  fashions,  and  given  us  a  list  of  all 
the  playSf  halls,  and  marriages  which  take  place  in 
the  cities.  I  waited  your  first  number  witli  great  ex- 
pectations, having  heard  of  a  beautiful  young  man,  a 
§reat  actor,  who  has  lately  made  his  appearance  on 

*  Addison.  \  Spectator. 
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the  stage,  when  to  my  great  surprise,  my  eye  was 
saluted  witli  an  essay  on  the  literary  acquisitions  of 
a  preacher.  An  old  maiden  aunt  of  mine,  >vho  some 
years  ago  was  the  toast  in  one  of  the  politest  cities 
in  our  country,  and  who  figured  away  in  tlieatres 
and  assemblies  for  at  least  twenty  years,  snatched 
tlie  number  out  of  my  fingers,  uttering  with  a  flaunt- 
ing air,  "  I  want  to  see  whether  my  favourite  Cooke 
is  stiil  living,  and  whether  the  assemblies  meet  in  the 
town-house  as  they  did  in  my  time,"  when  out  popped 
upon  her  an  essay  on  class  hooks.  This,  sir,  was  as 
little  to  her  taste,  as  the  qualifications  of  a  preacher 
were  to  mine.  "  What,"  says  she,  «'  the  Pioneer  a 
polite  paper,  proposing  to  treat  of  taste  and  to  refine 
us  all,  and  not  a  word  of  the  theatre,  nor  assemblies, 
nor  any  of  the  polite  circles  !  Here  is  nothing  but  a 
parade  about  essays,  and  class  books,  and  preachers 
— xl  pretty  jest  indeed,  enough  to  throw  one  into  the 
vapours — I  have  done  with  the  Pioneer — Kitty  reach 
me  my  snuft-box,  and  the  second  volume  of  Rode- 
rick Random."  I  confess,  sir,  although  I  was  not  so 
noisy  as  my  aunt,  I  agreed  with  her  exactly.  I  could 
indeed  have  forgiven  you,  had  you  let  us  have  lone 
adventureSf  or  some  pretty  little  stories  which  would 
have  made  one  cry;  and  have  now  to  assure  you,  if 
you  mean  to  preserve  a  place  in  our  family,  and  not 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  methodist,  you  will  publish, 
at  least,  the  London  fashions  in  your  next. 
This  from  your  humble  servant, 

Rachel  Sprightly. 
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From  tliese  specimens,  it  is  clear,  a  misunder- 
standing exists  between  the  Pioneer  and  his  readers. 
It  is  also  a  sample  of  the  pretty  and  agreeable  man- 
ner in  which  one  who  sets  up  to  write  for  the  public, 
may  expect  to  be  goaded.  Were  it  not  that  I  am  cer- 
tain my  worthy  correspondents  had  rather  I  should 
bear  the  blame  of  a  disappointment,  than  themselves, 
I  would  remind  them  of  the  outlines  which  the  Pio- 
neer, at  the  outset,  marked  for  himself.  By  consult- 
ing the  pvospectiis,  and  the  cover  of  every  number, 
my  readers  will  find,  tliat  the  essays  were  to  be  lite- 
rary ^  moralf  or  theological ;  and  it  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  articles  of  agreement,  to  introduce  any 
thing  which  would  not  rank  under  some  of  the  heads 
now  mentioned,  before  public  warning  should  be 
given.  If  my  readers  be  in  reality  disappointed,  I  beg 
them  to  recollect  the  terms,  and  not  to  charge  me 
with  that  which  resulted  from  their  own  negligence. 

IJowEVER,  as  I  earneslly  wish  to  give  satisfac- 
tion, and  to  render  my  paper  as  useful  as  possible,  I 
now  advertise  my  readers,  tliat  I  contemplate  enlarg- 
ing the  plan  after  the  first  six  months,  and  that  a 
prospectus  specifying  the  terms,  shall  be  issued  in  the 
mean  time.  And  here  let  me  assure  my  reader,  that 
not  barely  the  existence,  but  the  excellency  of  my 
paper  depends  upon  him.  TJie  Pioneer  will  not 
write  party  politics  to  please  Mr.  Freeman,  nor 
broad  humour  to  make  Mr.  Quizz  laugh,  nor  yet  fill 
his  paper  with  practical  religion  to  gratify  Mr. 
Meanw  ell ;  yet  he  intends  to  sprinkle  his  w  ork  oeca- 
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sionally  with  political  information  and  discussions, 
with  innocent  and  delicate  humour,  and  even  with  re- 
ligion ;  and  altliough  he  will  not  engage  to  gazette 
balls,  assemblies,  plays  or  fashions  for  Miss  Spright- 
ly, nor  yet  to  write  romances  or  tragedies  to  make 
her  weep,  he  shall  occasionally  take  a  peep  at  the 
toilette,  and  apply  his  cane  to  the  shoulders  of  aU 
pude  and  impertinent  visiters. 

Having  said  thus  much  to  promote  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  my  readers  and  myself,  I  shall 
conclude  this  paper  with  a  letter  from  a  cluh  of  warm 
friends. 

Mr.  Pioneer, 
We  wish  you  success.  Your  paper  is  not  adapted 
exactly  to  the  western  meridian,  but  it  is  the  more 
consistent  with  itself.  A  Pioneer  implies  obstacles 
which  it  is  his  province  to  remove.  We  are  certain, 
that  literary  subjects  cannot  be  duly  appreciated,  but 
by  people  of  taste,  and  that  the  people  must  remain 
destitute  of  taste  if  they  are  not  cultivated.  There  is 
not  an  objection  can  be  urged  against  an  attempt  to 
diffuse  literary  information,  which  would  not  equally 
operate  against  every  useful  study.  The  objection, 
that  it  is  not  relished,  is  the  strongest  argument  in 
favour  of  perseverance.  There  are  few  studies,  or 
even  arts,  of  real  value,  in  which  we  embark,  which 
are  agreeable  in  the  beginning ;  but  by  degrees  we 
become  habituated  to  them,  and  they  gain  upon  the 
heart.  We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  disinterest- 
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edness  of  your  attempt.  While  we  are  every  day 
dunned  for  patronage  by  mercenary  scribblers,  who 
adapt  themselves  to  the  ignorance  and  humble  taste 
of  the  people,  merely  to  make  a  living ;  you  have 
undertaken  the  generous  task  of  informing  the  un- 
derstanding, refining  the  taste,  and  begetting  a  love 
of  literature.  You  cannot  have  been  ignorant,  that 
this  Avas  by  far  a  less  popular  path  to  move  in,  and 
that  few  comparatively  could  appreciate  your  la- 
bours :  and  we  are  certain,  that  with  infinitely  less 
labour  than  you  support  your  present  work,  you 
might  have  selected  from  the  sorry  prints  of  the 
day,  and  written  squibs  for  a  party,  to  the  great  and 
general  satisfaction  of  the  people.  Your  profits  would 
have  been  in  proportion.  But,  sir,  you  have  disdain- 
ed the  servile  tasli,  and  made  choice  of  that,  which, 
although  less  lucrative,  is  more  honourable.  We  learn 
with  surprise,  from  the  face  of  your  papers,  that  you 
still  toil  alone  in  the  field  of  literature.  From  the 
state  of  letters  in  the  western  country,  we  had  not 
anticipated  much  literary  aid,  but  certainly  some 
might  have  been  reasonably  expected.  But  we  can- 
not suppress  our  indignation,  on  being  well  informed, 
that  your  laudable  undertaking  is  discountenanced, 
and,  in  many  instances,  directly  opposed  by  some  of 
our  clergy.  What  motives  can  induce  them  to  behave 
in  a  manner  so  degrading  to  their  own  character, 
and  hostile  to  the  interests  of  society  ?  Shall  we  as- 
cribe it  to  that  contemptible  priestcraft  which  has  al- 
ways felt  alarmed  upon  an  attempt  to  break   the 
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spell  of  ignorance  ?  Or  can  we  for  a  moment  suspect 
them  of  a  wish  to  crush  a  solitary  individual,  en- 
gaged in  that  which  they  dare  not  but  to  pronounce 
meritorious  ?  The  mischiecous  gambols  of  the  clergy, 
we  are  aware,  occupy  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
history  of  the  world  j  but  we  had  never  dreamt  our 
humble  preachers  were  the  least  addicted  to  such 
pranks.  We,  however,  think  it  not  improbable,  sir, 
since  they  have  committed  themselves,  they  will  be 
sufficiently  persevering,  and  have  little  doubt,  if  they 
have  conspired  the  ruin  of  your  literary  projects, 
they  will  labour  to  accomplish  it|  but  we  arc  deter- 
mined their  ignoble  victory  shall  cost  them  dear. 
Moreover,  we  are  not  without  hope  that,  after  the 
adversaries  of  learning  in  the  western  country  shall 
have  wasted  their  succours  upon  you,  your  successor, 
more  fortunate,  but  perhaps  not  more  deserving, 
shall  bring  them  to  capitulate.  Your  fate  will,  of 
course,  accord  with  your  undertaking.  It  is  the  pro- 
vince of  a  Pioneer  to  clear  the  way.  Repeating  our 
wish  of  success  in  your  laudable  task. 
We  are,  with  due  respect. 
Your  sincere  friends, 
Anthony  Anvil,  Jeffry  Grotius,  &c. 
P.  S.  We  are  determined  to  co-operate  with  you 
in  keeping  a  correct  list  of  those  who  may  distin- 
guish themselves  in  the  western  country  as  the  ad- 
versaries of  literature  and  taste  ;  and  to  have  their 
names  preserved  in  your  papers,  as  flies  in  amber, 
that  posterity  may  learn  the  extent  of  their  obliga- 
tion to  these  intrepid  gentlemen. 
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ON  ACQUIRING  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  A 

PEOPLE  FROM  THEIR  LANGUAGE. 

WERE  there  no  frag;ments  of  historical  informa- 
tion in  existence,  but  did  specimens  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  several  nations  remain,  this  latter 
would  furnish  a  key  to  an  acquaintance  with  tlieir 
manners,  customs,  policy,  religion,  und  cultivation. 
This  method  t»f  acquiring  knowledge  would  be  less 
liable  to  misrepresentation  and  inaccuracy,  than  even 
history  itself.  It  is  like  facts,  when  compared  with 
mere  professions,  in  ascertaining  the  human  charac- 
ter. The  one  may  admit  of  interested  suppression  or 
colouring ;  the  other  cannot.  It  has  this  advantage, 
that  although  not  so  copious,  it  is  much  less  adapt- 
ed to  become  an  instrument  of  deception. 

To  give  a  specimen  of  this  method  of  analysis, 
we  may  observe,  that  on  the  Hebrew  language  the 
linguist  could  determine  little  with  certainty.  If,  in- 
deed, it  were  spoken  by  other  nations  anterior  to,  or 
contemporaneous  with  tlie  Jews,  it  is  not  improbable 
it  may  have  been  a  more  copious  language  than  it 
appears  to  us  ,*  and  may  have  been  equally  well 
adapted  to  science  as  to  sacred  history  and  theology. 
But  if  the  Old  Testament,  the  only  deposit  of  classi- 
cal Hebrew  which  now  exists,  contain  all  the  roots 
of  that  language,  it  is  evidently,  almost  exclu- 
sively adapted  to  sacred  subjects ;  consequently  the 
people  who  spoke  it  must  have  been  little  addicted 
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to  philosopliy,  and  much  devoted  to  the  religion  of 
tlie  true  God. 

The  language  of  the  Greeks  shews  them  to  have 
been  a  people  active,  enterprising,  brave,  learned, 
and  polite.  Its  copiousness,  abounding  with  terms 
and  idioms  suited  to  the  various  subjects,  history, 
polities,  pliilosophy,  and  the  fine  arts,  has  not  been 
equalled  by  any  language  either  ancient  or  modern. 
The  inference  is,  that  the  Grecians  must  have  pos- 
sessed an  acuteness  and  comprehensiveness  of  intel- 
lect unparalleled  by  any  nation,  with  a  versatility  of 
genius,  equally  adapted  to  every  science  and  every 
art.  Yet  by  the  same  analysis,  we  can  ascertain  that 
the  Greeks  were  a  superstitious  and  idolatrous  peo- 
ple, with  no  suitable  conceptions  of  either  the  object 
or  nature  of  divine  worship.  Their  language,  in  the 
mythological  department,  abounds  with  terms,  and  a 
phraseology  degrading  even  to  their  own  gods,  and 
not  the  most  remotely  adapted  to  the  worship  of  the 
Deity. 

The  productions  of  the  Roman  writers  for  many 
centuries  after  the  building  of  the  city,  are  confined 
to  war  and  politics.  On  these  subjects,  for  justness 
of  description  and  appropriate  expression,  they  are 
excelled  by  none.  But  in  the  superior  departments  of 
pliilosophy  and  liberal  learning,  their  language  was 
so  deficient,  tliat  Cicero,  when  he  wrote  on  philoso- 
phy, was  obliged  to  naturalize  many  Grecian  terms; 
and  Lucretius,  to  draw  entirely  upon  the  sources  of 
Grecian  literature.    It  was  not  until   the  Augustan 
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age  that  tlie  Latin  >vas  success tully  cultivated  on 
subjects  within  the  province  of  polite  literature.  This 
exactly  accords  with  the  history  of  the  Romans,  who, 
for  the  first  seven  hundred  years,  were  employed  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  their  vast  empire  in  con- 
quest, but  who,  in  the  subsequent  periods,  proceeded 
to  cultivate  the  sciences. 

Who,  upon  becoming  acquainted  with  the  French 
classical  writers,  does  not  perceive  their  copiousness 
and  ease  on  every  literary  subject,  particularly  in 
the  regions  of  taste  and  of  pathos  ?  Yet  the  language 
is  copious  only  to  a  certain  degree,  which  may  be 
termed  the  mediocrity  of  genius.  In  those  expres- 
sions which  mark  the  higher  exertions  of  mind,  of 
imagination,  and  of  passion,  it  is  deficient.  When  the 
vigorous  and  acute  intellect  is  to  be  traced,  and  the 
shades  of  abstract  and  metaphysical  science  to  be 
marked  with  accuracy ;  when  the  imagination  is  to 
rise  to  the  sublime  heiglits  of  epic  poetry ;  or  when 
the  passions  are  to  be  precipitated  into  violence, 
their  language  falls  below  the  requisite  energy  and 
copiousness.  The  genius  of  the  language  thus  accoinls 
with  the  genius  of  the  people,  which,  in  the  middle 
path  of  science,  has  successfully  rivalled  every  other 
nation,  but  which,  in  depth,  in  acuteness,  in  sublimi- 
ty, and  the  violent  passions,  must  yield  to  their  more 
phlegmatic  and  philosophic  neighbours. 

Finally,  were  a  specimen  of  the  prevailing 
phraseology  of  America  to  be  transmitted  to  an  en- 
lightened European,  totally  ignorant  of  the  history 
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of  the  country,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  upon 
seeing"  how  rich  it  is  in  terms  of  patriotism  and  trade, 
he  must  conclude  that  the  genius  of  the  people  prin- 
cipally displayed  itself  in  politics  and  commerce. 


SONNET. 

BY  LUPERCIO  LEONARDO  DE  ARGENSOLA. 
THE  sun  has  chas'd  away  the  early  shower, 

And  now  upon  the  mountain's  clearer  heig'ht. 

Pours  o'er  the  clouds,  aslant,  his  growing  light. 
The  husbandman,  loathing  the  idle  hour. 
Starts  from  his  rest,  and  to  his  daily  toil, 

Light-hearted  man,  goes  forth ;  and  patient  now 

As  the  slow  ox  drags  on  the  heavy  plough. 
With  tlie  young  harvest  fills  the  reeking  soil. 
Domestic  love  his  due  return  awaits. 
With  the  clean  board  bespread  with  country  cates ; 

And  clust'ring  round  liis  knee  his  children  pre^; 
His  days  are  pleasant,  and  his  nights  secure. 

O  cities  !  haunts  of  power  and  wretchedness ! 
Who  would  your  busy  vanities  endure  ? 

Content  with  what  I  am,  the  sounding  names 

Of  glory  tempt  not  me  ;  nor  is  there  ought 

In  glittering  grandeur  that  provokes  one  wish 

Beyond  my  peaceful  state.  What  tho'  I  boast 

No  trapping  that  the  multitude  adores 

In  common  with  the  great ;  enough  for  me 

That  naked,  like  the  mighty  of  the  earth, 

I  came  into  the  world,  and  that  like  them 

I  must  descend  into  the  grave,  the  house 

For  all  appointed  ;  for  die  space  between. 

What  more  of  happiness  have  I  to  seek 

Than  that  dear  woman's  love,  whose  truth  I  know', 

And  whose  fond  heart  is  saUsficd  with  me  I 
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ON  EDUCATION. 

(Qiiinct.  Lib.  i.  c.  2.) 

I  SHALL  employ  this  essay  chiefly  upon  the- 
discussion  of  the  following  question,  viz.  AVlietlier 
the  confining  his  studies  to  his  own  home,  and  within 
the  walls  of  a  private  house,  or  entering  him  into  a 
large  school,  and  putting  him,  as  it  were,  under  the 
care  of  a  public  master,  is  most  conducive  to  the 
young  gentleman's  advantage  ?  The  latter  method,  I 
perceive,  has  been  followed  by  those  who  have  regu» 
lated  the  polity  of  the  most  illustrious  states,  as  well 
as  by  the  most  eminent  authors. 

We  are  not  however  to  dissemble,  that  the  pri- 
vate opinion  of  some  dissent  from  this  almost  gene- 
ral practice  of  public  education  j  and  that  chiefly 
through  two  reasons.  The  first  is,  that  the  morals 
of  a  youth  are  more  safe  by  his  being  retired  from  a 
crowd  of  boys,  all  of  them  of  an  age  prone  to  vice  ; 
I  Avish  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  immo- 
ralities that  are  often  charged  upon  that  time  of  life, 
Tlieir  other  reason  is,  that  a  master,  be  he  who  he 
w  ill,  has  more  time  to  bestow  upon  one  boy  than  he 
can  have  when  he  is  to  instruct  numbers. 

As  to  the  first  reason,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
weight.  For  were  I  clear  that  the  public  schools, 
wliile  they  advance  studies,  hurt  morals,  I  should 
prefer  the  practice  of  morality  even  to  the  endow« 
nients  of  eloquence.  But,  in  my  opinion,  they  are 
one  and  the  same  thing,  and  cannot  be  separated* 
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For  1  account  no  one  to  be  an  orator,  if  he  is  not  aa 
honest  man;  and  I  should  not  wish  him  to  be  other- 
wise, were  it  even  possible.  Let  me  therefore  can- 
vass this  matter  first. 

Boys,  say  they,  have  their  morals  debauched  at 
public  schools.  I  grant  this  sometimes  to  be  the 
ease ;  but  they  are  debauched  at  home  likewise : 
and  I  am  tliorouglilj  persuaded,  that  many  instances 
may  be  brought  to  prove,  that,  in  cither  education, 
the  morals  have  been  both  debauched  and  inviolably 
preserved.  The  whole  difference  lies  in  nature,  and 
in  the  care  bestowed  upon  a  pupiJ.  Supposing  a 
youth  to  have  a  natural  propensity  to  vice ;  suppo- 
sing no  care  to  have  been  taken  in  forujing  and  in 
cultivating  his  morals  in  the  most  early  tiuic  of  liis 
life ;  supposing  this,  I  say,  he  will  find  opjiortunities 
for  practising  vice,  even  in  solitude  itself.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  his  private  tutor  to  be  a  piofiigate  fellow ; 
and  he  is  as  liable  to  be  debauched  by  keeping  com- 
pany with  wicked  slaves,  as  with  graceless  young 
gentlemen. 

Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  his  natural  dispo- 
sition to  be  virtuous;  supposing  his  parents  not  to  be 
quite  slothful,  stupid  and  indifferent  about  liis  educa- 
tion ;  no  more  is  to  be  done  than  to  chuse  for  his 
master,  a  man  of  the  most  irreproachable  morals  (a 
matter  that  is  ahvays  chief  in  a  sensible  parent's 
thoughts),  and  then  put  him  under  a  regular  course 
of  education  ;  without  i'orgetting  to  place  about  his 
person  some  worthy,  discreet  friend,  or  faithful  freed- 
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mail,  wiio,  by  constantly  keeping  him  company,  will 
over-awe  and  reform  all  his  companions,  who  are 
suspected  of  lewdness.  This  apprehension,  therefore, 
is  easily  guarded  against. 

Would  to  Heaven,  that  we  ourselves  were  not 
the  chief  instruments  in  corrupting  the  morals  of  our 
children !  i\o  sooner  are  they  born,  than  we  enervate 
them  by  fondness  ,*  for  that  delicacy  of  education, 
which  we  term  indulgence,  breaks  down  every  power 
both  of  body  and  mind.  When  the  child  stammers 
about  in  costly  robes,  what  will  not  the  man  aspire 
to  ?  The  first  words  he  learns  to  lisp  are  his  purple, 
or  his  crimson  cloak ;  and  we  pay  more  attention  to 
his  palate  than  to  his  pronunciation.  Before  they 
leave  their  go-carts,  they  grow  up  to  be  lads ;  and 
liever  do  they  put  a  foot  to  the  ground,  but  when 
they  are  swung  and  suspended  in  leading  strings  by 
their  attendants.  When  they  say  any  thing  immo- 
dest, we  feel  sensible  pleasure.  We  kiss  and  fondle 
them  for  expressions  that  would  put  even  an  elTemi- 
nate  Egyptian  out  of  countenance;  and  where  is 
the  mighty  wonder  in  their  being  such  early  profi- 
cients in  luxury ;  for  all  they  learn  and  all  they  hear 
is  from  ourselves  ?  Tliey  are  witnesses  of  our  lewd- 
est, our  most  infamous  amours ;  our  dining-rooms 
ring  with  obscene  songs  ;  and  all  our  entertainments 
are  mixed  witii  indecent  objects.  This,  at  first,  be- 
comes habit,  and  habit  grows  into  nature.  The  poor 
infants  learn  those  things  before  they  know  them  to 
be  vices ;  and  thus  melting  into  luxury,  an^  dissolved 
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in  effeminacy,  they  curry  into  schools  their  lewthiess, 
Instead  of  catching  it  there. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  when  one  man  lias  the 
charge  only  of  one  child,  he  will  have  the  more  time 
to  bestow  on  his  education.  In  the  first  place,  I 
know  nothing  to  hinder  a  yoimg  gentleman  who  is 
educated  at  a  public  school  from  having  a  private 
master.  But  supposing  that  both  cannot  be  united, 
yet  I  prefer  to  gloom  and  solitude,  that  free  and  open 
air,  which  reigns  in  the  assehibly  of  noble,  generous 
youths.  For  the  more  excellent  a  master  is,  the  more 
lie  is  pleased  with  having  a  numerous  auditory ;  and 
tlie  better  he  thinks  himself  entitled  to  a  crowded 
bouse.  Meanwhile,  masters,  who  are  conscious  of 
poor  abilities  in  themselves,  love  to  fasten  upon  a  sin- 
gle pupil,  and  will  even  stoop  to  all  the  drudgery  of 
a  domestic  tutor.  But  admitting,  that  through  fa- 
vour, friendship,  or  money,  a  parent  may  procure  a 
man  of  the  greatest  learning  and  virtue  to  teach  his 
son  at  home  j  will  such  a  man  spend  the  whole  day 
in  instructing  him  ?  If  he  does,  is  not  the  mind,  by 
too  intense  application  to  study,  as  apt  to  be  fatigued 
as  the  eye  is  by  being  too  long  fixed  upon  the  one  ob- 
ject ?  Especially  when  we  consider,  that  the  young 
gentleman  is  to  do  a  great  deal  by  himself.  For  the 
master  is  not  to  assist  him  in  getting  by  heart,  in 
writing  and  digesting  what  he  is  learning  ;  and  the 
company  of  any  person,  be  who  he  will,  is  an  inter- 
ruption to  him  while  he  is  about  those  exercises. 
Besides,  every  author  does  not  require  to  be  prelect- 
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ed  or  explained.  If  that  were  the  case,  how  could  a 
youn^-  geiitlemaii  make  himself  master  of  such  varie- 
ty of  reading  ?  The  work  there,  for  a  whole  day,  may 
be  planned  out  in  a  very  small  compass  of  time ;  and 
the  lessons,  which  a  master  gives  out  to  a  few,  may 
reach  to  many,  because  they  are  generally  delivered 
in  such  a  manner,  that  he  can  convey  them  to  all  his 
hearers  with  the  same  breath.  I  shall  here  say  no- 
thing concerning  the  divisions  and  declamations  of 
the  rhetoricians ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  let  the  aud- 
ience be  ever  so  numerous,  yet  every  one  can  carry 
off  the  whole.  For  a  mastei^'s  voice  is  not  like  an 
entertainment,  where  the  more  numerous  the  guests 
are,  the  more  the  fare  diminishes ;  but  like  the  sim, 
which  diffuses  to  all  alike,  the  same  degree  of  light 
and  heat.  Thus,  when  a  grammarian  prelects  upon 
the  art  of  speaking,  if  he  solves  difficulties,  if  he  ex- 
plains histories,  or  poems,  every  one  who  hears  him. 
may  profit  alike. 

But  (it  may  be  farther  urged),  the  great  number 
of  scholars  prevents  a  master  from  instructing  and 
inspecting  them  as  he  ought.  Every  thing  has  its 
inconveniences ;  and  I  shall  admit  this  to  be  one  ;  but 
let  me,  in  the  mean  time,  set  the  advantage  against 
the  disadvantage.  I  am  not  for  sending  a  boy  to  a 
school  where  he  may  be  neglected.  But  we  cannot 
suppose,  that  an  able  master  will  encumber  himself 
with  a  greater  crowd  of  scholars  than  he  can  manage ; 
and  our  first  care  ought  to  be  to  render  him,  by  all 
means,  our  intimate  friend  ^  so  that  the  pains  he  takes 
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may  not  be  a  matter  of  business,  but  ot*  aifeetioii ; 
and  thereby  he  shall  never  get  into  a  crowd.  A  mas- 
ter, let  him  have  but  a  moderate  tincture  of  learn- 
ing, will,  for  his  own  credit,  cheriih  apjilication  and 
genius  wherever  he  finds  them.  But  supposing  that 
we  ought  to  avoid  very  great  schools  (a  point  I  cstn- 
not  agree  to  wlien  the  numbers  are  drawn  together 
by  the  merits  of  the  master),  it  will  not  follow,  that 
we  are  to  condemn  all  public  schools.  To  condemn 
them  all,  is  one  thing  ',  and  to  cliuse  the  best,  is  ano- 
ther. Having  thus,  I  apprehend,  answered  all  objec- 
tions to  public  schools,  1  will  now  give  my  own  sen- 
timents. 

In  the  first  place,  the  future  orator,  who,  we  must 
suppose,  is  to  be  in  public  life,  and  in  all  the  bustle 
of  business,  ought,  from  his  childhood,  to  be  habituat- 
ed with  company,  without  pining  in  shades  and  soli- 
tude. The  man  who  languishes  in  retirement,  and 
rusts,  as  it  were,  in  obscurity,  always  requires  to  be 
roused  and  pushed  on ;  or  he  takes  an  opposite  turn, 
and  swells  with  vain  conceit;  for  the  man  who  never 
compares  himself  with  another,  naturally  over- values 
himself.  When  he  has  occasion  to  practise  what  he 
has  studied,  he  stumbles  in  broad  noon-day ;  he  is 
startled  at  every  new  object ;  and  the  reason  is,  that 
he  has  studied  in  private,  what  he  is  to  practise  in 
public. 

I  SHALL  but  just  mention  the  friendships  that  are 
contracted  by  a  public  education,  and  which  are  ce- 
mented with  such  inviolable  affection  that  they  conti- 
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nue  in  full  Ibree  even  in  old  age.  For  noihiag  is 
nioi'e  endearing  than  for  men  to  have  been  initiated 
together  in  the  same  sacred  mysteries  of  learning. 

How  shall  the  man  who  separates  himself  from 
society,  which  not  only  men,  but  even  brutes  natu- 
rally affect,  ever  attain  to  what  is  called  tiie  know- 
ledge of  the  world? 

I  AM  farther  to  observe,  that  a  domestic  educa- 
tion confines  the  seiiolar  to  what  he  aloiie  is  taught ; 
but  in  a  school,   he  may  likewise  learn  what  others 
are  taught.     He  will  have  hourly   opportunities  of 
being  instructed,  of  being  set  right,  of  profiting  by 
the  reproaches  of  some,  and  of  rivalling  the  praises 
of  others.     He  will  think  it  disgraceful  to  yield  to 
Ids  fellow,  and  glorious  to  out-do  liis  superior.    All 
these  circumstances  are  incentives  to.  the  miad  ;  and, 
though  ambition  in  itself  is  a  vice,  yet  it  is  often  the 
pri  ent  of  virtues.    I  remember  my  masters  observ- 
ed a  eiis(03ii  that  had  its  advantages.    For  they  dis- 
liibuted  their  scholars  into  forms,   and  in  repeating 
their  lessons,  they  took  place  of  one  another  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  every  boy*s  pronelency ;  and 
thus  every  one  of  us  had  an  opportunity  of  advan- 
cing in  proportion  to  our  improvement.    This  point 
of  precedency  was  seriously  canvassed ;  each  boy 
fought  hard  for  every  place  he  took ;  and  his  ambi- 
tion was  crowned  when  he  became  head  of  his  form. 
But  he  had  more  than  one  chance  for  tliis.    For  if  he 
missed  it  once,  he  had,  that  day  month,  an  opportu- 
nity of  another  challenge.    Thus  the  head  boy  never 
grew  remiss  through  success  j  and  the  others  eager- 
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Iv  Avislied  lor  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  their  hoiioui^ 
So  lar  as  I  can  be  a  judge,  this  method  was  a  sharp- 
er spur  to  our  application,  than  were  all  the  lectures 
o{*  our  masters,  the  cares  of  our  tutors,  or  the  wish- 
es oi'  our  parents. 

But  as  emulation  is  serviceable  when  we  have 
made  some  proficiency  in  learning,  so  even  the  young- 
est beginners  find  it  more  agreeable,  because  it  is  more 
easy,  to  imitate  theii*  school-fellows  than  their  mas- 
ters.   For  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  that  children, 
when  in  the  first  rudiments  of  learning,  will  dare  to 
aspire  to  the  very  summit  of  it  all  at  once  ;  they  will 
chuse  rather  to  cling  to  Avhat  is  next  them,  and,  like 
vines  twining  roiuid  trees,  by  first  embracing  the  low- 
er branches,  tliey  will  equal  the  highest.    This  obser- 
vation is  so  time,  that  the  master,  who  prefers  wiiatis 
serviceable  to  what  is  showy,  will  make  it  his  business, 
while  the  mind  is  yet  unformed,  not  to  over-burtlien 
tlie  weakness  of  the  scholar,  but  to  manage  his  abili- 
ties, and  accommodate  himself  to  his  capacity.    For 
as  the  mouth  of  a  vessel,  when  narrow,  daslies  aside 
the  liquor  that  is  hastily  poured  upon  it,  but  receives 
it  when  it  is  conveyed  into  it  gradually,   and,  as  it 
Were,  drop  by  drop,  till  it  is  full,  thus  great  attention 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  dimension  of  a  boy's  capacity. 
For  matters  of  diflicult  conception  cannot  enter  into 
the  understanding  of  a  boy  before  it  is  dilated  and  op- 
en.    It  is  therefore  expedient  to  associate  him  with 
those  companions,  whom  he  is  first  to  imitate,  and 
then  to  outdo ;  and  thus  he  gradually  will  give  hopes 
of  his  arriving  at  excellency. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  ADDISON. 

CContinued.J 

IN  1716  our  author  entered  into  the  matrimonial 
state.  He  liad  long  solicited  the  Countess  Dowager 
of  Warwick,  a  lady  who  placed  an  undue  value  upon 
high  hirth,  and  who  appears  to  liave  had  little  esti- 
mation for  literature  or  genius.  It  has  hitherto  been 
uniformly  asserted,  that  Addison  became  acquainted 
with  her  by  being  appointed  tutor  to  her  son ;  an  as- 
sertion, however,  without  the  least  shadow  of  proof, 
and  which  appears  indeed  to  be  positively  contradict- 
etl  by  facts.  There  is  a  letter  extant,  addressed  by 
Addison,  in  1708,  when  imder-secretary  of  state,  to 
the  young  earl,  who  was,  at  that  time,  but  nine  years 
of  age ;  this  I  shall  transcribe,  as  it  not  only  displays 
the  good  humour  and  playful  condescension  of  Addi- 
son, but  clearly  shews  tbat,  at  this  period,  the  earl 
had  a  domestic  tutor,  with  whom  he  was  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  tlie  Latin  classics. 

May  20tlif  1708. 

MY  DEAR  LORD, 

I  HAVE  employed  the  whole  neighbourhood  in 
looking  after  birds'  nests,  and  not  altogether  without 
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success.  My  man  found  one  last  night ',  but  it  proved 
a  hen's,  witli  fifteen  eggs  in  it,  covered  with  an  old 
broody  duck,  which  may  satisfy  your  lordship's  curi- 
osity a  little,  though  I  ani  afraid  the  eggs  will  be  of 
little  use  to  us.  This  morning  1  have  new  s  brought 
me  of  a  nest  that  has  abundance  of  little  eggs,  streak- 
ed with  red  and  blue  veins,  that,  by  the  description 
Ihey  give  me,  must  make  a  very  beautiful  figure  ou 
a  string.  My  neighbours  are  very  much  divided  in 
their  opinion  upon  them :  some  say  they  are  sky- 
larks ;  others  will  have  tliem  to  be  a  canary  bird's  j 
but  1  am  much  mistaken  la  the  turn  and  colour  of 
the  eggs,  if  they  are  not  full  of  tom-tits.  If  your 
lordship  does  not  make  haste,  I  am  afraid  they  will 
be  bmls  before  you  see  them  ,•  for,  if  the  account 
they  giivc  me  of  them  be  true,  they  can't  have  above 
Ifwo  days  more  to  reckon. 

Since  I  am  so  near  your  lordship,  methinks,  af- 
ter having  passed  tlie  day  among  more  sevei'e  studieSf 
you  may  often  take  a.  trip  hither,  and  relax  yourself 
with  these  little  curiosities  of  nature.  I  assure  you, 
no  less  a  man  than  Cicero  commends  the  two  great 
friends  of  his  age,  ^eipio  and  La?lius,  for  entertain- 
ing themselves  at  their  country-houses,  which  stood 
on  the  sea-shore,  with  picking  up  cockle-shells,  and 
looking  after  birds*  nests.  For  which  reason  I  shall 
conclude  tliis  learned  letter  with  a  saying  of  the  same 
author,  in  his  Treatise  on  Friendship.  "  Absint  au- 
tem  tristi^ia,  et  in  oiniii  re  severitis  habent  ilia  qui- 
dem  gravitatem  j  sed  amicitia  debet  esse  knior  et  r«- 
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missior,  et  ad  omnem  suavitatcra  facilitatemque  mo- 
rum  proclivior."  If  your  lordship  understands  tli« 
elegance  and  sweetness  of  tliese  words,  you  may  as- 
sure yourself  you  are  no  ordinary  Latinist ;  but  if 
they  have  force  enough  to  bring  you  to  Sandy  End,  I 
shall  be  very  w  ell  pleased. 

I  am,  MY  DEAR  LORD, 

Your  lordship's 

most  affection  ate  and 
most  humble  servant, 

J.  ADDISON. 
We  likewise  learn  from  this  letter,  that  Addison 
had  a  house  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
countess  j  and  he  very  early,  it  is  said,  after  his  intro- 
duction to  the  family,  entertained  an  attachment  for 
her  5  but  the  extreme  diffidence  of  his  disposition, 
rendered  still  more  oppressive  by  disparity  of  rank, 
precluded  for  a  long  period  any  declaration  of  his  af- 
fection. She  in  tlie  mean  time  played  with  and  ridi- 
culed his  passion,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  risen 
to  consequence  in  the  state  that  he  dared  to  unveil 
his  wishes.  At  length,  after  a  courtship  the  pro- 
traction and  anxiety  of  which  had  been  great,  his  as- 
siduity was  rewarded  by  her  hand. 

The  Muses  were  not  altogether  silent  upon  this 
occasion.  The  following  poem^  written  by  Mr.  Wel- 
sted,  possesses  some  merit,  and  was  "  addressed  to 
the  Countess  of  Warwick  on  her  marriage,  Aug.  2, 
1617:"—. 
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Ambition  leng  has  woman's  heart  betray'd. 
And  tinsel  grandeur  caught  th'  unwary  maid ; 
The  pompous  styles,  that  strike  th'  admiring  throng. 
Have  glitter'd  in  the  eye  of  beauty  long  : 
You,  madam,  first  the  female  taste  improve. 
And  give  yeur  fellow-charmers  laws  for  love ; 
A  pomp  you  covet,  not  to  heralds  known. 
And  sigh  for  virtues  equal  to  your  own ; 
Part  in  a  man  immortal  greatly  claim. 
And  frown  on  titles,  to  ally  with  fame ; 
Not  Edward's  star,  emboss'd  with  silver  rays. 
Can  vie  in  glory  with  thy  consort's  bays  ; 
His  country's  pride  does  homage  to  thy  charms. 
And  every  merit  crowds  into  thy  arms. 

While  others  gain  light  conquests  by  their  eyes, 
'Tis  thine  with  wisdom  to  subdue  the  wise : 
To  their  soft' chains  while  courtly  beaux  submit, 
'Tis  thine  to  lead  in  triumph  captive  wit : 
Her  sighing  vassals  let  Clarinda  boast. 
Of  lace  and  languishing  cockades  the  toast ; 
In  beauty's  pride  unenvy'd  let  her  reign. 
And  share  that  wanton  empire  with  the  vain. 
For  thee  the  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome  combine. 
And  all  the  glories  Cato  gain'd  are  thine  : 
Still  Warwick  in  thy  boasted  rank  of  life. 
But  more  illustrious  than  when  Warwick's  wife. 

Come  forth,  reveal  thyself,  thou  chosen  bride. 
And  shew  great  Nassau's  poet  by  thy  side  ; 
Thy  bright  example  shall  instruct  the  fair, 
And  future  nymphs  shall  make  renown  their  care  ; 
Embroidery  less  shall  charm  the  virgin's  eye. 
And  kind  coquets  for  plumes  less  frequent  die 
Secure  shall  beauty  reign,  the  Muse  its  guard ; 
The  Muse  shall  triumph,  beauty  its  reward. 
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If  Addison,  however,  promised  himself  much  fe- 
licity from  tJiis  connexion,  there  is  every  reason  to, 
suppose  that  he  was  greatly  disappointed.  Johnson 
has  remarked,  that  their  marriage  «  neither  found 
them  nor  made  them  equal,"  an  observation,  which, 
if  it  mean  any  thing,  can  only  imply  a  bitter  satire 
on  the  folly  and  supercilious  pride  of  the  countess. 
In  point  of  intellect  there  could  be  no  competition  ^ 
and  despicable  must  have  been  the  ignorance  of  that 
woman,  who  could  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the 
mere  casualty  of  splendid  birth  entitled  her  to  treat 
with  contempt,  and  to  arrogate  a  superiority  over  a 
man  of  exquisite  genius  and  unsullied  virtue.  There 
is  but  too  much  authority,  hoAvever,  to  believe  that 
she  seldom  considered-  her  husband  in  any  other  than 
a  very  inferior  light,  tliat  she  treated  him  with  no 
deference,  and  even  endeavoured  to  teach  the  only 
child  she  had  by  him  to  despise  the  memory  of  her 
father. 

It  is  reported,  though  I  know  not  upon  what 
foundation,  that  the  beautiful  ballad,  called  The  Des- 
j)aiHng  ShephenU  was  written  by  Eowc  as  desi-rip- 
tive  of  Addison's  feelings  and  situution  previous  to 
his  union.  Had  tlie  poet  attempted  to  describe  the 
feelings  of  his  friend  a  few  montlis  alYer  the  com- 
pletion of  his  marriage,  I  am  afraid  he  woidd  have 
been  compelled  to  draw  a  much  more  u.elanviicly 
picture  ,•  it  is,  in  short,  to  be  suspected,  and  who  v,  ii! 
not  feel  poignant  regret  at  tlie  idea,  tluit  I'le  dny^  cf 

Addison  were  shortened  by  connubial  iiiieiicicy. 
p2 
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The  year  succeeding  this  ill-starred  connexion 
carried  Addison  to  the  zenith  of  his  political  power. 
He  was  appointed  by  tlie  king,  in  April,  1717,  one 
of  his  principal  secretaries  of  state,  an  office  which 
he  had  formerly  refused,  and  which  he  now  accept- 
ed, stimidated  perhaps  by  the  wishes  or  commands 
of  Ms  countess,  with  no  confidence  in  his  own  abili- 
ties for  the  employment.  In  fact,  though  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  coun- 
try, nature  had  not  formed  him  for  a  statesman.  Of 
promptitude  and  self-reliance  he  had  no  portion ;  his 
timidity  was  unconquerable,  and  he  could  neither 
speak  in  the  house  of  commons  for  the  necessary  sup- 
port of  administi'ation,  nor  could  he  in  his  official  de- 
partment execute  an  order  without  wasting  time  in 
the  fastidious  selection  and  arrangement  of  his 
words. 

The  consciousness  of  these  defects,  ever  accom- 
panied by  sensations  of  inquietude,  together  with  a 
very  delicate  state  of  health,  soon  induced  him  to  de- 
cline all  puldic  business.  He  solicited,  therefore, 
and  obtained  permission  to  retire ;  and  with  a  pen- 
sion of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year  he  left  the  fa- 
tigues of  office  for  the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  li- 
terature and  taste. 

He  resigned  his  post  on  the  fourteenth  of  March, 
1718 ;  and  six  days  afterwards  thus  expressed,  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Swift,  the  joy  Avliich  he  felt  at  the  libe- 
ration : 
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March  20th,  171S. 

DEAR  SIR, 

Multiplicity  of  business,  and  a  long  dangerous 
fit  of  sickness,  have  prevented  me  from  answering 
the  obliging  letter  you  honoured  me  with  some  time 
since  :  but,  God  be  thanked,  I  cannot  make  use  of 
either  of  these  excuses  at  present,  being  entirely  free 
both  of  my  office  and  my  asthma.  I  dare  not,  how- 
evea",  venture  myself  abroad  yet ',  but  have  sent  the 
contents  of  your  last  to  a  friend  of  mine  (for  he  is 
very  much  so,  though  he  is  my  successor)  who  I 
hope  will  turn  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  gentleman 
whom  you  mention.  I  know  you  have  so  much  zeal 
and  pleasure  in  doing  kind  offices  for  those  you  wish 
well  to,  that  I  hope  you  represent  the  hardships  of 
the  case  in  the  strongest  colours  that  it  can  possibly 
bear.  However,  as  I  always  honoured  you  for  your 
good  nature,  wliich  is  a  very  odd  quality  to  celebrate 
in  a  man  who  has  talents  so  much  more  shining  iit 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could 
any  way  concnr  with  you,  in  putting  a  stop  to  what 
you  say  is  now  in  agitation. 

I  MUST  here  condole  with  you  upon  the  loss  of 
that  excellent  man,  the  bishop  of  Derry,  who  has 
scarce  left  behind  him  his  equal  in  humanity,  agree- 
able conversation,  and  all  kinds  of  learning.  We 
have  often  talked  of  you  w  ith  great  pleasure  ;  and, 
u])on  this  occasion,  I  cannot  but  reflect  upon  myself, 
who,  at  the  same  time  that  I  omit  no  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  esteem  for  you  to  others,  have  been 
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so  negligent  in  doing  it  to  yourself.  I  have  several 
times  taken  up  my  pen  to  write  to  you,  but  have 
been  always  interrupted  by  some  impertinence  or 
other ;  and  to  tell  you  unreservedly,  I  have  been  un- 
willing to  ansAver  so  agreeable  a  letter  as  that  I  re- 
ceived from  you,  with  one  written  in  form  only  ,•  but 
I  must  still  have  continued  silent,  had  I  deferred 
writing  till  I  could  have  made  a  suitable  return. 
Shall  we  never  again  talk  together  in  laconic  i 
Mhenever  you  see  England,  your  company  Avill  be 
the  most  acceptable  in  the  world  at  Holland-house, 
where  you  are  highly  esteemed  by  Lady  Warwick, 
and  the  young  lord  j  though  by  none  any  where  more 
than  by, 

SIR, 

Your  most  faithfiJ 
and  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  ADDISON. 

Happy  to  have  escaped  the  troubled  ocean  of  po- 
lities, our  author  in  the  shades  of  retirement  re- 
sumed with  fresh  eagerness  his  pen.  Some  years  had 
elapsed  since  he  commenced  a  Treatise  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  Religion  ,•  this  he  now  re- 
turned to  and  continued,  though,  unfortunately  for 
the  public,  life  was  not  idlowed  him  to  complete  his 
plan.  What  he  executed  was  published  after  his 
death,  and,  though  since  superseded  by  more  accu- 
rate and  elaborate  works,  was  then  justly  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  elegance  and  utility.  He  likewise  me- 
ditated a  version  of  the  psalms,  for  which,  from  the 
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specimens  scattered  through  his  works,  we  must  al- 
low him  to  liave  been  eminently  qualified. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  tliat  Pope,  forgetful  of  him- 
self, and  alone  tenacious  of  resentment,  has  imputed 
these  religious  attempts  to  an  improper  motive,  and 
has  affirmed  upon  the  authority  of  Tonson,  who  was 
then  at  variance  with  Addison,  that  our  author,  hav- 
ing holy  orders  in  view,  composed  these  pieces  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  bishopric ;  an  aspersion  equally  vi- 
cious and  improbable.  Had  Addison  ever  cherished 
such  a  design,  he  would  have  prepared  for  its  com- 
pletion whilst  in  power ;  and  not  in  the  hour  of  las- 
situde and  retirement,  when  neither  health  nor  in- 
fluence were  left  him,  have  projected  a  scheme  which 
would  have  plunged  him  in  duties  so  awful  and  re- 
sponsible, and  which  was  to  have  been  effected  by 
means  so  apparently  inadequate.  They  were,  in  fact, 
the  proper  occupations  of  a  man,  who,  tired  of  the 
busy  world,  and  labouring  under  complaints  which 
might  soon  terminate  his  life,  tliought  it  necessary 
to  employ  the  time  yet  allotted  him  on  subjects  of 
the  highest  moment — in  establishing  the  truth  of 
that  religion  whose  promises  he  now  felt  to  be  his 
only  consolation,  and  in  preparing  for  tliat  change  in 
existence  which  might  shortly  conduct  him  to  his 
God.* 

•  See  Drake's  Biographical  Sketches,  vol.  i.  p.  395—407', 
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ox  THE 

Proper  Disposition  of  Unman  Learning 

XX 

PREACHING  THE  GOSPEL. 

No.  I. 

HAYING  endeavoured,  in  a  number  of  preceding 
essays,  to  shew  the  general  importance  and  utility 
of  learning,  our  next  object  of  enquiry  is,  "  What 
place  ought  to  be  assigned  to  it  in  preaching  ?  in 
what  form  ought  it  to  appear  in  the  service  of  the 
gospel?"  Its  general  importance,  as  preparatory  to 
future  usefulness,  renders  its  particular  use  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  sacre<l  office,  an  ob- 
ject of  interesting  enquiry.  In  possession  of  all  the 
attainments  which  the  first  masters,  and  the  most 
brilliant  and  solid  talents,  aided  by  indefatigable  stu- 
dy, can  bestow,  the  preacher  may  miserably  fail  in 
the  practical  duties  of  his  office.  Great  talents, 
splendid  attainments,  unaccompanied  with  a  taste 
formed  upon  tlie  model  of  scripture,  may  be  com- 
pared to  uucommon  strength  in  a  lunatic,  which 
gives  him  a  capacity  for  doing  greater  mischief. 
His  desultory  and  unnatural  flights;  his  recondite 
and  elaborate  researches  ;  his  rude  and  mishapen 
masses  of  information,  will  be  found  to  usurp  the 
place  of  the  gospel,  and  to  produce  deadness  and  dis- 
traction in  his  auditory. 
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The  absurdities,  >vith  wliieli  the  palpit  abounds^ 
are  not  to  be  ascribed  exclusively  to  illiterate  preach- 
ers;   iiicoiigTiiities  equally  great,  oftea  degrade  the 
exhibitions  of  men  of  a  literary  education.  Great  li- 
terary attainments  require  a  proportioi^able   matu- 
rity of  judgment,  to  chastise  the  sallies  of  imagina- 
tion,  and  subdue  the  pride  of  science  to  tjie  simpli- 
city of  tlie   gospel.    Where  this  is   not,    literature 
shoots  wild,  and  puts  forth  its  vigour  ©n  the  brink 
©f  deformity.    The  preacher  indulges  his  lit^Dtious 
taste  uncontrouled  ;  his  doctrine  and  his  audience  lie 
equally  at  the  mercy  of  the  association  of  his  ideas ; 
his  discussions  are  formed  upon  no  judicious  plan  ; 
they   acknowledge  no  limits  but  his  own  ignorance. 
Of  those  who  offend  in  this  way,  some  abound  in  li- 
terary discussions,  and  brief  dissertations  upon  the 
several  arts  and  sciences  to  which  their  knowledge 
extends  ;    while  others,  whose  moderate  talents  and 
scanty  information  will  not  permit  them  to  attempt 
great  things,  are  content  to  recommend  themselves 
by  detached  pieces  picked  up  in  the  course  of  litera- 
ry research.    In  some,  this  is  owing  to  superficial 
reading;    while  the  thoughts  arc   fresh    upon    the 
mind,  before  they  have  been  mellowed  and  concoct- 
ed by  time  and  reflection,  they  are  forcibly  thrust 
into  a  corner  of  their  subject :  in  others  it  proceeds 
from  an  absurd  ambition  of  being  esteemed  profound- 
ly learned  ;  while  others,  exclusively  devoted  to  lite- 
rary  pursuits,  are  involuntarily  dragged  into  such 
discussions  by  the  powerful  law  of  association. 
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The  retailers  of  literature  in  the  pulpit,  howe- 
ver higlily  they  may  compliment  themselves,  and  he 
complimented  by  otliers,  are  guilty  of  a  prostitution 
of  talent,  and  a  gross  violation  of  the  laws  which 
ought  invariably  to  regulate  sacred  eloquence.  A 
taste,  chastened  and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
will  point  out  another  and  a  very  different  path,  in 
which  the  acquisitions  of  learning  ought  to  move  :  I 
mean  a  facility  in  combining,  arranging,  and  digest- 
ing the  several  parts  of  knowledge  in  subordination 
to  tlie  gospel ;  in  giving  them  unity,  consistency,  and 
propriety,  that  they  may  not  appear  detached  pieces 
of  other  subjects,  but  parts  of  the  subject  of  which 
the  preacher  is  treating,  growing  necessarily  out  of 
il,  and  tending  to  the  promotion  of  some  end  worthy 
of  tlie  gospel. 

No  man,  however  skilled  in  science,  can  act  the 
part  of  a  useful  member  of  society,  particularly  as  a 
professional  man,  unless  he  give  a  special  direction 
to  general  attainu^ents.  A  man  who  designs  to  prac- 
tice at  the  bar,  will  experience  a  ludicrous  mistake, 
if,  pi'csuming  upon  the  vast  compass  of  his  general 
learning,  lie  neglect  the  peculiarities  of  his  profes- 
sion. The  materials  for  building  require  the  hand 
of  a  skilful  architect  to  fit  them  to  their  places,  in 
order  to  acquire  the  unity  and  beauty  of  a  regidar 
edifice ;  just  so,  the  materials  furnished  by  learning, 
requii'c  the  hand  of  a  skilful  workman  to  arrange, 
dispose,  and  modify  them,  that  he  may  "  rightly  di- 
vide the  word  of  truth."    As  a  physician  out  of  va- 
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rious  simples  compoimds  a  medicine,  differing  in  pro- 
perties, flavour,  smell,  and  virtue  from  them  all ;  so 
the  learned  preacher,  who  will  devote  his  attainments 
to  a  proper  use,  must  not  think  of  presenting  them  in 
shape,  figure  and  form,  as  they  lie  in  scientific  sys- 
tems, hut  must  carefully  digest  and  extract  their  fla- 
vour and  spirit ;  tliey  must  he,  as  it  were,  volatilized, 
and  their  subtile  and  refined  essence  transfused  into 
the  productions  of  the  pulpit,  to  give  them  perspicu- 
ity, richness  and  energy.     The  bee,  in  collecting  its 
liquid  treasure,  does  not  deposit  in  its  cell  the  crude 
matter  which  it   extracts   from  every  flower,   but 
purges  it  by  separating  the  wax,  impregnates  it  with 
its  mellifluous  quality,  and  reduces  it  to  the  consisten- 
cy of  honey :  such  is  an  emblem  of  the  place  which  is 
allotted  to  literary  pursuits  in  the  exposition  of  the 
gospel.  In  the  mind  of  the  expert  divine,  they  under- 
go a  kind  of  manufacturing  process  ;  he  does  not  pre- 
sent them  in  the  crude  form  in  which  he  has  extract- 
ed  them  from  books  and  professors,    but  skilfully 
divests  them  of  their  scholastic  harshness  and  stifi- 
ness  ;  these  grosser  parts  he  is  careful  never  to  bring 
into  view,  but  he  preserves  their  substance,  the  finer 
parts,  and  with  exquisite  skill  transfuses  their  vigour 
and  beauty  into  his  illustrations.    There  is,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  the  soul  of  all  that  is  ex- 
cellent within  the  compass  of  human  knowledge,  de- 
tached from  the  gross  forms  and  restrictions  of  art, 
and  cloathed  in  a  garb  befitting 'the  dignity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  gospel.    The  people  can  perceive  no- 
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thing  but  the  pldiii;  simple,  evangelic  doctrine  ;  yet 
they  see  it  beaming  with  a  lustre,  and  accompanied 
with  a  richness  and  energy,  which  is  the  result  of 
learning  highly  seasoned  by  grace  divine.  In  a  word, 
pre-eminent  genius  explores  the  regions  of  science, 
and  engrosses  the  subjects  of  literary  investigation  ; 
but  the  superiority  of  ministerial  talent  consists,  in 
digesting  and  bringing  forward  those  attainments,  in 
a  form  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  gospel.  TIic  na- 
ture of  the  subject,  which  ever  ought  to  occupy  the 
preacher's  attention  in  public,  admits  of  little  indul- 
gence in  a  formal  display  of  literary  knowledge. 
Were  the  gospel  of  human  origin ;  did  it  owe  its  ex- 
istence to  the  powers  of  inventive  genius,  or  the  sage 
reflections  of  a  ripened  understanding,  an  occasional 
excursion  into  the  fields  of  literature,  for  the  puq)ose 
of  acquiring  the  reputation  of  talent,  or  indulging 
minds  addicted  to  scientific  pursuits,  might  be  tole- 
rated :  yet  even  then,  whatever  should  be  found  t© 
transgress  the  limits  which  enlightened  criticism  has 
affixed  to  discussion,  would  be  reprehensible.  But  in 
a  subject  which  boasts  of  a  divine  origin,  every  dis- 
play of  talent,  for  purposes  merely  human,  is  strict- 
ly prohibited.  Tlie  spirit  which  breatlies  in  the  gos- 
pel, has  assigned  to  every  thing  human  a  place  sub- 
servient to  i(s  advancement  and  glory.  Neither  the 
splendour,  nor  the  sublimity  of  human  acquisitions, 
will  entitle  them  to  rank  Avith  the  effusions  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Whenever,  therefore,  they  assume  an 
independent  form  in  evangelie  discussion,  and  appear 
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blazing  with  attractions,  and  eclipsing  the  glory  of 
that  subject  which  they  were  meant  only  to  aid,  they 
are  evidently  not  under  the  direction  of  a  judgment 
sufficiently  disciplined  by  grace,  and  are,  in  fact,  ini- 
mical to  the  gospel. 

So  much  then  depends  upon  a  prudent  manage- 
ment of  human  knowledge,  that,  although  it  be  gene- 
rally productive  of  many  excellent  elFeets,  yet  when 
it  comes  to  be  applied  to  the  particular  department 
of  preaching,  it  may  be  detrimental  to  the  progress 
of  truth,  and  the  cultivation  of  piety.  To  ascertain 
that  indiscreet  management  of  human  learning  in 
the  pulpit,  which  divests  it  of  all  its  pretensions  to 
utility,  and  renders  it  noxious  to  the  gospel,  and  to 
demonstrate  its  absurdity,  is  the  object  of  this  and 
succeeding  essays. 

I  AM  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  my  sub- 
ject invol  es.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to 
throw  into  perspicuous  and  unexceptionable  expres- 
sions, ideas  which  must  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
many  a  judicious  and  pious  hearer  of  the  gospel.  We 
can  often  perceive,  almost  intuitively,  an  indiscreet 
use  of  literary  subjects  in  the  pulpit,  and  can  meet 
them  with  a  kind  of  instinctive  disapprobation  ;  we 
can  feel  the  displeasure  which  is  excited  by  the  va- 
nity and  ostentation  of  the  preacher,  and  are  disgust- 
ed wi>  h  his  solicitude  to  thrust  upon  his  audience  all 
he  knows.  Here  we  perceive  him  breaking  in  upon 
the  unity  and  perspicuity  of  his  subject,  by  scholas- 
tic phrases,  frivolous  distinctions,  unnecessary  criti- 
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oisni,  and  literary  dissertations  ;  there  he  relinquishes 
his  more  glorious  theme,  to  enter  the  lists  of  contro- 
versy with  sectaries  long  since  extinct,  and  to  pur- 
sue a])stract  thoughts  through  all  the  windings  of 
metaphysical  refinement  j  these,  with  a  thousand 
other  absurdities,  are  palpable  to  the  discerning: 
But  to  rank  these  detached  irregularities  under  ge- 
neral heads,  to  reduce  our  scattered  observations  to 
mny  thing  like  general  rules,  this  is  labour.  That 
there  are  numberless  instances  in  which  learning  is 
unhappily  introduced  into  the  pulpit,  will  be  univer- 
sally admitted ;  but  accurately  to  delineate  the  par- 
ticular form  which  it  assumes  when  it  invades  the 
prerogative  of  the  gospel,  requires  a  masterly  pencil. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  no  general  observations  can  place 
the  matter  in  a  point  of  view  which  will  equally  ap- 
ply to  all  cases.  However,  it  is  at  least  laudable  to 
make  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  doctrines  of  grace 
from  the  incumbrances  of  pedantry,  and  by  endea- 
vouring to  dissipate  the  heterogenous  mass  of  dis  cus- 
sion  which  disfigures  the  gospel,  restore  to  it  its  ori- 
ginal simplicity  and  beauty. 

Let  us  only  reflect  for  a  moment  on  Avhat  is 
usually  called  an  able  discourse,  and  compare  it  with 
the  first  essays  in  the  way  of  preaching,  we  must  be 
forcibly  struck  with  the  contrast.  The  primitive  dis- 
course consisted  of  a  few  pertinent  remarks  upon  a 
passage  of  scripture,  accompanied  with  parallel  pas- 
sages to  corroborate  the  sense  given  ;  and  concluded 
with   a  pathetic  address  to  the  audience,  consisting 
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principally  of  motives  to  accredit  the  doctrines  or 
practice  the  duty  recommended  in  the  passage.  Tlte 
able  discourse  of  intelligent  moderns,  is  one  where 
every  thing  simple  and  plain  is  rejected  as  weak  and 
contemptible ;  Avhere  the  scriptures  seldom  make 
their  appearance,  and  where  the  style  is  as  much  op- 
posed as  possible  to  the  simplicity,  and  glowing  spirit 
of  the  sacred  page.  It  is,  in  general,  composed  of  la- 
boured criticism,  historic  details,  the  phraseology  of 
systems,  continual  allusions  to  the  sciences,  metaphy- 
sical reasonings,  formal  and  unprovoked  controver- 
sies, and  the  like.  The  preacher  seems  to  have  form- 
ed his  taste  upon  the  principle,  that  a  discourse  from 
the  pulpit  ought  to  contain  every  thing  ;  at  least  that 
he  is  at  full  liberty  to  introduce  eveiy  thing  he 
knows.  He  appears  to  think  it  a  species  of  public 
speaking  to  wliich  no  precise  limits  are  affixed,  and 
that  the  more  it  abounds  in  detached  pieces  of  litera- 
ture, it  is  the  more  ably  discussed.  In  a  word,  the 
modern  discourse,  which  values  itself  upon  talent,  is 
a  farrago  of  dead  languages,  of  pliiloso])hy,  history, 
chemistry,  di\inity,  ke.  A  i^age  for  talent  bears 
down  every  sober  thouglit,  human  genius  must  not  be 

controled,  and  the  gospel  is  left  to  shift  for  itself. 

What !  can  any  insult  greater  be  offered  to  the  God 
of  order,  than  to  present  him  witli  tlie  offering  of 
confusion  ?  Will  he  bless  to  edification  of  the  church 
this  multifarious  farrago  ?  Is  preaching,  that  most 
important  of  all  subjects,  that  on  which  so  large  a 

portion  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of 
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men  depends,  alone  deficient  in  regulations  ?  Does 
the  Lord  of  the  church,  indeed,  let  loose  the  powers 
of  the  preacher  with  a  command  to  scrape  together 
all  the  ruhbish  of  dead  languages,  knotty  questions, 
quibbling  criticisms,  imperfect  theories,  and  to  col- 
lect tlie  monstrous  brood  of  opinions  hatched  in  idle 
disputatious  minds,  and  to  present  them  as  the  mes- 
sage of  God,  and  the  word  of  eternal  life. 

liET  an  intelligent  auditor  witness  an  exhibition 
of  this  kind;  the  more  glaring  absurdities  cannot  es- 
cape his  observation  ;  and  although  he  may  not  be 
able  to  point  out  to  his  own  satisfaction  all  the  de- 
fects, nor  probably  to  assign  a  reason  why  he  is  dis- 
appointed and  displeased,  he  will  be  convinced  there 
is  a  deficiency.  The  preacher  has  miserably  failed  in 
the  execution,  yet  there  was  a  manifest  display  of 
talent ;  but  he  gave  least  satisfaction  when  he  appear- 
ed most  learned  ;  to  this  very  cause,  therefore,  his 
failure  is  to  be  ascribed. 

Let  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  an  unskilful  ma- 
nagement of  literary  acquirements  is  destructive  of 
the  preacher's  utility  ;  it  remains  to  ascertain  what 
form  it  assumes  when  its  eftects  are  so  pernicious. 
In  doing  this,  it  is  not  designed  to  interfere  with  any 
thing  sacred  to  genius,  or  to  drop  a  single  observa- 
tion which  would  not  make  every  allowance  for  va- 
riety of  talent  and  of  taste.  It  is  the  prostitution  of 
talent  which  demands  our  censure,  a  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  knowledge,  which,  in  no  age,  no  country,  no 
situation^  can  be  tolerated,  in  the  discussion  of  evan- 
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gelic  truth.  Every  ingenuous  mind  would  blush  at 
the  thoiight  of  uttering  that  which  would  weaken 
the  hands  of  intellect,  or  furnish  an  apology  for  in- 
glorious ease.  Let  the  preacher  enlarge  his  desires 
after  learning  :  let  him,  Avitli  indefatigable  perseve- 
rance, seek  to  increase  his  stores  of  knowledge  ;  let 
him  avail  liimseif,  in  his  sacred  studies,  of  whatever 
miglit  enable  him  to  present  his  ol)servations  in  a 
more  luminous  and  efficacious  manner^  let  him  re- 
joice in  the  fruits  of  his  sanctified  labour,  and  through 
its  means  prepare  a  continual  feast  for  his  audience  5 
in  a  word,  let  him  crop  the  flowers  of  literature 
with  an  avaricious  hand,  not  to  offer  as  incense  upon 
the  altar,  but  to  add  to  its  splendour  and  beauty. 


ON  THE  DISPOSAL  OF  BOYS 

INTENDED  FOR  A  PROFESSION. 

IN  this  gro^ving  countiy,  fast  advancing  to  wealth 
and  splendour,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  perceiving 
the  gradations  of  vice  with  more  distinctness,  than 
in  those  countries  where  vice  has  long  since  arrived 
to  a  kind  of  perfection,  and  has  become  stationary. 
The  speculative  mind  will  more  easily  ascertain  the 
boundary  between  honest  industry,  and  that  state  of 
society  which  bids  labour  cease,  and  commences  with 
luxury  and  refinement.  Every  one  knows  successful 
labour  terminates  in  a  vast  acquirement  of  property. 
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which,  where  moral  principle  does  not  operate,  as 
naturally  ends  in  dissipation. 

Our  first  settlers  were  compelled  to  ply  the  hand 
of  industry.  They  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  choose 
between  the  life  of  a  private  gentleman,  and  the 
humble  occupation  of  a  labourer  or  a  mechanic. 
Stern  circumstances  marked  out  their  task,  which 
they  laboriously  accomplished.  By  this  means  wealth 
has  been  acquired,  and  their  offspring  placed  in  a  si- 
tuation where  they  are  no  longer  compelled  to  em- 
bark in  unceasing  toil.  Their  passions  are  thus  left 
to  vegetate  in  the  luxuriant  soil  of  indolence,  while 
their  circumstances  enable  tltem  to  procure  the  or- 
dinary methods  of  gratification.  Elevated  above  the 
state  of  their  humble  ancestors,  they  cease  to  imi- 
tate their  decent  example,  and  submit  to  be  directed 
by  what  is  termed  the  fashionable  world. 

The  rapid  strides  of  dissipation  are  thought  to 
be  no  where  more  perceivable,  than  in  our  semina- 
ries. The  opinion  that  they  are  generally  haunts  of 
licentiousness,  is  acquiring  daily  a  more  general  be- 
lief. The  industrious  parent,  not  altogether  so  dead 
to  moral  feelings,  as  the  fine  young  gentleman,  his 
son,  is  likely  to  be,  feels  alarmed  in  the  prospect  of 
sending  him  to  be  educated,  where  he  understands  his 
morals  are  in  danger  of  being  corrupted.  After  hav- 
ing fully  determined  his  boy  should  have  the  benefit 
of  a  liberal  education,  he  perhaps  relinquishes  his 
intention  ;  or  if  not,  either  at  last  surrenders  him  to 
a  situation,  surrounded,  as  he  conceives,  with  a  thou- 
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sand  temptations,  oi*  conducts  him  to  a  place  of  edu- 
cation incompetent  to  the  task,  but  less  beset  with 
the  snares  of  vice.  The  dilemma  is  hard,  when  a 
young  man  of  promising  talents  must  either  submit 
to  a  liberal  education  with  vice  in  its  train,  or  be  de- 
voted to  an  obscure  and  imqualified  seminary,  mere- 
ly to  preserve  his  morals. 

I  WILL  not  take  it  upon  me  to  apply  the  general 
charge,  much  less  to  estimate  the  comparative  state 
of  morality  in  the  many  public  schools  which  daily 
rise  under  the  fostering  hand  of  the  American  public. 
I  state  what  is  generally  either  believed  or  suspect- 
ed, and  the  painful  forebodings  of  parents,  solicitous 
about  the  future  welfare  of  their  children.  In  this 
point  of  view  alone,  it  is  a  subject  of  deep  concern. 
If  our  seminaries  are  calumniated,  care  ought  to  be 
taken  to  convince  the  public  they  are  so  :  if  they 
are  really  dissipated,  some  prudent  and  effective 
measures  ought  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  most 
valuable  of  our  youth  from  falling  an  early  prey  to 
vice,  or  what  is  worse,  from  communicating  the  con- 
tagious influence  to  all  parts  of  the  commonwealth. 
Whether  fame,  in  this  instance,  pronounces  a  truth 
or  a  falsehood,  the  evil  is  of  sifficient  magnitude  to 
engage  public  attention.  It  degrades  to  the  rank  of  a 
brotiiel  those  places  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
sacred  to  literature  and  morality ;  and  places  an  in- 
superable barrier  in  the  way  of  young  men  of  genius, 
whose  blessing  it  is  to  be  descended  of  parents  that 
appreciate  correct  morals.  To  aid  in  correcting  this 
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evil,  admitting  it  to  exist,  the  writer  of  this  essay 
would  humbly  suggest,  that  much  might  be  done  by 
tlie  parents,  by  the  teachers  in  public  seminaries,  and 
by  the  legislatiire. 

Much  depends  upon  the  prudence  of  parents. 
The  little  fountain  of  parental  authority  is  in  their 
possession,  and  it  is  in  their  power  to  a  great  degree 
to  cause  it  to  emit  sweet  streams  or  bitter.  Admit- 
ting a  youth  to  have  been  early  dedicated  to  a  pro- 
fessional life,  which  requires  many  of  his  tender 
years  to  be  spent  from  under  the  eye  of  the  parent, 
after  having  finished  the  usual  preparatory  course 
towards  a  public  education,  then  at  least,  if  not  be- 
fore, his  dispositions  ought  to  be  considered.  If  wild, 
ungovernable  or  licentious,  let  him  forthwith  be  de- 
voted to  some  trade  or  busy  employment,  which  will 
obviate  all  that  mischief  which  might  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  a  youth  of  this  description  in  the  publie 
seminary,  will  place  him  in  a  situation  where  the 
drudgery  of  business  will  act  as  a  check  upon  his 
passions,  and  will  probably  secure  a  useful  member 
to  the  community. 

But  supposing  the  youth  to  be  possessed  of  ta- 
lents, to  be  of  amiable  dispositions  and  easily  govern- 
ed, he  will  tlie  more  easily  become  the  victim  of  se- 
duction. Wlial  is  to  be  done  ?  sliall  the  parent  con- 
sent to  have  him  placed  within  tlie  verge  of  what  he 
is  taught  to  regard  as  a  whirlpool  of  dissipation  ?  To 
such  an  interrogation  it  is  difficult  to  reply,  liut  has 
the  parent,  after  satisfying  himself  respecting  the  li- 
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terary  character  of  the  semhiary,  acquainted  himself 
with  the  state  of  morals  ?  Collective  bodies  are  as 
liable  to  misrepresentation  and  calumny  as  individu- 
als. The  most  that  public  fame  ought  to  do,  in  such 
a  case,  is  to  conduct  lo  judicious  enquiry.  And  it  is 
by  no  means  unlikely  that  solid  facts  may  contradict 
report;  and  that  the  seminary,  which  had  been  tra- 
duced by  the  cJiarge  of  licentiousness,  may  be  less  lia- 
ble to  sucli  an  imputation  than  others,  who  have  not 
been  so  much  as  suspected. 

But,  after  due  enquiry,  should  the  balance  re- 
main equally  poised  between  a  conviction  of  the  su- 
perior literary  endowments  of  the  seminary  on  the 
one  side,  and  reputed  dissipation  on  the  other,  it  is 
hard  to  say  into  which  scale  reason  ought  to  throw 
its  grain  to  occasion  a  preponderance.  In  sending  a 
boy  to  tlie  university,  the  governing  motive  is,  not  to 
form  him  to  habits  of  morality,  for  that  may  be  done 
mucli  better  at  home,  but  to  have  him  educated.  In 
such  a  place  literature  takes  the  precedence  of  even 
morality  itself.  This  would  at  once  determine  to  have 
him  conveyed  to  the  place  of  literary  eminence,  re- 
gardless of  moral  consequences.  But  the  virtuous  pa- 
rent is  solicitous,  that  while  his  son  is  instructed  iii 
the  best  manner,  his  morals  should  be  preserved.  It 
is  a  laudable  solicitude.  But  still  tlie  professional 
man  must  liave  education,  and  he  ought  to  have  it  in 
that  degree  of  perfection  to  whicli  it  may  have  ar- 
rived in  the  country  where  he  intends  to  practice. 
Should  the  parent,  therefore,  in  these  cii'cumstaaces. 
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and  under  such  views,  coninut  his  sun  to  tlie  disposal 
of  a  seniinarj'  of  high  literary  standing,  hut  suspect- 
ed morals,  it  would  he  exceedingly  difficult  to  have 
his  conduct  censured  upon  just  principles.  He  has 
disposed  of  him,  upon  a  principle,  at  least  as  capahle 
of  vindication,  as  the  removal  of  a  man  with  his  fa- 
mily to  a  city,  wliich  is,  it  must  he  acknowledged,  a 
place  more  replete  with  temptation,  than  the  country 
whicli  he  has  just  quitted. 

But  even  after  the  hoy  is  disposed  of,  the  parent 
may  still  perform  the  part  of  a  monitor,  and  act  as  a 
powerful  check.  By  frequent,  interesting  and  admo- 
nitory communications,  he  may  serve  as  a  spur  to  ex- 
cite to  diligence,  one  of  the  hest  restrictions  that  can 
he  placed  upon  vieious  propensities.  We  have  mo- 
dels of  this  kind  in  the  letters  of  Cicero  to  his  son 
Marcus,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
when  attending  the  university.  But  tliere  is  a  me- 
dium of  communication,  through  which  a  giddy,  in- 
experienced boy  may  be  admonished  still  more  suc- 
cessfully— I  mean  his  purse.  An  imprudent  indul- 
gence here,  operates  pow  erfuUy  against  virtuous  ha- 
bits. It  impresses  the  mind  with  a  conviction,  that 
future  subsistence  does  not  depend  on  literary  emi- 
nence ;  ii  relaxes  habits  of  industry,  by  blunting  the 
spur  of  necessity,  while  it  stimulates  to  vicious  gra- 
tifications, from  the  consciousness  of  pecuniary  re- 
sources. If  the  seminaries  of  America  are  likely  to 
be  overrun  with  dissipation,  it  is  owing  principally 
to  the  large  remittances  of  imprudent  parents.    And 
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would  they  inflict  a  mortal  blow  at  the  root  of  the 
most  dangerous  kind  of  licentimisuess,  let  them  place 
their  sons  upon  a  moderate  establishment  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

To  effectually  prevent  or  reel ainu  however,  it  is 
requisite  that  teachers  and  trustees  of  universities, 
and  the  government  of  the  country,  should  co-ope- 
rate. It  is  only  in  their  power  to  watch  strictly  over 
tlie  morals  of  the  studejit,  and  to  operate  by  punish- 
ments and  rewards.  They  alone  have  power  to  form 
and  amend  college  estal)li9hments,  and  to  bestow 
upon  tliem  a  pre-adaplation  to  encourage  literary 
distinction,  and  to  suppress  vice.  They  can  stimu- 
late by  literary  honours,  they  can  admonish  and  re- 
primand, and,  when  necessity  may  demand  it,  they 
can  arrest  the  refractory  and  pestilential  pupil  by 
the  arm  of  a  more  rigid  discipline. 

An  effective  measure  for  tlie  purgation  of  our  se- 
minaries, which  exclusively  belongs  to  the  legisla- 
ture, Mould  be,  to  augment  the  funds,  and  thus  to  ren- 
der the  teachers  independent.  In  no  modiilcation  of 
society  can  order  be  preserved,  where  tlie  executive 
is  placed  on  an  establishment  which  depends  upon 
the  caprice  of  those  w  ho  are  governed.  How  are  we 
to  expect  a  firm  and  commanding  exercise  of  autlio- 
rity  in  schools  where  teachers  are  left  chiefly  to  de- 
pend on  a  number  of  giddy,  passionate  and  high- 
minded  young  men  !  No  power  is  more  ineflieient, 
nor,  M  hen  it  comes  to  be  acted  upon,  more  apt  to  ex;- 
cite  contempt,  than  that  of  a  dependent  tutor.  A  ve- 
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fractory  boy  insults  hiiii — he  resolves  to  assert  his 
dignity — he  collects  all  his  fancied  authority  around 
liini — he  proceeds  to  admonish,  to  reprimand,  to  re- 
buke— his  saucy  pupil  repeats  the  insult,  forms  a 
party,  sets  him  at  defiance,  and  departs  at  the  head 
of  a  faction,  who  never  fail  to  make  themselves  mer- 
ry with  the  impotent  threats  of  their  teacher.  This 
will  ever  be  the  case  until  the  teacher  feels  his  inde- 
pendence, who  will  as  certainly  in  turn  make  his  pu- 
pils feel  it  too.  That  insolence,  so  much  complained 
of,  and  those  factions,  which  occasionally  burst  forth, 
to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  seminaries  of  this 
country,  are  hardly  known  in  Europe,  where  college 
faculties  are  placed  upon  establishments  totally  in- 
dependent of  the  students. 

In  addition  to  the  independence  of  the  teachers, 
perhaps  the  outlines  of  tlieir  authority  ought  to  be 
extended,  and  distinctly  marked.  Yicious  propensi- 
ties, when  tliey  become  strong,  and  burst  tlirough  all 
the  restraints  which  modesty  and  honour  impose,  re- 
quire to  be  opposed  by  a  proportionable  degi'ee  of 
power.  If,  after  teachers  have  been  enabled  to  hold 
up  the  crown  of  reward  in  view  of  the  competitors, 
it  may  have  been  incompetent  to  secure  a  love  of  li- 
terature and  of  morality,  it  would  follow,  upon  tlie 
strictest  principles  of  justice,  that  coercive  measures 
shov'ld  be  emjdoyed.  It  would  be  also  necessary,  to 
secure  the  morals  of  the  students,  that  the  authority 
of  their  teachers  should  extend  to  their  conduct  in  all 
places,  while  giving  actual  attendance  at  the  univcr- 
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sity.  This  cannot  be  reasonably  objected  to,  as  an 
encroachment  upon  their  liberty.  The  greater  part 
of  young  men  attending  college  are  in  a  state  of  mi- 
nority. If  they  are  from  under  the  care  of  the  pa- 
rent, it  is  by  his  special  permission,  and  with  a  tacit 
delegation  of  liis  power,  for  the  time  being,  to  the 
faculty.  He  is  the  best  judge  of  what  is  consistent 
with  rational  liberty  in  the  conduct  of  his  child ;  and 
what  kind  of  a  parent  must  he  be,  who  would  disap- 
prove of  any  just  expedient  for  the  sVippression  of 
vice  in  his  boy  ?  I  trust  there  are  few  in  this  country 
who  would  not  cordially  commend  that  faculty  who 
shoidd  punish  their  sons,  on  having  detected  them  in 
a  brothel,  or  in  a  fit  of  intoxication. 

Even  in  ages  of  infidelity,  places  devoted  to  pub- 
lic education  were  held  sacred.  To  have  profaitcd 
the  seat  of  the  muses  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
crime  of  equal  enormity  with  committing  assassina- 
tion in  a  temple.  The  Lyceum,  where  the  Peripate- 
tics were  educated,  was  approached  with  as  much  ve- 
neration as  the  Dodonean  grove ;  and  tlie  Academia 
of  Plato  was  only  another  name  for  morality  itself. 
The  pious  solicitude  with  which  tliey  defended  tlie 
haunts  of  literature,  induced  them  to  prohibit  even 
laughter,  under  severe  penalties  ;*  how,  may  we 
suppose,  they  would  have  been  shocked  at  the  auda- 
cious impiety  of  beardless  youtlis,  profaning  their 
hallowed  recesses  by  the  grossest  dissipation  ! 

*  Cic.  de  DIv.  1.  c.  o.  Aelian.  V.  H.  c.  35. 
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Admitting  the  faculties  to  have  the  authority 
of  the  legislature,  to  pronounce  all  vicious  actions  dur- 
ing attendance  at  the  university,  to  be  violations  of 
college  law,  and  empowering  them  to  punish  them  as 
such,  the  end  might  be  best  acquired  by  affixing  dis- 
graceful, rather  than  rigorous  punishments.  Zaleu- 
cus  would  be  a  much  better  model  of  imitation  than 
Lycurgus,  in  framing  the  criminal  law  of  a  semina- 
ry. ^^e  are  informed  by  Diodorus,  that  "  in  order 
to  restrain  licentiousness  and  wasteful  expense,  Za- 
leucus  enacted  a  law,  that  no  freeborn  woman,  when 
she  went  abroad,  should  be  attended  by  more  than 
one  handmaid,  unless  she  w^re  drunk  ;  that  no  such 
woman  should  walk  out  under  night,  unless  with  an 
intention  to  play  the  harlot ;  nor  wear  golden  orna- 
ments, unless  with  the  same  design.  And  that  no 
man  should  wear  a  gold  ring,  or  a  purple  cloak,  un- 
less he  had  been  guilty  of  fornication  or  adultery."— 
«'  By  these  dishonourable  conditions  of  indemnity," 
observes  the  historian,  "  Zalcucus  restrained  the 
LiOcrians  ;  for  none  were  willing  to  expose  their  cha- 
racter to  the  contempt  or  derision  of  tlicir  fellow-ci- 
tizens, by  acknowledging  themselves  guilty."*  Such 
a  mode  as  this,  could  not  but  be  productive  of  salu- 
tary effects ;  and  it  would  be  the  more  necessaiy, 
that  licentious  youths  are  apt  to  assume  an  impor- 
tance to  themselves,  from  their  excess  in  dissipa- 
tion.   To  punish  severely,  for  what  they  falsely  ima- 

*  Diod.  Siciil.  Biblioth.  lib  xii.  p.  15.  vol.  11. 
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gine  confers  a  great  degree  of  manly  consequence, 
would  only  give  distinction  in  what  they  approve. 
The  sufferer  would  be  extolled  and  envied  as  the 
rnart\T  of  fashion  and  honour.  But  under  Zaleucus's 
notion  of  tolerating  the  vice  they  would  punish,  let 
teachers  degrade,  and  they  are  sure  to  conquer. 

I  AM  not  certain  whether  I  might  not  adventure 
a  step  further.  If  I  should,  it  would  be  to  suggest, 
with  great  diffidence,  that  something  might  be  con- 
tributed to  tlie  preservation  of  virtuous  habits,  by 
modifying  college  foundations,  so  far  as  to  permit 
students  to  provide  private  lodgings.  AVith  all  re- 
spectful deference  to  tlie  laudable  intentions  of  the 
first  founders,  and  subsequent  benefactors  of  semina- 
ries, it  may  be  questioned,  whether  tlie  accommoda- 
tion of  students  within  tlie  college  walls,  has  not  a 
direct  tendency  to  give  energy  to  the  dangerous  pas- 
sions, by  condensing  them.  Facts  certainly  furnish 
something  presumptive  against  the  practice.  In  tlie 
Scotch  universities,  the  students  provide  themselves 
in  their  own  accommodations :  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  the  English  universities,  they  are  most- 
ly accommodated  within  the  walls.  The  former  uni- 
versities are  celebrated  alike  for  literature  and  mo- 
rality ;  the  latter  are  notorious  for  dissipation.  No 
doubt  a  large  proportion  of  the  vice  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  numbers  of  young 
men  of  fortune  who  repair  to  them,  rather  for  amuse- 
ment than  education  ',  but  after  every  reasonable  de- 
duction, there  is  a  surphis  Avhich  may  reasonably  be 
R  2 
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attributed  to  the  local  disposition  of  tlie  students. 
Young  men  scattered  over  a  city,  to  a  great  degree, 
Amalgamate  with  the  families  and  little  social  circles 
where  they  reside  ;  their  passions,  affections,  duties, 
and  interests,  are  divided,  and  being  thrown  into  the 
great  mass,  disappear.  They  have  neither  inclination 
nor  opportunity  to  form  a  society  distinct  from  all 
others,  and  to  identify  their  passions  and  interests. 
But  the  very  reverse  is  the  case,  when  confined  to 
the  college  chambers.  They  form  a  separate  body, 
under  the  exclusive  direction  of  youthful  ardour  and 
inexperience.  The  united  current  of  their  passions, 
flows,  unbroken  by  intercourse  witli  surrounding  so- 
ciety. Seldom  partaking  of  the  mixt  circle,  where 
gravity  and  experience  i'nrnish  a  counterpoise  to  the 
thouglitlcss  levity  of  youth,  and  where  aged  morality 
casts  many  a  withering  look  on  vicious  propensities, 
they  are  apt  to  lose  that  delicate  respect  for  deco- 
rum, which  is  one  of  the  best  securities  of  virtue.  In 
a  word,  a  little  reflection  only  will  be  necessary  to 
convince,  that  in  the  present  pre-disposition  of  soci- 
ety to  catch  the  contagion  of  vice,  a  youth  disposed 
•fin  private  lodgings,  is  in  a  situation  much  less  ha- 
zardous, than  consigned  to  the  chambers  of  a  col- 
lege. 

I  HAVE  thus  taken  the  liberty  to  suggest  a  few  things, 
©n  a  subject  which  t^iinuot  be  deemed  unimportant.  It 
is  one  that  deeply  afil'cts  the  vitals  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  bears  remotely  upon  the  most  distant 
ages.    It  cannot  reasonably  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
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ence,  whether  youth,  destined  to  a  profession,  should 
be  introduced  upon  the  theatre  of  active  life,  with 
minds  liabituated  to  virtue,  or  hackneyed  in  the  ways 
of  vice.  The  orde.r  and  happiness  of  society  depend 
to  a  greater  degree,  upon  professional  men,  tlian 
upon  others.  The  wide  wasting  pestilence  exhaled 
from  tliem,  is  more  to  be  dreaded.  It  is  a  subject 
whicli  imperiously  dejuands  attention — an  attention 
not  less,  than  what  is  due  to  an  anticipated  invasion 
of  our  country.  While  we  hasten  to  present  the  ad- 
versaries of  our  freedom  witli  the  rough  edge  of  i)at- 
tle,  no  less  prompt  and  effective  measures  are  requi- 
site, to  secure  our  internal  happiness  against  the 
domination  of  vice.  Dissipation,  at  once,  emascu- 
lates the  mind  and  unbraces  the  arm.  Licentious- 
ness has  revolutionized  more  nations  than  the  sword. 
The  palladium  of  human  rights  is  virtue.  Whatever 
menaces  the  commonwealth  with  a  demoralizing  in- 
fluence, is  an  object,  demanding  alike  the  attention 
of  the  moralist  and  the  politician.  National  policy 
itself,  points  out  the  necessity  of  proper  expe- 
dients, for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  vice  in 
public  seminaries.  A  few  well  directed  efforts  here, 
must  be  productive  of  a  universal  and  permanent 
good.  It  is  one  of  the  great  opportunities  presented 
to  the  enlightened  and  comprehensive  statesman, 
which,  seized  by  a  masterly  policy,  must  erect  to  his 
memory  a  monument  more  imperishable,  tlian  coun- 
sels leading  to  the  conquest  of  a  nation.  The  legisla- 
tures of  our  Country  have  liberally  contributed  to  the 
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establishment  of  public  schools.  It  is  necessary  they 
sliould  preside  over  them  with  a  parental  care.  It 
would  be  alike  their  honour  and  tlieir  interest,  to  fos- 
ter these  infant  nurseries,  and  to  protect  them  from 
tlie  pestilential  blast.  Let  those  with  whom  the  hap- 
piness of  the  nation,  and  the  education  of  our  youth 
are  conlided,  take  care  they  do  not  realize  the  moral 
of  the  fable  of  the  eagle,  who,  in  seizing  the  flesh 
where  it  was  broiling,  unwittingly  carried  with  it  a 
coal  to  her  nest,  which  set  it  on  fire  and  destroyed 
her  young. 


THE  FAMOUS  ORACLE  OF  DELPHOS. 

(Extracted  from  Russel's  Ancient  Europe.) 

THE  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Helphos  early  acquired 
and  long  maintained  a  reputation  superior  to  all  other 
oracles  in  the  heathen  m  orld.  This  celebrity  it  owed 
to  the  following  circumstances. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  winding  ridge  of 
mount  Parnassus,  which  divides  the  districts  of  Pho- 
cis  and  Locris,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sea-ports  of  Cirrha  and  Crissa,  was  formed  by  nature 
a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  encompassed  Avith  stupen- 
dous rocks.  In  the  midst  of  that  almost  inaccessible 
spot,  was  hollowed  a  deep  cavern,  the  crevices  of 
which  emitted  a  vapour  that  strongly  affected  the 
brain ;  and  as  phrenzy  of  every  kind,  among  the 
Greeks,  was  supposed  the  effect  of  divine  inspira- 
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lion,  the  incoherent  speeches  of  the  hertlsmen,  who 
had  approached  that  cavern,  were  regarded  as  pro- 
phetical, and  ascribed  to  the  immediate  impulse  of 
some  god  residing  in  the  place. 

In  consequence  of  this  notion,  an  assembly  of  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  was  convened  at  Delphos, 
or  the  solitude,  as  the  word  imports,  in  order  to  de- 
liberate on  the  means  of  best  receiving  the  inspira- 
tion, and  uttering  the  responses  of  the  divinity.  For 
these  purposes,  it  was  resolved  by  that  assembly  to 
appoint  one  person,  a  virgin  prophetess,  whose  safety 
should  be  provided  for  by  a  frame  placed  over  the 
principal  chasm,  whence  the  maddening  vapour  is- 
sued ;  as  several  of  the  superstitious  multitude,  who 
had  resorted  to  Delphos  for  information  concerning 
futurity,  had  fallen  into  the  cavern,  while  iatoxicatcd 
with  its  effluvia,  and  there  perished.  The  frame  was 
made  to  rest  on  three  feet,  and  thence  called  a  tri- 
pod. On  that  frame  the  prophetess,  who  obtained,  in 
veiy  early  times,  (from  Python,  one  of  the  titles  of 
Apollo)  the  name  of  Pj^thia  or  Pythoness,  was  seated 
when  she  had  occasion  to  exercise  her  sacred  func- 
tion. 

The  interposition  of  public  authority  gave  new 
importance  to  Delphos,  and  made  way  for  a  farther 
establishment.  A  rude  temple  was  built  over  the 
hallowed  cavern;  priests  were  instituted  to  deter- 
mine, on  what  occasions  the  pythia  should  mount  the 
sacred  tripod,  in  order  to  imbibe  the  prophetic  steam  ; 
as  well  as  to  collect  and  digest  her  frantic  ravings. 
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confusedly  poured  fortli,  Avliile  under  the  supposed 
influence  of  the  inspiring  god.  And  ceremonies  were 
prescribed,  and  sacrifices  performed,  to  the  presiding 
divinity,  under  various  names.  At  length  some  pious 
adventurers  from  Gnossus  in  Crete,  landed  at  the 
port  of  Crissa,  and  proceeding  up  the  bold  declivity 
of  mount  Parnassus,  placed  the  temple  at  Delphos 
immediately  under  the  auspices  of  Apollo ;  by  whose 
command  they  declared  they  had  acted,  and  whose 
priests  they  there  became. 

Under  this  new  and  permanent  deity,  through 
the  skill  of  his  Cretan  ministers,  the  reputation  of  the 
oracle  rapidly  increased ;  and  Delphos,  which  had 
the  singular  advantage  of  being  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  Greece,  was  represented  as  the  centre  of  the 
world,  ami  the  appellation  of  norei  of  the  earth  was 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  size  of  the  holy  city  became 
early  considerable,  and  the  riches  and  splendour  of 
the  temple  of  Apollo  proverbially  great. 

The  institution  of  the  Amphictyonic  council, 
which  was  particularly  entrusted  by  its  founder,  with 
the  protection  of  the  territory  of  the  soothsaying  god, 
added  much  to  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  Del- 
phos, by  spreading  the  fame  of  the  oracle.  No  busi- 
ness of  any  consequence  was  undertaken  in  Greece, 
either  by  states  or  individuals,  without  consulting  the 
pythia.  On  such  occasions  a  present  was  always  ne- 
cessary :  and  the  opulent  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
the  favour  of  Apollo,  by  offerings  of  high  value.  Va- 
nity was  called  in  to  the  aid  of  superstition.    The 
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names  of  such  as  sent  or  brought  vahiable  presents 
were  carefully  registered;  and  when  slatues,  tripods^ 
vases,  or  other  ornaments,  of  precious  metal  or  cu- 
rious workmanship,  were  offered  lit  the  shrine  of  the 
god,  they  were  publicly  exhibited  in  honour  of  tiie 
community,  prince,  or  private  person,  by  who^n  tiiey 
had  been  bestowed.  An  emulation  in  donations  look 
place,  and  the  treasury  of  the  oracle  became  im- 
mensely rich  and  great. 


REMARKABLE  SAGACITY  OF  A  DOG. 

(From  Brewster's  Zoological  Anecdotes.) 

A  MERCHANT  had  made  a  journey  on  horse- 
back, accompanied  by  a  spaniel,  to  receive  a  conside- 
rable sum  of  money,  and  having  I'cceived  it,  was  re- 
turning home.  On  the  road  his  portmanteau,  which 
contained  the  money,  fell  from  belsiiul  him,  without 
his  perceiving  it.  His  dog,  ho \>  ever,  had  perceived 
it,  and  finding  the  portmanteau  too  heavy  for  him  to 
lift,  he  soon  overtook  his  master  again,  jumped  up  at 
his  horse,  and  barked  with  such  vehemence  and  per- 
severance, that  the  merchant  did  not  know  what  to 
think  of  it.  He  commanded  him  to  be  quiet,  gave 
him  a  lash  with  his  whip,  but  all  in  vain.  The  dog 
continued  to  bark  and  howl,  leaping  at  the  horse  as 
if  he- wished  to  pull  his  master  down  from  his  saddle, 
and  having  received  another  lash,  he  fell  to  barking 
and  biting  at  his  horse,  as  if  to  compel  him  to  stand 
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still.  The  merchant  now  began  to  be  alarnietl,  and 
to  suspect  that  the  spaniel  was  run  mad.  The  dog 
was  a  favourite,  and  he  felt  very  loth  to  destroy  him. 
He,  therefore,  for  a  considerable  time,  tried  all  pos- 
sible means  to  quiet  him,  butiinding  them  of  no  avail, 
he  levelled  his  pistol  at  him,  and,  turning  away  his 
face,  drew  the  trigger.  The  spaniel  fell,  but  soon 
got  again  upon  his  legs,  and  with  a  lamentable  moan 
and  supplicating  gestures,  crawled  to  his  master, 
who,  unable  to  bear  the  sight,  clapped  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  galloped  away  from  the  melancholy  scene. 
Soon  after,  however,  he  could  not  refrain  from  look- 
ing back  after  his  murdered  favourite,  and  in  turn- 
ing round  to  do  it,  he  perceived  that  he  had  lost  his 
portmanteau.  He  now  immediately  guessed  the  cause 
of  the  singular  conduct  of  his  dog,  and,  more  anx- 
ious for  the  life  of  that  faithful  animal  than  for  the 
recovery  of  his  money,  he  hastened  back  to  the  place 
where  he  had  fired  the  fatal  shot.  There  the  dog  was 
110  longer  to  be  found  ;  but  following  the  trace  of  his 
blood  upon  the  road,  he  came  to  the  spot  where  the 
poor  faithful  creature  lay,  extended  at  the  side  of  the 
portmanteau,  to  which,  wounded  and  left  to  perish 
by  his  master,  he  had  crawled  with  the  last  efforts 
of  his  strength.  The  merchant  immediately  sprang 
from  his  horse,  to  see  whether  it  were  still  possible 
to  save  him.  But  it  was  too  late  ;  the  spaniel,  with  a 
last  feeble  exertion,  affectionately  licked  his  hatid, 
and  expired  at  his  feet. 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS 


WRITTEN  LANGUAGE. 

WRITTEN  language,  in  its  present  state,  is  com- 
posed of  terms,  which  men  have  been  influenced  to 
adopt,  by  ten  thousand  capricious  circumstances,  of 
which  no  satisfactory  judgment  can  be  formed.  The 
difiiculties  which  must  have  accompanied  the  pro- 
gress of  written  language,  and  the  almost  perfect 
state  to  which,  notwithstanding,  it  has  arrived,  enti- 
tle it  to  the  pre-eminence  in  the  circle  of  arts  ami 
sciences. 

The  comparatively  perfect  state  to  which  it  ar* 
rived  in  the  early  periods  of  science,  while  other  arts, 
much  less  complex  and  difticult,  remained  in  a  state 
of  embryo,  can  only  be  accounted  for,  from  the  inti- 
mate connexion  it  holds  with  tlie  progress  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  useful  arts  have  always  derived  their 
origin  from  necessity.  It  must,  therefore,  have  early 
occurred  to  tlie  reflecting  part  of  mankind,  that  little 
progress  could  be  made  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, while  man  remained  destitute  of  an  art,  ena- 
bling him  to  communicate  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions to  men  remotely  situated,  and  to  succeeding  ge- 
nerations. Although  by  sounds,  persons  contiguously 
situated  could  interchange  ideas,  yet  something  was 
wanting  to  convey  their  thoughts  to  a  distance,  and 
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to  give  them  perpetuity.    Heace  the  necessity  of  tlie 
origin  of  the  art  of  writing. 

This  useful  art,  like  every  other,  has  underwent 
a  progressive  state.  In  tracing  its  progress  back  to  its 
<late,  we  are  left  to  fill  up  by  conjecture,  the  very  few 
and  imperfect  outlines  which  have  reached  us  from 
the  ancients.  Whatever  may  be  urged  in  favour  of 
the  Divine  origin  of  speech,  certain  it  is,  that  writing 
is  artificial.  In  its  present  state,  it  evidently  discovers 
itself  to  have  been  framed  with  little  regard  to  either 
nature  or  analogy.  Its  elements,  with  their  combina- 
tion and  arrangement,  shew  it  to  be  the  result  of  in- 
vention, and  instruct  us,  that  from  rude  beginnings, 
it  must  have  undergone  a  long  and  laboured  improve- 
ment. 

Wherever,  in  the  course  of  historical  research, 
we  meet  with  the  most  rude  and  imperfect  attempt  to 
decypher  the  objects  of  thought  to  the  eye,  thence  we 
are  to  date  the  origin  of  written  language. 

The  most  inartificial  method  tliat  we  can  sup 
pose,  must  have  been  an  attempt  to  give  a  rude  draft 
of  the  object  itself;  as  near  a  resemblance  as  possi- 
ble of  the  thing,  about  wliich  something  was  to  be 
communicated.  Suppose  a  young  man  to  have  form- 
ed an  alliance  in  another  tribe,  and  to  have  associated 
with  it.  One  of  the  family  is  taken  ill  and  dies.  The 
afflicted  father  despatches  to  his  son  an  account  of 
the  death  of  his  relation.  It  is  done  by  presenting  a 
picture  of  the  deceased  upon  the  leaf  of  a  plantain, 
with  the  relations  grouped  around  in  all  the  agonies 
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of  grief.  This  is  a  specimen  of  figurative  representa- 
tion to  the  eye,  which  constituted  the  first  symbols  of 
expression.  It  prevailed  among  the  uncultivated  na- 
tions of  antiquity.  We  have  still  a  specimen  of  it  in 
the  superscription  of  coins,  where  the  head  of  the  so- 
vereign is  struck  to  give  them  value  and  currency.* 

This  was  a  mode  of  writing  so  contracted,  and  so 
liable  to  be  mistaken,  that  we  cannot  suppose  it  to 
have  existed  any  considerable  time  without  addition- 
al improvements.  Rude  and  imperfect  as  it  was,  how- 
ever, it  proved  a  germ  which  developed  into  all  the 
varietj'  and  luxuriance  of  a  much  more  perfect  state 
of  language. 

It  was  succeeded  by  hieroglj'phical  Arriving. 
Picture  writing  w  as  confined  to  a  resemblance  of  ?  Iiy- 
sical  objects.  The  use  of  hieroglypliics  consistc^f"'  ii 
convening  an  idea  of  moral  and  intelleeiual  objects, 
by  means  of  symbols  presented  to  the  eye.  A  certain 
analogy  was  believed  to  exist  between  certain  external 
objects,  and  ideas  of  the  mind.  Thus  darkness  and 
succeeding  floods  were  conceived  emblems  of  ig- 
norance and  affliction  ;  the  sun,  with  his  beams,  of 
prosperity;  a  fountain  continually  emitting  its  waters, 
of  duration;  a  circle,  of  eternity ;  an  eye,  oi*  knowledge; 
a  lamb,  of  meekness ;  a  lion,  of  courage,  &c.  By  an 

*  "  When  the  Spaniards  invaded  Mexico,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  news  of  their  landing  was  sent  to  the  emperor  Montezuema, 
not  bjr  writing,  but  by  a  rude  draught  or  picture  of  the  ships." — 

Beattie^s  Theory  of  Language-. 
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artificial  combination  of  such  symbols,  judgments  of 
the  mind,  and  the  more  simple  processes  of  reason 
and  reflection  were  communicated.  This  mode  of 
writing  still  consisted  in  signs  of  things,  but  ap- 
proached nearer  to  a  more  perfect  state  of  the  art 
than  writing  simply  by  pictures.  It  is  believed  to 
have  existed  among  the  antediluvians,  but  to  have 
acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection  in  Egypt, 
where  it  continued  to  be  monopolized  by  the  priest- 
hood, as  their  sacred  language,  even  after  the  inven- 
tion of  letters,  A  constant  allusion  to  hieroglyphic 
painting,  gives  a  degree  of  peculiarity  to  the  writ- 
ings of  the  eastern  nations.  What  they  were  first 
eompelled  to  adopt  from  necessity,  they  have  conti- 
nued of  choice,  and  have  transfused  a  brilliancy  and 
expression  into  their  writings,  which,  though  not  so 
weU  calculated  to  exercise  the  understanding,  con- 
tribute largely  to  occupy  the  powers  of  taste.  The 
Arabic  literature,  which  flourished  during  the  dark 
ages  of  Europe,  aboun<ls  with  a  refined  hieroglyphi- 
cal  painting,  that  warms  the  imagination  of  every 
reader.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  province  of 
poetic  description.  It  gives  a  kind  of  life  to  words, 
an  irresistible  power  over  the  imagination. 

The  hieroglyphical  art,  however,  was  liable  to 
the  same  objections  with  its  more  rude  predecessor, 
picture  writing.  It  could  communicate  many  propo- 
sitions correctly,  but  was  inadequate  to  represent  the 
numberless  ideas  that  arise  to  the  view  of  the  mind. 
Again  the  invention  of  man  was  put  upon  the  rack, 
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to  perfect  the  arts  already  invented,  or  discover  some 
more  happy  method  of  conveying  thought.  It  is  ex- 
tremely rational  to  think,  that,  from  liieroglyphics, 
the  mind  would  he  naturally  led  to  form  arhitrary 
symbols  of  thouglit.  It  would  naturally  proceed  from 
tliose  symbols  which  were  strongly  marked,  to  those 
which  were  Iftss  so,  and  would  pass  on  in  its  progress, 
to  the  invention  and  use  of  something  which  bore  no 
manuer  of  likeness  to  the  thing  represented.  This  is 
agreeable  to  the  analogy  and  usage  of  languages. 
Many  of  our  words,  which  at  first  had  only  one 
meaning,  has  in  this  way  passed  from  step  to  step, 
until  the  original  analogy  between  the  term  and  the 
thing  signified,  has  totally  disappeared.  Numberless 
examples  of  this  kind  might  be  produced  from  all 
languages.  Now  this  is  no  more  than  what  the  im- 
provers of  written  language  were  directed  to,  when 
they  passed  on  in  successive  transitions  from  the  ori- 
ginal use  of  a  symbol,  either  to  apply  it  to  paint  little 
objects,  to  which  it  bore  resemblance,  or  to  invent 
symbols  altogether  arbitrary  to  represent  them. 

The  third  stage  of  writing,  therefore,  consisted 
in  inventing  symbols  to  paint,  not  objects,  but  sounds. 
From  that  we  are  to  date  the  era  of  written  lan- 
guage, as  it  now  exists,  being  a  representation  of 
certain  articulate  sounds,  by  means  of  arbitrary 
marks,  called  words.  Some  benefactors  of  the  hu- 
man race,  whose  names  have  perished  amidst  tUe 
wreck  of  literature,  endowed  with  extraordinary  ta- 
lents, proceeded  to  analyze  spoken  language,  and  to 

s  3 
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reduce  articulate  sounds  to  a  vocabulary  of  words ; 
for  alphabetical  "writing  must  be  ascribed  to  a  later 
period. 

Spoken  periods,  reduced  to  syllables,  and  painted 
to  the  eye  by  arbitrary  symbols,  was  the  stage  of 
writing  which  succeeded  to  the  hieroglyphic.  It  fol- 
lowed up  the  former  improvements  in  the  art,  yet 
was  upon  a  pl"an  totally  different.  Writing  by  words 
bore  no  resemblance  to  symbolical  writing,  any  fur- 
ther than  it  continued  to  communicate  thought  by 
external  signs,  through  the^nedium  of  the  eye.  It 
was  not  supposed,  however,  that  words  and  things 
should  have  any  necessary  analogy.  Between  simple 
sounds  and  certain  objects,  an  analogy  exists  ,•  but 
not  between  the  Avords  or  syllables  by  Avhich  these 
sounds  are  expressed.  W  riling  by  words  which  have 
never  been  reduced  to  elements  niore  simple,  is  the 
method  of  writing  practised  by  the  Chinese,  and  by 
other  nations  scattered  through  the  kingdoms  of 
Thibet  and  Chinese  Tartary. 

To  perfect  the  art  of  writing  by  reducing  spoken 
language  to  simple  sounds,  and  in>enting  arbitrary 
marks  to  represent  them,  some  gigantic  genius  must 
have  bestowed  deep  researches  upon  the  subject.  It 
must  have  occurred  to  him,  that  words  were  com- 
posed of  symbols  capable  of  being  reduced  to  more 
simple  elements.  The  difficulties  of  written  language 
would  disappear  in  proportion  as  he  succeeded  in 
simplifying  the  signs  previously  in  use.  A  few  simple 
sounds,  he  perceived,  would  admit  of  an  endless  va- 
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riety  and  combination.  Spoken  language,  however 
copious  and  diversified,  he  perceived,  consisted  only 
of  a  few.  To  analyze  them,  and  invent  a  few  simple 
chai'aeters  to  represent  them,  would  greatly  tend  to 
facilitate  and  perfect  language.  This  was  accom- 
plished. An  alphabet  was  invented,  consisting  of  a 
few  letters,  hy  a  skilful  arrangement  of  which,  all 
sounds  could  be  combined  and  connected  with  a  never 
ending  variety,  capable  of  representing  an  infinite 
series  of  thought.  This  astonishing  invention  has 
been  ascribed  by  Plato  to  Theuth,  by  others  to  Mem- 
non,  an  Egyptian,  and  by  others  to  Cadmus,  a 
Phoenician,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  contempo- 
rary vvith  David.* 

AiiTHouGH  we  cannot  ascertain,  with  accuracy, 
the  date  of  alphabetical  writing,  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  most  ancient  records  that  are  now  extant 
in  writing.  The  Pentateuch,  by  IMoses,  written  about 
fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  ancient  specimen  of  alphabetical  writing. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  Moses  had  acquired 
this  art  in  tlie  court  of  Pharaoh  :  and  that  whatever 
might  have  been  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  Israel- 
ites, they  had  exchanged  it  for  the  spoken  language, 
at  least  for  the  written  language,  of  Egypt.  That 
Egypt  must  have  had  the  honour  of  first  practising 
alphabetical  writing,  is  presumable,  from  their  per- 

*  SeeLemp.  Clas.  Die.  article  Memnon.    Univ.  Hist.  vol.  i. 
Plato  in  Phad. 
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feetion  in  the  hieroglyphic  art,  whicli  preceded  that 
of  Avriting.  That  the  Israelites  lost  their  own  lan- 
j»ijage,  and  adopted  that  of  Egypt,  is  exceedingly 
probable,  from  the  length  of  time  which  they  spent 
in  Egj'pt.  It  amounted  to  something  more  than  two 
centuries.  Now  if,  in  the  course  of  only  seventy  years 
in  Chaldea,  they  lost  the  language  which  they  had 
spoken  and  written  ;  can  any  thing  arrive  nearer  to 
a  moral  certainty,  than  that  in  a  period  three  times 
that  length,  they  should  cease  to  speak  their  own 
tongue,  and  should  learn  that  of  the  Egyptians  ?  Be- 
sides, Moses,  who  lived  from  his  infancy,  until  he 
was  forty  years  of  age,  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  and 
received  his  education  there,  would  of  course  ac- 
quire a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
country.  No  doubt  he  had  often  transacted  business 
in  the  Egyptian  manner  of  writing,  and  was  qualified 
to  wTite  it  with  ease  and  despatch. 

From  Egypt,  writing  was  thus  carried  into  Pa- 
lestina,  which  was  contiguous  to  the  republics  of 
Greece.  The  first  writings  of  the  Grecians  now  ex- 
tant, were  those  of  Ilesiod  and  Homer,  who  were 
contemporaries  with  Rehoboam,  grandson  of  David, 
and  flourished  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Christ.  At  the  time  that  Homer  wrote,  the 
Greek  language  appears  to  have  arrived  at  its  acme 
of  perfection.  History,  as  it  now  exists,  cannot  trace 
the  Grecian  republics  back  with  certainty  to  their 
rise  and  earliest  progress.  Homer's  heroes  lived  only 
a  few  centuries  before  him,  and  by  tracing  their  im* 
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mediate  relation  to  the  gods,  he  shews  us  tliat,  even 
in  his  time,  the  Jiistory  of  Greeee  was  extremely  de- 
ficient. For  it  is  not  likely  a  poet  of  so  much  skill 
and  address,  would  have  suhje^eted  his  admirable 
poem  to  ridicule,  by  so  much  fabulous  narrative, 
had  the  history  of  his  heroes  been  extant. 

This  leaves  the  antiquarian,  in  tracing  the  pro- 
gress of  language  in  Greece,  to  dark  conjecture.  The 
affinity  which  the  Greek  alphabet  bears  to  that  of 
the  Hebrew,  and  particularly  the  Phoenician,  which 
is  incontrovertibly  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew,  ren- 
ders it  extremely  probable,  that,  as  tlie  Hebrew  was 
derived  from  the  Coptic  or  Egyptian,  the  Greek 
was  derived  from  the  Hebrew.  This  probability  is 
strengthened  by  considering,  that  many  of  the  Greek 
terms  are  obviously  derived  from  the  Hebrew. 

The  probability  then  is,  that  shortly  after  the 
Israelites  occupied  Judea,  their  art  of  writing  passed 
through  Phoenicia,  with  which  they  bordered,  into 
Greece.  Supposing  it  to  have  been  carried  thither 
by  Cadmus,  the  Piioenician,  about  the  beginning"  of 
the  reign  of  the  Judges,  it  would  have  a  period  of 
not  less  than  six  hundred  years  to  ripen  into  perfec- 
tion before  the  age  of  Homer.  This  would  account 
for  the  perfection  of  the  Greek  at  that  period,  and 
at  the  same  time  reconcile  it  with  the  fabulous  his- 
tory of  Homer.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  copious- 
ness, smoothness,  energy  and  harmony  of  the  Greek 
language,  shew  it  to  have  been  cultivated  with  great 
eagerness  and  success.    No  language  of  any  country 
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has  attained  to  so  great  perfection  in  conveying  cor- 
rect ideas  upon  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  every  de- 
partment of  lileraturc  it  abounds  with  elegant  and 
appropriate  terms,  if  we  except  theology.  This  defi- 
ciency is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  state  of  religion  among 
the  Greeks,  who,  with  all  their  vivacity,  talent,  and 
literary  attainments,  continued  the  votaries  of  ido- 
latry. 

About  the  time  that  the  Grecian  republics  be- 
came famous,  the  Roman  empire  was  founded. 
While  the  savage  art  of  war  chiefly  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  tlie  growing  commonwealth  of  Rome^ 
Greece  was  employed  in  cultivating  the  liberal  sci- 
ences. Language  in  no  shape  could  have  been,  for  at 
least  some  centuries,  an  object  of  attention  among 
the  I\oriians.  "Whatever  was  reduced  to  writing,  must 
have  belonged  exclusively  to  war  and  politics.  It  is 
not  difficult,  from  the  remains  of  the  first  records  of 
the  Romans,  which  are  still  extant,  to  trace  the  ori- 
gin of  writing  among  them.  The  analogy  which 
their  alphabet  bears  to  that  of  the  Greek,  and  the 
number  of  Latin  terms  which  are  derivable  from  the 
Greek,  evidently  teach,  that  the  Latins,  whose  conti>- 
guity  to  Greece  rendered  it  the  more  practicable, 
borrowed  from  it  tbe  art  of  alphabetical  writing. 

AJ.THOUGH  the  Latins  for  many  ages  neglected 
the  study  of  language,  yet  soon  as  the  foundations  of 
their  vast  empire  were  laid  in  arms,  they  turned 
their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts. 
Their  language  received  an  augmentation  of  terms. 
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and  became  copious,  polished,  and  forcible.  The  Au- 
gustan age,  during  which  Virgil  and  Homer  flourish- 
ed, shews  the  perfection  at  wliich  writing  among  (he 
Romans,  in  a  short  time,  had  arrived.  Tlie  frag- 
ments of  Roman  literature  which  have  descended  to 
us  with  tlie  lapse  of  ages,  sufficiently  evince,  that 
the  language  was  adequate  to  every  purpose  of  speech 
and  writing.  Although  neither  so  sonorous  nor  so 
copious  as  that  of  Greece,  it  far  transcends  in  ele- 
gance, transparency,  and  choice  of  words,  any  of 
those  dialects  of  itself,  which,  after  it,  became  the 
spoken  and  written  languages  of  Europe. 

The  Arabic  language,  which  flourished  shortly 
after  the  reign  of  Mahomet,  and  during  the  time  that 
Europe  was  overrun  with  barbarous  nations,  may  be 
viewed  as  grafted  on  the  ancient  Hebrew,  or  rather 
on  some  of  its  dialects,  particularly  the  Syriac  and 
Chaldaic.  It  furnishes  a  curious  and  interesting  con- 
trast to  the  Greek.  While  the  genius  of  Greece  dis- 
covered itself  in  generalizing,  abstracting,  and  inves- 
tigating the  philosophy  of  its  language  ;  that  of  Ara- 
bia appeared  in  collecting  terms  at  random,  and  in  an 
extravagant  appropriatioii  of  them,  regardless  of  sci- 
ence and  of  philosophy.  In  short,  the  Greek  exer- 
cised his  judgment,  the  Arabian  his  imagination. 
The  Grecian  language  is,  therefore,  better  adapted 
to  philosophy,  the  Arabian  to  poetry. 

The  languages  which  gueceeded  to  the  Latin  in 
Europe,  were  corrupted  dialects  of  itself.  The  Spa= 
nish,  Italian,  German,  Saxon,  and  French,  even  in 
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their  present  improved  state,  furnish  evident  murks 
of  a  Latin  origin.  Some  of  these,  in  particular  the 
Italian,  preserve  more  striking  features  of  their  pa- 
rent. The  barbarous  nations  who  overran  Europe, 
upon  settling  ddwn  among  the  conquered,  naturally 
adopted  their  terms.  Ilence  numerous  dialects  of  the 
Latin,  with  a  general  depreciation  of  that  language. 
The  English  language  is  a  still  more  remote 
branch  of  the  Latin.  It  is  composed  of  the  Celtic, 
Selavonian,  Norman,  French  and  Saxon.  It  has 
sprung  from  so  many  depreciated  dialects,  and  gone 
through  so  many  changes,  as  to  present  at  present 
but  few  features,  and  those  very  faint,  of  its  remote 
ancestor.  None  of  these  languages,  however,  have 
undergone  greater  changes,  or  termiiiated  in  a  great- 
er degree  of  improvement,  than  the  English.  The 
language  written  in  the  time  of  Richard  III.  is  not 
less  different  from  the  present  state  of  the  language, 
than  the  ancient  Saxon  ;  nor  is  its  progress  less  a 
subject  of  admiration.  The  rapidity  of  the  process 
by  which  it  has  arrived  to  its  present  state  of  purity, 
elegance,  and  copiousness,  almost  elevates  it  into 
a  rival  of  the  language  of  ancient  Greece.  And  if, 
as  some  fear,  it  be  doomed  to  suffer  depreciation,  it 
will  be  occasioned  by  a  certain  extravagance  of  ge^- 
nius,  which  deals  largely  iii  barbarous  terms  and  io^ 
reign  idioms. 
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Vol.  J.  JIJLL  7,  1812.  No.  v  i. 


OF  TASTE. 

ALMOST  everyone  is  capable  of  receiving  plea- 
sure from  perceiving  objects  which  are  novel,  great, 
sublime,  or  beautiful.  There  are  but  few  who  are 
proof  against  the  charms  of  lively  and  diversified  co- 
lours, a  morning  in  spring,  a  setting  sun  in  summer, 
the  vast  firmament,  the  ocean,  a  beautiful  face,  a 
piece  of  comic  description,  melodious  music,  a  beau- 
tiful picture,  an  elegant  speaker,  or  a  fine  poem. 
That  part  of  our  constitution  vvliich  has  the  capacity 
of  receiving  those  pleasures,  has  been  called,  in  the 
language  of  science,  "  the  poM  ers  of  Taste." 

The  term  taste,  as  expressive  of  a  sense  of  those 
pleasures,  is  metaphorical.  It  is  borrowed  from  the 
external  sense  of  taste,  which,  by  means  of  the  saliva 
and  ',>;*late,  judges  of  the  qualities  of  food.  In  this 
view,  a  power  to  relish  to  a  high  degree  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  and  art,  is  analogous  to  the  power 
which  an  improved  palate  has  of  nicely  discriminat- 
ing flavours,  and  bestowing  an  additional  zest  on 
those  of  which  it  approves.  AVith  the  same  rapture 
that  one  of  nice  organs  relishes  the  most  luscious 

Yiands,  one  of  a  fine  taste  contemplates  a  variegated 
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landscape,  or  dwells  with  admiration  on  the  exqid- 
site  productions  of  genius. 

"Whatever  pleasing  emotions  are  generated  in 
the  breast,  upon  beholding  things  new,  sublime,  or 
beautiful,  are  to  be  referred  to  these  powers.  We 
bestow  the  vague  appellation  of  taste  alike  upon  the 
momentary  sweetness  we  derive  from  the  melody  of 
the  groves,  blushing  flowers,  sequestered  spots,  per- 
fumed arbours ;  upon  the  still  amaze  with  which  we 
contemplate  a  dashing  cataract,  or  a  huge  promon- 
tory J  and  upon  the  chilling  horror  with  which  we 
read  a  tragical  story,  or  witness  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake.  The  soul  that  expands  when  viewing 
the  expanse  of  heaven ;  is  tossed  by  beJiolding  the 
troubled  deep  f  swells  at  the  sight  of  a  huge  moun- 
tain ;  contracts  upon  contemplating  the  perpetration 
of  a  horrid  deed  ;  thrills  at  the  sound  of  musif ,  or 
experiences  a  thousand  emotions  as  various  and 
charming,  as  the  beautiful  landscape  which  it  sur- 
veys, is  in  possession  of  powers,  Avhich,  however  di- 
versified in  their  operations,  pass  under  the  indefi- 
nite name  taste. 

Owing  to  the  endless  diversity  of  form  which 
the  powers  of  taste  assume,  the  capacity  they  have 
of  being  excited  by  qualities,  original,  coinbiiied,  and 
often  directly  opposite,  with  the  close  affinity  they 
liave  for  oth<  r  faculties,  no  saiisfattory  definition  of 
them  can  be  given.  They  have  generally  been  re- 
gssrded  as  a  distinct  class  of  powers,  occui>ying  a 
iiiiddle  place  between  the  powers  of  the  imderstand^ 
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ing  aud  of  sense.  This  theory  Svas  first  suggested  by 
Addison,  in  his  excellent  papers  on  "  the  pleasures 
of  imagination."  He  observes,  «<  The  pleasures  of 
the  imagination  are  not  so  gross  as  tliose  of  sense, 
nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the  understanding."*  The 
most  distinguished  modern  writers  on  taste,  Burke, 
Kaims,  De  Alcmbert,  Gerard,  Knight  and  Blair, 
have,  with  sliglit  variations,  adopted  this  theory. 
Whatever  diversity  of  colouring  they  may  have  em- 
ployed, the  delineations  they  have  marked  for  them- 
selves are  the  same.  In  accounting  for  the  pheno- 
menon of  taste,  tliey  have  agreed,  that  the  powers 
of  taste  are  distinct  from  all  others,  and  that  there 
are  some  qualities  common  to  all  objects,  which  ex- 
cite in  them  a  sense  of  beauty. 

Unsatisfactory  as  this  theory  certainly  is,  it 
has  been  long  and  generally  in  use.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  that,  while  the  powers  of  taste  have 
been  admitted  to  be  distinct  from  other  powers,  no 
successful  effort  has  been  made  to  fix  their  limits.  It 
is  not  less  extraordinary,  that  something  common  to 
all  objects  capable  of  exciting  the  pleasures  of  taste, 
should  have  been  admitted.  Who  would  suppose  that 
there  are  any  qualities  in  common,  to  a  flash  of 
lightning,  the  roar  of  thunder,  a  rugged  clifl*,  a 
beautiful  poem,  and  the  melody  of  the  groves  ?  Yet 
each  of  these  possesses  a  capacity  of  exciting  the 
powers  of  taste. 

*  Spectator,  No.  411,  Bost.  edit. 
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This  theory  has  at  length  yielded  to  one  which 
has  completely  succeeded  in  reducing  the  phenome- 
na of  taste  to  first  principles.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Allison,  in  a  work  lately  published  in  England, 
called  "  An  Essay  on  Taste,"  that  the  powers  of 
taste  do  not  constitute  a  distinct  class  of  powers, 
and  that  there  is  no  common  quality  inherent  in  ob- 
jects which  excite  the  sense  of  beauty.  He  has  suc- 
cessfully traced  the  powers  of  taste  to  certain  sim- 
ple, elementary  affections,  which  he  has  found  to 
belong  to  that  class  of  the  human  powers,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  affections,  or  passions.  Instead  of  a 
quality  comn»on  to  all  objects  eliciting  the  pleasures 
of  taste,  he  has  shewn  that  there  is  nothing  common 
to  them,  but  a  power  to  excite  these  pi'imary  af- 
fections, by  suggesting  some  idea,  which  the  imagi- 
nation instantly  seizes,  and  hurrying  on  in  a  train 
of  association,  touches,  as  it  passes,  with  exquisite 
delicacy,  the  simple  affections  of  our  nature. 

Agreeably  to  this  theory,  I  wish  my  reader  to 
understand,  by  the  powers  of  taste  in  this  and  subse- 
quent essays,  are  intended,  the  simple  and  primary 
affections,  such  as  love,  joy,  sorrow,  fear,  &c.  to 
which  all  tasteful  emotions,  however  combined,  are 
reducible  j  by  the  pleasures  of  taste,  those  emotions 
which  wc  feci  when  the  primary  affections  are  ex- 
cited; by  beauty,  sublimity,  and  any  other  capacity 
in  objects  to  excite  these  emotions,  the  power  of 
suggesting  to  the  imagination  a  something  which 
awakens  a  train  of  association,  that  operates  as  it 
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advances  upon  the  primary  affections.  According  to 
this  view,  objects,  instead  of  containing  an  inherent 
quality,  which,  if  contemplated,  would  excite  the 
same  emotions  in  every  beholder,  only  answer  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  something  to  the  imagination 
which  sets  it  to  work ;  the  nature  of  which  suggestion 
is  not  fixed,  but  depends  upon  an  endless  diversity 
of  circumstances.  This  theory  I  intend  to  illustrate 
and  apply  to  the  several  phenomena  of  taste  in  sub- 
sequent essays.  The  remaining  part  of  this  I  shall 
occupy  in  rescuing  my  subject  from  popular  preju- 
dices, by  pointing  out  its  advantages. 

The  powers  of  taste,  upon  which  the  Author  of 
our  being  has  stamped  the  most  amiable  characters 
of  our  nature,  have  been  depreciated  more  than  any 
of  our  powers.  Stern  philosophy  has  treated  them 
rather  as  excrescences  which  ought  to  be  lopt  off, 
than  faculties  of  the  soul,  which  ought  to  be  che- 
rished. The  stoic,  in  aiming  to  exterminate  tlie  pas- 
sions, medidated  tJie  destruction  of  powers,  embrac- 
ing some  of  the  most  noble  tendencies  of  his  nature. 
The  ignorant  of  all  descriptions,  whatever  creed  they 
adopt,  agree  in  vilifying  the  pleasures  of  taste. 
They  regard  all  pretensions  to  taste  as  of  the  nature 
of  extravagance,  levity,  prophaneness,  or  dissipation. 
To  talk  to  them  of  relishing  the  beauty  of  a  picture, 
a  poem,  or  a  landscape,  excites  a  suspicion  of  a  mind 
composed  of  light  materials.  Usefulness  is  the  only 
quality  about  an  object  which  gives  them  satisfaction 

—and  to  speak  of  pleasure,  disconnected  from  profit, 
T  3 
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appears  a  gross  absurdity.  Thus,  from  every  quar- 
ter, contempt  is  poured  upon  a  class  of  powers  with 
which  the  Creator  has  endowed  us,  to  answer  the 
most  vahiable  purposes. 

"Were  there  nothin,^  more  than  the  conviction, 
that  tlie  powers  of  taste  constitute  a  part  of  our  na- 
ture, it  would  be  sufficient  to  defend  them  from  the 
imputations  of  the  rude  and  ignorant.  The  Deity 
does  notliing  in  vain.  The  same  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence which  induced  liim  to  endow  us  with  under- 
standing to  perceive  and  judge,  with  passions  to  sti- 
mulate to  action,  have  disponed  liim  to  bestow  a 
power  to  receive  pleasure  from  the  contemplation 
of  his  works,  from  thousands  of  sources  which  are 
perpetually  administering  a  refined  satisfaction  to 
the  mind.  To  depreciate  the  powers,  is  to  vilify  the 
works  of  God.  Every  animadversion  upon  taste,  as 
a  faculty,  goes  to  establish  a  jiosition,  that  there  are 
certain  parts  of  our  constitution  which  are  essen- 
tially injurious.  This  is  a  palpable  refleetion  on  the 
Deity.  It  approaches  to  charging  him  with  malevo- 
lent intentions  in  the  formation  of  man. 

But  the  vakiable  purj)oses  w hich  the  powers  of 
taste  subserve,  shew  them  to  have  been  bestowed  by 
a  Benevolent  Being.  To  have  impressed  upon  the 
soul  a  capacity  to  derive  pleasure  from  objects 
grand,  sublime,  novel,  or  beautiful,  shews,  that  the 
Creator  intended  by  tliis  part  of  our  nature  at  least, 
to  be  admired.  Our  imagination,  which  is  distended 
by  the  view  of  au  object  uncommonly  grand,  and 
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which  produces  pleasure  in  the  same  proportion  that 
it  swells,  must,  while  tlie  soul  contemplates  God,  fur- . 
nish  an  exquisite  delight.  Knowing  himself  to  be 
the  most  grand  and  amiable  object,  and  viewing 
himself  the  chief  good  of  his  intelligent  offspring, 
in  providing  us  with  powers  to  recognize  his  gran- 
deur and  beauty,  he  has  displayed  his  wisdom  in  con- 
sulting his  own  glory,  and  his  generosity  in  provid- 
ing for  our  happiness.  Destitute  of  the  powers  of 
taste,  we  might  have  contemplated  God,  and  every 
thing  grand  and  beautiful  in  the  universe,  but  with 
as  little  emotion  of  admiration  or  joy,  as  an  eagte 
contemplates  the  sun. 

Much  of  human  happiness,  such  as  it  is,  depends 
upon  the  powers  of  taste.  Tliose  souls,  in  which 
they  exist  to  a  great  degree,  are  in  possession  of  a 
constant  luxury.  They  are  benevolently  intended  to 
relax  the  severities  of  life,  and  form  a  delightful 
counterpoise  to  tlie  painful  oeeurrenees  to  which  our 
nature  is  subjected.  A  profusion  of  materials  is  fur- 
nished to  them  by  the  beauties  of  creation,  and  the 
productions  of  human  ingenuity.  The  man  of  taste 
can  retire  from  hourly  vexations,  impressed  by  an 
intercourse  with  his  species,  to  admire  the  beauties 
t)f  composition,  the  vigorous  and  eccentric  flights  of 
genius,  the  expression  of  a  fine  painting — -and  can 
regale  himself  with  the  boldness  and  symmetry  of  a 
building ;  with  the  melody  of  birds  ,•  the  meandering 
river ^  the  jutting  precipice^  the  majestic  vault  of 
Jieaven ;  the  variegated  mantle  of  spring ;  the  hues  of 
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the  rainbow,  or  the  howlinjjj  oC  the  storm.  Almost 
everv  object  teems  with  beauty  to  liis  imagination. 
To  him  every  breeze  is  embalmed,  and  the  sound  of 
every  rill  is  a  concert.  Jle  has  a  property  in  almost 
every  things  he  beholds.  Few  objects  that  do  not 
awaken  associations  which  thrill  the  finer  feelings  of 
his  nature.  It  is  a  species  of  pleasure,  to  enjoy  which, 
he  has  only  to  open  his  eyes  and  ears,  and  which 
cannot  be  increased  by  wealth,  nor  diminished  by  po- 
verty. It  may  l)e  compared  to  genuine  piety  ;  a  man 
in  rags  possessing  it,  has  a  Inxury  provided  for  him, 
more  refined  and  gratifying,  than  the  accumulation 
of  property,  or  even  the  splendour  of  power. 

Taste  has  an  affinity  with  piety  itself.  The  nice 
perceptions  and  delicate  sense  whicli  accompany  vir- 
tue, are  always  in  the  proportion  that  taste  predomi- 
nates. That  soul  which  possesses  a  superior  capacity 
of  discerning  tlie  beauties  of  nature,  has  a  superior 
aptitude  for  the  perception  and  rclisli  of  moral  beau- 
ty. The  heart  which  is  most  alive  to  tlie  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  surrounding  objects,  is  a  soil,  where 
the  seeds  of  piety  will  generate  with  a  more  rapid 
and  vigorous  growth.  To  prove  the  affinity  which 
taste  has  for  piety  and  virtue,  there  is  nothing  more 
requisite  than  to  be  assured,  no  vicious  man  can  pos- 
sess a  correct  and  delicate  taste.  Vice  blunts  the 
feelings  which  a,rc  necessary  to  constitute  excellence 
in  taste,  not  less  than  the  frequent  taste  of  acrid  sub- 
stances divests  the  palate  of  that  nice  perception  re- 
quisite to  distinguish  between  the  flavours  of  difler- 
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ent  kinds  of  food,  TJie  delicate  sensibilities  of  our 
nature  acquire  and  preserve  their  capacity  to  discern 
and  relish  what  is  amiable,  only  when  associated  with 
correct  principles  and  habits.  On  this  account  it  is, 
that  pious  persons,  all  other  things  equal,  are  gene- 
rally as  distinguishable  for  a  quick  sense  and  relish 
of  natural,  as  of  moral  beauty. 

That  excellence  of  the  human  powers  which 
constitutes  genius,  depends,  to  a  great  degree,  upon 
the  powers  of  taste.  It  is  the  creative  power  of 
the  imagination  by  imitating  nature,  and  some- 
times transcending  its  limits  in  the  artful  crea- 
tion of  fancied  worlds,  which  has  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  ages.  A  mind  unsusceptible  of  the  ideas  of 
grandeur  and  beauty,  is  defective  in  that  which  en- 
titles it  to  the  meed  of  originality  of  invention,  and 
sublimity  and  elegance  of  execution.  In  sagacity,  an 
Indian  miglit  rival  Pythagoras,  while  his  deficiency 
in  taste  wouhl  render  him  inferior  to  a  school-boy  ia 
pretensions  to  genius.  It  is  the  power  of  invention 
>vhich  enables  the  traveller  to  kindle  a  fire  in  the 
wilderness,  and  gives  him  a  decided  claim  to  superi- 
ority above  the  Ourang-Outang,  Avho  would  never 
have  dreamt  of  eliciting  fire  from  a  flint,  but  who, 
when  that  was  accomplished,  would  have  had  genius 
enough  to  administer  fuel.  A  soul  which  can  con- 
template natural  beauty  without  emo  Jon,  may  excel 
in  the  perpetration  of  crime,  to  which  insensibility 
is  requisite  ;  but  never  can  attain  to  eminence  in 
those  pursuits  which  challenge  human  admiration. 
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Tastk  enters  more  into  a  happy  intercourse  with 
society,  tlian  any  other  of  the  powers  of  the  soul. 
It  produces  a  refinement  of  manner,  which  gives 
ease  to  the  possessor,  and  happiness  to  others  in  his 
society.  That  acuteness  of  feeling,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  man  of  taste,  guards  him  against  rude 
behaviour.  He  judges  of  the  sensibility  of  others 
from  his  own,  and  is  studious  not  to  give  that  pain  to 
another,  to  which  the  delicate  texture  of  his  own  heart 
has  frequently  subjected  himself.  Much  knowledge 
is  not  essentially  necessary  to  agreeable  society,  nor 
yet  an  extraordinary  susceptibility  of  attachment. 
But  taste,  to  a  great  degree,  is  requisite.  It  partakes 
of  the  placid,  tranquil,  refined  and  cheerful,  which 
are  qualities  most  in  demand,  in  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  life. 

But  in  nothing  does  the  excellence  of  taste  ap- 
pear more,  than  in  the  distinguished  place  it  occu- 
pies in  conducting  from  rude  to  refined  enjoyments. 
This  it  does  in  proportion  as  it  is  cultivated,  by  de- 
preciating what  our  ignorance  at  one  period  suffered 
us  to  admire,  and  by  bestowing  a  relish  for  a  more 
exalted  species  of  beauty.  Compare  a  person  desti- 
tute of  taste,  with  one  who  possesses  it  to  a  high 
degree,  and  no  where  docs  so  great  a  disparity  ex- 
ist. The  taste  of  the  former  is  as  much  gratified 
with  a  caricature  in  a  picture-shop,  as  he  would  be 
with  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael.  He  can  perceive 
more  melody  in  the  violin  of  a  rustic,  than  in  the 
finest  performance  of  the  Oratorio  of  Handel.    He 
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has  no  emotion  from  thunder,  but  that  of  fear,  and 
eau  pereeive  no  grandeur  in  the  heavens,  but  as  they 
aftord  him  light  to  perform  his  task,  or  shed  a  dew 
to  foster  and  ripen  his  erops.  Tlie  beauties  of  crea- 
tion are  poured  around  him  to  no  purpose.  The  pro- 
ductions of  human  ingenuity,  unless  as  far  as  they 
are  directed  to  profit,  present  him  with  no  attrac- 
tions. AVith  constant  access  to  ten  thousand  sources 
of  refined  delight,  he  never  once  tastes  of  their 
sweetness. 

Enough,  however,  has  been  said,  to  evince  the 
excellence  of  taste,  and  the  propriety  of  respecting 
and  cultivating  this  class  of  our  powers.  Those  who 
labour  to  depreciate  the  subject,  only  discover  their 
ignorance  of  the  value  of  this  excellent  part  of  our 
constitution.  It  is  not  pretended  (hat  our  taste  is  not 
depraved.    It  is  vindicated  from  unreasonable  impu- 
tations, as  it  forais  a  part  of  our  nature ;   and  there 
is  no  objection  can  be  urged  against  it  as  such,  that 
would  not  equally  militate  against  any  of  our  other 
powers.    Regarding  taste  as  a  faculty,  it  is  a  consti- 
tuent essential  (o  a  perfect  human  soul,  and  is  one, 
at  least,  as  capable  of  being  made  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  our  being,  as  any  other.    I  might  add, 
the  pleasures  derivable  from  ^aste,   are  even  amidst 
human  depravity  mere  innocent   than   any    other. 
While  the  understanding  nieditates  error,  and  the 
passions  impel  to  vice,  taste  receives  delight  from 
natural  beauties,  with  much  less  of  the  alloy  of  cor- 
ruption. 
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Let  none  compliment  themselves  in  being  desti- 
tute of  taste,  or  arrogate  a  superiority  from 
vilifying  its  pleasures.  Where  enlightened  reason 
is  permitted  to  decide,  it  never  can  be  esteemed 
any  thing  but  an  unaccountable  defect,  to  want  any 
of  the  powers  essential  to  a  human  nature,  to  be  des- 
titute of  a  capacity  of  admiring  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  Deity,  or  to  be  insensible  to  that  ele- 
gant entertainment  he  has  provided  for  us  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  works. 


ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  MERIT  OF 
ORIGINAL  COMPOSITIONS  AND  COMPILATIONS, 

In  a  Letter  from  an  Jluthor. 

Mr.  Pioneer, 
A  lilTERARY  foreigner,  upon  looking  into  the 
numerous  magnificent  bookstores  scattered  over  the 
cities  and  populous  towns  of  this  country,  will  be  in 
danger  of  ntistaking  the  true  state  of  literary  genius 
among  us.  Undoubtedly,  he  will  exclaim,  these  peo- 
ple are  exceedingly  misrepresented  abroad.  We  are 
educated  in  the  belief,  that  nothing  of  literary  talent, 
nor  yet  taste  to  appreciate  it,  is  to  be  found  here, 
and  that  a  century  is  hardly  competent  to  produce  a 
man  of  genius.  Yet  lo  !  what  a  profusion  of  learn- 
ing. Books  elegantly  executed,  in  all  languages  and 
on  all  subjects ;  the  newspapers  teeming  with  lite- 
rary notices  ;  prospectuses  scattered  as  thick  as  au- 
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tumn  leaves  ;  the  engravers,  compositors,  pressmen, 
paper-makers,  binders,  and  puffers,  all  at  work. 
Surely  this  must  be  the  asylum  of  the  muses,  whither 
tUey  have  fled  from  the  deafening  thunder  of  the  ar- 
tillery of  Europe.  Here  tlie  inspiring  steam  of  ge- 
nius rushes  without  remission  on  the  brains  of  ten 
thousand  authors,  who,  with  unexampled  industry, 
daily  administer  to  the  intellects  of  seven  millions  of 
people ! 

I  COULD  devoutly  wish,  for  the  sake  of  my  be- 
loved country,  that  only  half  the  above  exclamatioii 
were  true.  A  love  of  letters  and  pre-eminence  in  li- 
terature, are  surely  not  less  tlic  glory  of  a  nation, 
than  a  taste  for,  and  unequalled  progress  in,  the 
useful  arts.  It  is  the  province  of  science,  combined 
with  virtue,  to  give  stability  and  perfection  to  blood- 
bought  freedom.  The  generous  breast  may  project 
the  plan  of  independence,  and  the  courageous  arm 
achieve  it ',  but  to  genius  it  must  stand  indebted  for 
a  development  of  those  charms  wliich  lie  concealed 
from  the  eye  of  the  common  observer,  and  which 
make  it  the  growing  favourite  of  a  free  people. 
TVIien  usurped  conquests  require  an  armed  soldiery 
to  perpetuate  their  existence,  the  reign  of  liberty 
advances  with  firm  and  equal  step,  with  the  graces 
in  its  train,  supported  alone  by  virtue  and  the  muses. 

Evert  one,  upon  comparing  the  progress  of  free- 
dom and  the  useful  arts  in  this  country,  with  the  pro- 
gress of  science  and  the  liberal  arts,  will  perceive  a 
great  disparity.    Our  freedom  is  every  wher«  c«l€= 
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brated  and  esteemed,  and  in  those  arts  which  conduct 
to  wealth,  we  yiehl  neither  in  theory  nor  practice  to 
any ;  but  in  the  walks  of  literature  we  loiter  shame- 
fully behind.  Devotedness  to  my  country  will  not 
permit  me  to  flatter  her  vanity.  Our  stock  of  origi- 
nal genius,  if  we  may  judge  from  facts,  must  be  very 
limited.  The  proportion  which  publications  laying 
just  claims  to  originality,  bear  to  compilations  and 
new  editions  of  imported  works,  may  not  be,  perhaps, 
more  than  as  one  to  one  thousand.  Who  does  not 
perceive,  that  nine  tenths  of  the  claims  to  public  pa- 
tronage in  the  literary  way,  are  made  with  no  higher 
pretensions  to  literary  merit,  tlian  cheapening  a  Eu- 
ropean edition  ?  Some  few  adventurous  candidates  for 
literary  fame,  pluck  up  spirits  enough  to  collect  ex- 
tracts from  the  celebrated  works  of  others,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  paper-maker,  engraver,  and  binder, 
arrest  the  attention  of  an  admiring  public;  and  all 
this,  vv^ith  no  nioi'e  Itibour  of  ijstcllect,  than  a  school- 
boy iH)bs  a  bird's  nest  and  strings  the  e£;gs. 

To  what  causes  we  ought  to  ascribe  this  poverty 
of  intellect,  is  difiicult  to  ascertain.  Ought  we  to  ad- 
mit tliat  thei*e  is  any  thing  malignant  to  genius  in  the 
air,  food  or  climate  of  our  country  ?  or  that  the  soil 
is  less  propitious  to  a  luxuri-.incy  of  intellect?  Kei- 
ther  of  these  dare  we  admit.  No  deficiency  of  intel- 
lect ]V'\s  apjisarcd  in  our  countrymen,  as  often  as  they 
liave  bended  their  minds  to  the  theories  of  the  usel'ul 
arts.  Their  progress  in  the  physical  and  mathema- 
tical sciences,  which  exclusively  belong  to  the  pro- 
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vinee  of  intellect,  evinces  the  justness  of  their  claim 
to  rank  with  the  most  acute  and  ingenious  of  other 
nations :  and  as  to  freedom,  we  have  the  universal 
suffrage  of  mankind,  grounded  upon  experience,  that 
it  is  as  favourable  to  genius  as  it  is  to  social  happi- 
ness. 

Perhaps  this  barrenness  of  invention  in  the  lite- 
rary world,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  profusion  of  inven- 
tion and  discovery  in  (he  useful  arts,  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  from  principles  less  honourable  than 
even  a  deficiency  in  human  talent.  If  this  were  the 
only  cause,  it  would  at  least  be  innocent.  The  ta- 
lents which  we  do  not  possess,  can  neither  be  pros- 
trated at  the  feet  of  selfish  passions  ,*  nor  can  the 
want  of  them  reasonably  infer  blame.  It  is  a  defect 
in  the  passion  for  literary  fame,  and  mercenary  mo- 
lives  on  the  part  of  authors,  to  which,  let  us  add,  a 
want  of  taste  in  general  to  appreciate  the  offspiMng 
of  literary  genius,  that  we  ought  most  probably  to 
ascribe  an  extraordinary  disposition  to  deal  in  com- 
pilations, with  the  few  and  feeble  exertions  of  our 
countrymen  in  original  productions. 

When  society  is  in  a  high  slate  of  cultivation, 
learning  is  both  relished  and  valued  to  a  liigh  de- 
gree. Those  M'ho  excel  in  it,  are  looked  up  to  with 
reverence,  and  are  certain  of  being  allotted  to  a 
niche,  proportioned  to  tlieir  merit,  in  the  temple  of 
fame.  This  has  charms  to  tliem  infinitely  more  fasci- 
nating than  the  paltry  sum  paid  by  a  bookseller  for 
a  copy-right ',  or  an  extensive  diffusion  of  a  now  edi- 
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tion  Avith  notes  ;  or  of  extracts,  with  the  adventitious 
aid  of  a  large  hot-pressed  paper,  and  elegant  en- 
gravings, which  may  secure  a  handsome  compensa- 
tion, but  can  never  give  a  claim  to  literary  merit. 

When  a  thirst  for  literary  glory  does  no  pre- 
vail, the  next  imperious  motive  is  commonly  to  pro- 
cure a  remuneration  in  money.  To  accomj)lish  this, 
it  is  by  no  means  requisite,  in  a  country  where  the 
love  of  literature  is  not  widely  felt,  to  toil  in  the 
production  of  original  matter.  Taste  has  not  advanced 
so  far  as  to  become  delicate  in  its  choice.  It  sub- 
mits to  be  gratified  by  something  greatly  short  of 
the  new  creations  of  fancy,  the  discoveries  of  intel- 
lect, or  the  charms  of  composition.  The  very  vulgar 
motives  of  curiosity,  and  a  conviction  of  usefulness, 
are  the  only  ones  which  are  generally  felt ;  and  evea 
these  operate  in  a  manner  which  require  compara- 
tively little  exertion  of  genius.  To  gratify  taste, 
thus  formed,  no  more  is  necessary,  than  a  tolerable 
knack  in  the  art  of  book-making.  The  pui^poses  of 
mere  usefulness  will  be  as  well  subserved  by  an  ex- 
tract on  economy,  agriculture,  trade,  or  the  mecha- 
•  nical  arts,  as,  by  original  essays,  on  tliese,  or  any 
other  subjects ;  and  spleiulid  paper,  witli  a  handsome 
type,  especially  if  accompanied  with  plates,  will  sup- 
ply the  place  of  ingenuity  of  plan,  and  brilliancy  of 
execution. 

These  are  not  the  only  advantages  of  compila- 
tions. They  allow  the  editor  to  pursue  other  occu- 
pations, and  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  sinecure. 
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He  is  not  compelled  scrupulously  to  calculate  the 
price  of  labour,  as  authors  are,  by  productions  that 
smell  of  the  lamp.  That  price,  which  original  au- 
thors are  compelled  to  lay  upon  their  industry,  the 
mere  compiler  can  devote  to  a  superior  quality  of 
paper,  to  the  engraver,  and  to  a  higher  percentage 
to  the  bookseller.  The  matter  of  his  productions 
costs  him  nothing,  especially  if  he  live  in  a  city, 
and  have  access  to  the  public  library  ;  all  that  he 
requires  is  to  put  it  into  a  handsome  dress,  and  give 
extravagant  wages  to  puffers^  who,  you  will  often 
jRnd,  by  reasons  not  a  little  ludicrous,  recommending 
the  mercenary  undertaking. 

It  is  not  intended  to  depreciate  compilations  well 
executed,  below  their  standards.  It  is  the  attempt 
to  arrogate  literary  eminence,  or  to  claim  the  meed 
of  genius,  by  mere  dealers  in  extracts,  which  de- 
mands our  censure.  Were  these  small  literati  satis- 
fled  to  occupy  the  place  assigned  them  as  retailers 
in  the  literary  world,  animadversion  upon  their  hum- 
ble labours  would  be  misplaced ;  but  when  they  as- 
sume the  elevated  tone  of  original  genius,  and  seek 
to  destroy  the  distinction  between  authors  and  com- 
pilers, it  is  the  province  of  judicious  criticism  to  en- 
deavour to  convince  them  of  their  mistake. 

Taking  in  every  thing  which  refers  to  compila- 
tions, executed  in  the  best  style,  the  proportion  will 
stand  thus.  Supposing  the  capital  of  literary  merit 
tt  consist  of  100  shares ; 

V  2 
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To  the  autlior  from  whom  the  extracts  are 

borrowed,        .--,.-  90 

To  the  paper-maker,  -  -  -  3 

To  the  printer,  -  -  -  -  1 1-2 

To  the  engraver, 3 

To  the  public  library,        -        -        -        -  1 

To  the  compiler,        -  -  -        -  2 1-3 

Total  number  of  shares  in  the  stock  of  litera- 
ry merit,  -  -  -        -        100 

To  this  view  of  the  subject  there  is  only  one  ob- 
jection which  merits  notice.  It  will  be  alleged  in  fa- 
vour of  the  compiler,  "  the  subjects,  although  bor- 
rowed, are  new  to  the  most  of  his  readers,  and  if  the 
matter  be  good,  it  is  not  the  worse  for  having  been 
produced  in  another  country.''  It  will  be  admitted, 
the  original  matter  is  not  de|)reciated  by  republica- 
tion, but  is  rather  an  additional  evidence  of  its  in- 
ti'insic  excellence  ^  still  the  objection  is  without 
force.  It  is  not  compilation  that  is  censured  here,  it 
is  compilation  carried  to  excess,  calculated  to  ele- 
Yate  it  into  a  comparison  with  original  matter,  and 
thus  to  extinguish  the  lamp  of  genius,  and  render  us 
as  dependent  on  the  literary  genius  of  Europe,  as 
some  time  since  we  were  upon  its  manufactures  and 
«ommerce.  It  is  a  mortifying  reflection,  that  the 
same  wind  which  prevents  the  landing  of  a  merchant 
Tessel,  or  the  same  tempest  which  drifts  her  upon 
the  rocks,  not  only  diminishes  articles  of  trade,  but 
is  also  productive  of  scarcity  in  the  literary  world. 
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It  is  not  less  surprising,  that  we,  wlio  value  our- 
selves upon  our  independence,  should  cherish  a  dis- 
position so  uncongenial  to  the  dignity  of  freemen. 
An  American  sailor  in  Hounsditch,  wanting  to  pur- 
chase a  suit,  we  will  venture  to  say,  would  reject 
with  disdain  the  cast  clothes  of  the  first  nobleman 
in  London,  would  treat  himself  to  a  coarser  cloth, 
even  at  more  expense,  and  strut  away  in  conscious 
dignity,  that  though  inferior  in  texture,  it  never 
graced  any  back  but  his  own.  After  having  admitted 
every  thing  due  to  compilation,  it  is  but  an  inferior 
path,  where  genius  may  sometimes  dally  and  take 
amusement,  by  pulling  the  flowers  which  others  have 
toiled  to  rear  ,•  but  thence  it  springs  with  renevs^ed 
ardour,  to  regain  the  path  which  it  lias  for  a  moment 
deserted,  and  to  tempt  afresh  the  eminence  of  sci- 
ence. 

I  HAVE  thus,  sir,  through  your  medium,  taken 
the  liberty  to  offer  a  few  reflections  on  a  subject, 
■which  I  have  no  where  seen  discussed.  I  should  wish 
to  see  my  countrymen  rise  into  a  competition  as  no- 
ble in  science  as  they  do  in  the  arts;  and  that  disin> 
genuous  methods  should  not  be  practised  upon  the 
public,  to  secure  that  patronage  to  mere  extracts, 
which  is  alone  due  to  original  compositions  of  merit 
Yours,  &c. 

CRITO. 
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THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS 

DESCENDED  FROM  THE  ISRAELITES. 

THE  following  curious  and  interesting  account  is 
taken  from  "  The  History  of  the  Ameiican  In- 
dians," by  James  Adair,  Esq.  who  was  a  trader  with 
the  Indians,  and  resided  among  them  forty  years. 
He  sets  out  with  the  lij'pothesis,  that  the  Indians  are 
descended  from  the  ancient  Israelites,  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  establish  by  running  a  parallel  between  them 
in  several  instances.  To  what  degree  of  credit  the  ar- 
guments are  entitled,  the  reader  will  judge  for  him- 
self. 

In  proof  of  the  Americans  being  thiis  descended,  he 
adduces  the  following  arguments  : — Their  division 
into  tribes  ,*  their  worship  of  Jehovah ;  their  notions 
of  a  theocracy  ;  their  belief  in  the  ministration  of  an- 
gels ;  their  language  and  dialects ;  their  manner  of 
counting  time  ;  their  prophets  and  high  priests  ;  their 
festivals,  fasts,  and  religious  rites  ;  Iheir  daily  sacri- 
fice ;  their  ablutions  and  anointings  ;  their  laws  of  un- 
cleanness ;  their  abstinence  from  unclean  things ;  their 
marriages,  divorces,  and  punishment  of  adultery; 
their  several  punishments ;  their  cities  of  refuge  j 
their  purifications,  and  ceremonies  preparatory; 
their  ornaments  ;  their  manner  of  curing  the  sick ; 
their  burial  of  their  dead  ;  their  mourning  for  their 
dead ;  their  raising  seed  to  a  deceased  brother ;  their 
choice  of  aames^  adapted  to  their  circumstauces  au4 
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the  times  ,•  their  own  traditions  ;  the  accounts  of  our 
English  writers  ;  and  the  testinionies,  which  the  Spa- 
nish and  other  writers  have  given  concerning  the  pri- 
mitive inlrabitants  of  Peru  and  Mexico. 

As  the  nation  hath  its  particular  symbol ;  so  eack 
tribe,  the  badge  from  which  it  is  denominated.  The 
Sachem  of  each  tribe  is  a  necessary  party  in  convey- 
ances and  treaties,  to  which  he  affixes  the  mark  of  his 
tribe.  If  Me  go  from  nation  to  nation  among  them,  we 
shall  not  find  one  who  doth  not  lineally  distinguish 
himself  by  his  respective  family.  The  genealogical 
names,  which  they  assume,  are  derived  either  from 
the  names  of  those  animals  whereof  the  Cherubim 
are  said  in  revelation  to  be  compounded,  or  from 
such  creatures  as  are  most  familiar  to  them.  The 
Indians,  however,  bear  no  religious  respect  to  the 
animals  from  whence  they  derive  their  name :  on  the 
contrary,  they  kill  them  when  opportunity  serves. 
When  we  consider  that  these  savages  have  been 
above  twenty  centuries  without  the  use  of  letters  to 
carry  down  their  traditions,  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected,  that  they  should  still  retain  the  identical 
names  of  their  primogenial  tribes  :  their  main  cus- 
toms corresponding  with  those  of  tlie  Israelites  suf- 
ficiently clears  the  subject.  Besides,  as  hath  been 
hinted,  they  call  some  of  their  tribes  by  the  names  of 
the  cherubimical  figures  that  were  carried  on  the  four 
principal  standards  of  Israel. 

By  a  strict  permanent  divine  precept,  the  He- 
brew nation  wej*e  ordered  to  worsliip,  at  Jerusalem, 
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Jphovali  the  true  and  living  God,  who  by  the  Indians 
is  styled  Fohewah  ;  which  the  72  interpreters,  either 
from  ignorance  or  superstition,  liave  translated  Ado- 
nai,  the  very  same  as  the  Greek  Kyrios,  signifying 
Sir,  Lord,  or  Master,  which  is  commonly  applied  to 
earthly  potentates,  without  the  least  signification  or 
relation  to  that  most  great  and  awful  name  which 
describes  the  divine  essence. 

Agreeabzy  to  the  theocracy  or  divine  govern- 
ment of  Israel,  the  Indians  think  the  Deity  to  be  the 
immediate  head  of  their  state — All  the  nations  of 
Indians  are  exceedingly  intoxicated  with  religious 
pride,  and  have  an  inexpressible  contempt  of  the 
white  people — They  used  to  call  us,  in  their  war 
orations,  the  accursed  people :  but  they  flatter  them- 
selves with  the  name  of  the  beloved  people :  because 
their  supposed  ancestors,  as  they  affirm,  were  under 
the  immediate  government  of  tlie  Deity,  who  was 
present  with  them  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  and 
directed  them  by  prophets,  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  aliens  and  outlaws  to  the  covenant.— 
When  the  old  Arehimagus,  or  any  one  of  their  Ma- 
gi, is  persuading  the  people  at  their  religious  solem- 
nities to  a  strict  observance  of  the  old  beloved  or  di- 
vine speech,  he  always  calls  them  the  beloved  or  holy 
people,  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew  epithet  Jlmmi  (my 
people)  during  the  theocracy  of  Israel.  It  is  their 
opinion  of  tlie  theocracy,  or  that  God  chose  them  out 
of  all  the  rest  of  mankind  as  his  peculiar  and  beloved 
people,  which  alike  animates  both  the  white  Jew  and 
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the  red  American  with  that  steady  hatred  against  all 
the  world  except  themselves,  and  renders  them  hated 
or  despised  by  all. 

The  Indian  language  and  dialects  appear  to  have 
the  very  idiom  and  genius  of  tlie  Hebrew.  I'heir 
words  and  sentences  are  expressive,  concise,  empha- 
tical,  sonorous  and  bold ;  and  often,  both  in  letters 
and  signification,  are  synonimous  with  the  Hebrew 
language. 

They  count  time  after  the  manner  of  the  He- 
brews. They  divide  the  year  into  spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter.  They  number  their  year  from 
any  of  those  four  periods,  for  they  have  no  name  for 
a  year  ;  and  they  subdivide  these,  and  count  the  year 
by  lunar  months,  like  the  Israelites  who  counted  by 
moons,  as  their  name  sufficiently  testifies.  Th^  num- 
ber and  regular  periods  of  the  Indians'  religious 
feasts  is  a  good  historical  proof,  that  they  counted 
time  by>  and  observed,  a  weekly  sabba,th  lorfg  after 
their  arrival  on  the  American  continent.  They  bogan 
the  year  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  first  new  moon 
of  the  vernal  equinox,  according  (o  tlie  ecdesiasiieal 
year  of  I^loscs.  Till  the  70  years'  captivity  com- 
menced, the  Israelites  had  only  numeral  names  for 
the  solar  and  lunar  montbs,  except  Jibib  and  FAha- 
nim;  the  former  signifies  «  green  ear  of  corn  ;  and 
the  latter  robust  or  valiant :  and  by  the  first  name 
the  Indians,  as  an  explicative,  term  their  passover, 
which  the  tradi;^g  jjeople  call  the  green  corn  dance, 
[He  then  gives  a  specimen  of  the  Hebrew  manner  of 
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counting,  in  order  to  prove  its  similarity  to  that  of 
the  Indians.] 

In  conformity  to,  or  after  the  manner  of  the 
Jews,  the  Indian  Americans  have  their  prophets, 
high  priests,  and  others  of  a  religious  order.  As  tlie 
Jews  had  a  sanctum  sanetoninh  so  have  all  the  In- 
dian nations.  There  tiiey  deposit  their  consecrated 
vessels — none  of  the  laity  daring  to  approach  that 
sacred  place.  Tlie  Indian  tradition  says,  that  their 
forefathers  were  possessed  of  au  extraordinary  divine 
spirit,  hy  which  they  foretold  things  futuie,  and  con- 
trouled  the  common  course  of  nature :  and  this  they 
transmitted  to  their  offspring,  provided  they  obeyed 
the  sacred  laws  annexed  to  it.  Ishtoallo  is  the  name 
of  all  their  priestly  order  ;  and  their  pontifical  oflRce 
descends  by  inheritance  to  the  eldest — there  are  some 
traces  of  agreement,  tliough  chiefly  lost  in  their  pon- 
tifical dress.  Before  the  Indian  Archiniagus  offi- 
ciates in  making  the  supposed  holy  fire  for  the  year- 
ly atonement  of  sin,  tiie  Sagan  clothes  him  with  a 
white  ephod,  which  is  a  waistcoat  without  sleeves. 
In  resemblance  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  tlie 
American  Archimagus  wears  a  breastplate  made  of 
a  white  conch-shell,  with  two  holes  bored  in  the 
midiUe  of  it,  through  which  he  puts  the  ends  of  an 
©tter-skin  strap,  and  fastens  a  buck-horn  white  but=> 
ton  to  the  outside  of  each,  as  if  in  imitation  of  the 
precious  stones  of  the  Urim. 

{^To  be  continueif-'} 
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ON  THE 

ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAGE. 

THE  basis  of  all  language  is  instinct,  reason, 
and  reflection.  Articulations  of  tlie  human  voice,  ex- 
pressing sensations  and  perceptions,  depend  for  their 
existence  on  what  is  felt  or  perceived.  Were  man  a 
being  endowed  with  neither  sensibility  nor  reason,  he 
should  have  neither  emotions  nor  ideas  to  communi- 
cate, nor  would  his  sounds  be  more  articulate  than 
those  of  the  brute. 

If  we  analyze  the  operations  of  instinct  and  of 
mind,  we  must  be  convinced,  that  the  first  impulses 
to  speech  would  originate  in  sensations  of  pain.  To 
relieve  his  wants,  to  satiate  hunger  and  thirst,  would 
be  alike  the  first  objects  of  man's  labour,  and  of  his 
language.  Sounds,  scarcely  articulate,  would  consti- 
tute the  expression  of  necessitous  feeling.  His  first 
and  most  natural  language  would  therefore  be  ex- 
pressive of  instinct  and  of  appetite.  This  thesis  de- 
rives corroboration  from  tlie  conduct  of  infants  and 
idiots,  whose  reasoning  powers  are  very  inconsidera- 
ble. They,  however,  experience  the  impulses  of  ap- 
petite. They  are  compelled,  by  what  they  feel,  to 
adopt  certain  terms,  accompanied  with  signs  and  ges- 
tures, to  express  their  necessities.  Long  befoie  the  child 
can  utter  an  abstract  proposition,  he  can  call  for  an 
apple,   or  express  the  pain  he  may  liave  received 

from  a  fall. 

X 
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The  lan,«;uage  of  the  passions  is  also  the  1am- 
guage  of  necessity.  Next  to  instinct  tliey  begin  t» 
develop  themselves.  They  are  powers  formed  to  ad- 
mit impressions  which  stimulate  to  action.  They 
operate  with  force,  produce  perturbation,  and  neces- 
sarily communicate  their  impulses  to  the  organs  of 
the  body.  They  express  themselves  by  the  motions 
of  muscles  and  sinews,  certain  intonations  of  voice, 
and  different  attitudes  and  movements  of  the  exte- 
rior. Let  us  contemplate  a  man  labouring  under 
sensations  of  anger,  sorrow,  or  joy  ;  and  although  h© 
may  not  utter  terms  descriptive  of  his  situation,  we 
receive  a  perfect  impression  of  it  by  his  countenance 
and  attitudes.  Anger  contracts  the  muscles,  stiffens 
the  sinews,  braces  the  nerves,  collects  the  eyebrow, 
rolls  the  eye,  and  stamps,  gnashes  and  foams.  Joy 
opens  tlie  eyes  wide,  relaxes  the  countenance,  cloathes 
it  with  smiles,  and  ])roduces  rapidity  of  gesture  and 
of  attitude.  Sorrow  appears  dejected,  casts  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face  downwards,  sighs,  and  avoids 
the  social  circle.  Nor  does  the  display  of  those  pas- 
sions vary  with  either  time  or  cultivation.  They  may 
be  considerably  subdued  by  the  government  of  reason, 
but  when  they  operate,  they  have  their  own  signifi- 
cant language,  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  which 
no  art  can  conceal.  The  language  of  the  passions  is, 
therefore,  as  natural  to  man,  as  tlic  involuntary 
groans  which  accompany  pain.  It  is  universal,  aliko^ 
understood  by  all,  depends,  not  upon  the  laboured 
eftbrts  of  art,  but  must  have  its  date  coeval  with  the 
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existence  of  the  passions  themselves.  In  a  word,  it 
is  antecedent  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  reason, 
and  to  artificial  symbols  of  expression.  Hence  the 
superior  merit  of  poetry  and  of  eloquence,  whose  na- 
tive language  is  that  of  the  passions. 

But  however  expressive  the  language  of  the  pas- 
sions may  be,  it  is  too  contracted  for  the  destination 
of  man.  It  is  only  adequate  to  express  what  falls 
within  the  province  of  the  passions,  and  that  too  only 
when  the  passions  are  prominently  marked.  The 
nice  and  more  delicate  shades  of  feeling  cannot  be 
pencilled  by  the  attitude  of  the  body,  the  cast  of  the 
eye,  or  the  configuration  of  the  countenance.  How 
much  less  would  those  tongues  which  so  eloquently 
express  the  feelings,  when  strongly  marked,  be  capa- 
ble of  conveying  the  silent  and  involved  processes 
of  reason  and  reflection  ?  Yet  these  are  the  most  no- 
ble and  exalted  functions  of  the  mind.  A  language  in- 
adequate to  express  them  would  be  inadequate  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  man. 

The  same  necessity  which  dictated  the  language 
of  instinct  and  of  passion,  would,  therefore,  impel  to 
modulations  of  sound,  which  would  aid  the  opera- 
tions of  mind,  and  communicate  the  result  to  others. 
The  instinct  which  first  operated,  and  the  passion 
which  first  excited  to  action,  would  furnisli  materials 
for  a  being  endowed  with  the  powers  of  reason  and 
reflection.  He  would  feel  an  interest  in  recollecting 
the  object  which  excited  pain  or  contributed  to  his 
necessities.    His  recollection  would  summon  up  his 
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«ourage  and  foresight  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
painful  sensations,  or  provide  for  their  expulsion. 
His  attitudes  and  cries  would  not  express  the  tree 
from  which  he  first  collected  fruit,  nor  the  fountain 
which  slaked  his  thirst.  Impelled  hy  his  necessity, 
he  would  impose  names  upon  them,  which,  when 
used,  would  serve  to  call  up  the  objects  to  his  own 
imagination,  or  communicate  his  ideas  respecting 
them  to  his  companion.  Hence  his  perceptions  come 
to  be  clothed  with  terms,  which,  deposited  with  his 
recollection  in  the  absence  of  the  objects  that  first 
excited  them,  would  afford  matter  for  the  exercise 
of  his  rational  powers.  Thus  the  analysis  of  language 
leads  us  to  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  Every 
philosophical  theory  of  speech  must  originate  with  a 
correct  classification  of  the  human  faculties,  and 
their  proper  functions.  It  is  thus  the  moral  sciences 
pave  the  way  to  the  study  of  language  and  of  Belles 
Lettres. 

Whether  language  has  originated  exclusively 
with  man,  or  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Deity,  has  been 
litigated  by  philosophers.  Some  of  those,  if  indeed 
they  are  deserving  of  the  name,  have  fancied  man, 
in  his  first  stage  of  being,  as  distinguished  from  the 
brutes,  by  a  few  degrees  of  superior  perception  and 
reason  alone.  Like  the  transmigration  of  Pythagoras, 
they  have  regarded  him  passing  through  gradations, 
from  a  mushroom  springing  out  of  the  earth,  to  a  phi- 
losopher skilled  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Some  of  the 
ancient   philosophers  regarded  him   as   a  creature 
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springing  from  the  soil  by  accident,  endowed  with 
animal  lite  alone,  but  destined  to  improvement. 
They  have  presumed  to  describe  the  human  race  by 
the  humiliating  phrase,  *'  Mutum  et  turpe  pecus" — 
a  dumb  and  base  specks  of  animals,  in  their  first  ori- 
gin incapable  of  reason,  emitting  saunds  as  refrac- 
tory under  the  laws  of  speech,  as  the  bellowings  of 
the  ox.  The  charms  of  poetry  gave  celebrity  to  this 
absurd  position.  Man  consented  to  disgrace  his  ori- 
gin, either  because  he  could  not  account  for  it,  or  be- 
cause he  conceived  a  pride  in  comparing  his  attain- 
ments with  the  condition  of  his  brutish  ancestors. 

How  far  those  opinions  claim  the  attention  of  the 
infidel  philosopher,  or  what  demand  they  may  have 
upon  his  belief,  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  We,  who 
are  instructed  in  the  origin  of  man,  from  a  higher 
source  than  human  testimony,  feel  disposed  to  treat 
theories  so  preposterous,  with  ridicule.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  the  belief,  that  man  is  a  rational  be- 
ing, capable  of  speech.  We  are  scarcely  prepared  to 
say  how  far  mere  philosophy  would  confirm  the  doc- 
trine of  his  divine  origin,  or  infer  his  capability  of 
language :   but  the  more  reputable  class  of  philoso- 
phers, both  ancient  and  modern,  pronounce  him  di- 
vinely descended,    while  they    disagree    respecting 
the  origin  of  arbitrary  sounds,  as  signs  of  our  ideas. 
They  reprobate  the  ignorance  which  describes  our 
race   a   mutum  pecus,   yet   cannot   agree   whether 
speech  was  originally  bestowed  on  man,  in  the  express 
form  of  language,  consisting  of  terms  and  proposi- 
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tions,  or  only  a  capacity  given  to  tlie  organs  of  arti- 
culation, which  should  move  in  obedience  to  reason 
and  to  habit. 

The  latter  opinion  is  by  far  the  most  rational. 
The  powers  of  reason  themselves  are  given  to  man 
in  the  form  of  a  capacity  to  contemplate,  perceive, 
reflect,  judge,  and  infer.  With  as  much  propriety 
might  we  allege,  that  our  Maker  not  only  gave  us 
mental  faculties,  but  that  he  imprinted  on  them  all 
that  knowledge,  at  which  they  in  time  arrive  ;  as  that 
he  not  only  endowed  with  a  capacity  to  form  and  use 
articulate  soimds,  but  actually  left  with  the  organs, 
a  theory  of  speech. 

Ip  language,  in  its  structure  and  idiom,  be  natu- 
ral to  man,  it  would  become  very  puzzling  to  account 
for  the  diversity  of  language.  The  language  which 
all  acknowledge  to  be  natural,  viz.  the  language  of 
the  passions,  is  universal,  and  understood  by  all : 
and  would  not  the  same  thing  be  expected  of  those 
articulate  sounds,  if  they  were  in  reality  equally 
instinctive  ?  A  Swiss,  a  German,  a  Spaniard,  and  a 
Frenchman,  can  converse  by  attitudes  and  gestures, 
in  such  things  as  fall  within  the  province  of  the  pas- 
sions ;  but  confine  them  to  articulate  sounds,  and  they 
remain  utterly  ignorant  of  each  other's  ideas.  This 
would  not  be  the  case,  were  the  terms  of  language 
as  natural  as  the  symbols  of  passion.  The  unity  of 
all  languages,  in  their  original  structure  and  parts  of 
speech,  argue  the  capacity  for  speech  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  original  formation  of  man,  while  the  di- 
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versity  of  terras  and  of  idioms  constituting  the  pecu- 
liarities of  different  tongues,  no  less  demonstrate, 
that  the  invention  of  terras  of  speecli  is  to  he  ascrihed 
to  necessity  and  to  reason. 

Even  should  >Ye  admit,  that  the  terms  and  struc- 
ture of  language  Mere  a  divine  gift,  we  would  admit 
it  only  in  the  view,  that  these  terms  were  few,  and 
the  structure  simple  ;  that  they  were  a  supernatural 
provision,  made  for  the  immediate  necessities  of  man ; 
and  that  even  then  it  is  probable  the  language  of  the 
passions  would  have  been  sufficient.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  structure  of  ancient  languages  is  more  simple, 
than  of  those  of  a  more  modern  date.  The  Hebrevt, 
confessedly  the  most  ancient  language,  has  the  fewest 
radical  terms,  and  the  most  simple  and  natus'al  con- 
struction. Its  roots  may  not  amount  to  more  than 
three  hundred,  while  tlie  Arabic,  perhaps,  exceeds 
five  thousand.  The  symbolic  language  of  tlie  an- 
cients, with  tlieir  addictedness  to  allegory,  with  wliicli 
their  writings  abound,  evince  that  eitlier  the  lan-i 
guage  of  the  passions  is  the  only  natural  language, 
or  that  the  first  stages  of  speech  must  have  been  \evy 
simple.  It  is  not  improbable  a  sufficient  stock  of 
terms  may  have  been  communicated  to  man,  to  ena- 
ble to  designate  external  objects  ;  but  had  they  been 
bestowed  more  copiously,  we  should  not  have  been 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  those  terms  to  express 
his  purest  and  most  abstract  ideas.  These  too  would 
have  had  their  approjiriate  terms,  and  figurative  lan- 
guage shoiUd  not  have  occupied  a  place  so  dispropor- 
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tionably  great,  in  delineating  the  process  of  thought. 
Besides,  that  the  rudiments  of  speech  should  alone 
be  bestowed,  while  the  rational  powers  and  the  or- 
gans of  speech  should  be  destined  to  bring  these  first 
principles  to  perfection,  appears  more  consonant  to 
the  analogy  of  human  powers  and  human  improve- 
ment. Reason,  reflection,  and  passion,  are  implanted 
in  the  mind,  to  be  developed  by  cultivation,  and  why 
not  the  faculty  of  speech  ?  I  conclude,  then,  that  ei- 
ther the  faculty  of  speech  only,  or  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  language  were  bestowed  originally  on  man  : 
and  that  he  was  designed  to  give  to  these  powers  de- 
velopment, and  to  improve  the  rude  theory  of  speech 
into  a  state  of  copiousness,  energy  and  harmony, 
capable  of  expressing  not  only  the  more  prominent 
functions  of  mind,  but  of  giving  an  exact  delineation 
to  the  nicest  shades  of  reasoning,  and  the  most  ex- 
quisite touches  of  pathos  and  of  sentiment. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  spoken  language,  we 
receive  no  aid  from  the  annals  of  the  ancients.  What- 
ever we  learn  of  its  structure  and  improvement,  we 
must  derive  from  the  fragments  Ave  possess  of  the 
first  languages  reduced  to  writing — from  an  analysis  of 
speech,  or  from  analogy.  That  the  first  stages  of  speech 
would  be  rude  and  imperfect,  is  no  more  than  what 
analogy  and  ancient  writings  teach  us  to  believe. 
The  terms  in  use  were  few,  and  chiefly  occupied  in 
describing  external  objects.  The  copiousness  of  a 
language  keeps  pace  with  mental  improvement. 
Language  is,  in  this  view,  a  true  picture  of  the  pro- 
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gi'ess  of  nations  in  civilization  and  refinement.  It  is 
a  faithful  limner  of  the  habits,  mental  improvement, 
and  various  objects  which  principally  occupied  their 
minds.  Society,  in  its  first  stages,  had  not  made  pro- 
gress in  the  invention  of  arts,  or  in  extending  the  cir- 
cle of  scientific  knowledge.  The  more  subtle  proces- 
ses of  thouglit,  and  deductions  of  abstracted  philoso- 
phy, were  wholly  unknown.  The  wandering  tribes 
would  have  their  minds  chiefly  occupied  by  ideas  of 
subsistence  and  of  property.  A  language  calculated 
to  express  food,  cloathing,  lodging,  and  cattle,  in 
which  tlieir  wealth  consisted,  would  answer  almost 
every  purpose.  Their  vocabularies,  when  reduced  to 
"writing,  must  have  been  very  simple,  when  compared 
with  languages  where  society  has  underwent  an  ex- 
tensive improvement.  The  spoken  languages  of  na- 
tions rude  and  unskilled  in  letters,  have  been  actually 
ascertained,  by  navigators  and  adventurers,  to  be 
very  limited.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  and 
Otaheitean  islands  discover  a  great  poverty  of  speech, 
while  the  few  terms  they  have  in  use  are  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  sensible  objects.  In  a  word,  lan- 
guage does  not  precede  thought,  but  follows  it ;  and 
where  there  is  a  poverty  of  thought,  there  must  be  a 
corresponding  poverty  of  speech. 

The  first  essays  of  speech  must  have  been  cha- 
racterized by  varied  and  forcible  gesture,  and  a  figu- 
rative style.  Gesture,  which  is  the  language  of  na- 
ture, must  have  been  practised  to  aid  the  eftorts  of 
art.    Nothing  but  necessity  could  have  impelled  to 
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Ihe  invention  of  articulate  sounds ;  and  while  the  ex- 
pression of  nature  would  answer  the  purposes  of  ne- 
cessity, no  further  progress  would  be  aimed  at  in  the 
formation  of  speech.  A  single  term,  accompanied 
with  suitable  tones,  attitudes,  and  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, would  serve  to  convey  the  idea  with  half 
the  correctness  of  a  more  copious  language.  Foreign- 
ers, unacquainted  with  a  language,  avail  themselves 
of  this  adventitious  aid.  Their  gesticulation  is  more 
vehement,  in  proportion  as  they  are  pressed  with  a 
paucity  of  terms.  The  vehement  and  frequent  ges- 
tures of  the  natives  of  America,  have  long  occupied 
the  attention  of  scientific  travellers.  They  can  con- 
verse with  a  variety  and  force,  with  a  fewness  of 
terms  which  surprize  the  European ;  hut  their  defi- 
ciency of  words  is  supplied  by  an  extravagant  use  of 
gesture.  Such,  it  is  certain,  must  have  been  the 
practice  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  world.  Admitting 
the  rudiments  of  speech  to  have  been  divinely  be- 
stowed, time  was  required  to  give  them  copiousness 
and  variety  ;  and  until  this  should  be  effected,  tone, 
attitude  and  gesture  must  have  supplied  the  place  of 
a  more  perfect  vocabulary. 

That  the  speech  of  the  ancients  abounded  with 
figurative  language,  is  evinced  by  the  style  of  the 
first  languages.  The  oriental  style  is  another  name 
for  a  figurative  mode  of  speech.  It  has  received  that 
designation,  probably  not  so  much,  because  it  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  eastern  nations,  as  because  the  first 
inhabitants   of  the   world   occupied  those  regions, 
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and  eousequently  the  first  laiiguag<';s  were  spoken 
there.  The  Hebrew,  the  most  ancient  language,  is 
the  most  allegorical.  There  is  a  continual  allusion,, 
particularly  in  prophetic  style,  to  sensible  objects ; 
and  whole  books,  sucli  as  the  Song  of  Solomon,  are 
composed  in  a  chain  of  allegorical  expression.  The 
Asiatic  languages  are  not  less  exuberant  in  metaiihor. 
What  originated  in  necessity,  they  have  continued  in 
choice,  and  present,  in  the  fragments  of  their  iitera- 
ture,  a  finished  picture  of  figurative  writing. 

The  transition,  in  the  formation  of  speech,  must 
have  been  from  sensible  objects  to  intellectual.  For 
pure  and  simple  thougiit,  no  terms  had  yet  been  in- 
vented. Recourse  would  naturally  be  had  to  the 
terms  which  they  knew  to  express  what  they  felt 
and  perceived  in  their  minds.  These  terms  being  li- 
terally applicable  to  sensible  objects  only,  when  ap- 
plied to  pure  ideas,  must  have  passed  from  their  pri- 
mitive meaning.  In  their  first  appropriation  they  > 
were  literal ;  in  their  second  they  became  metaphor- 
ical. Hence  the  origin  of  iigurative  language,  and 
its  frequency  among  the  ancients.  When  in  painting 
the  oj)erations  of  mind,  unceasing  allusions  were  had 
to  those  palpable  objects  with  which  they  were  best 
acquainted. — Thus  we  have  traced  speech  to  its  basis, 
instinct  and  reason.  We  have  shewn  the  faculty  of 
speech  to  be  of  Divine  origin,  while  its  cultivation 
was  confided  with  man  ;  and  that,  in  its  first  essays,  it 
must  have  been  contracted  and  figurative. 
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ON  INTOXICATION. 

TO  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  momen- 
tary pleasures  of  vice,  it  has  heen  frequently  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise,  how  a  reasonable  being  can  indulge 
himself  in  liabitual  intoxication.  It  appears  the  more 
unaccountable,  that  every  drunkard  must  be  aware 
of  the  pernicious  effects  of  his  beloved  vice.  Not  to 
mention  the  trite  observations,  such  as,  impoverish- 
ing Iiis  substance,  wasting  his  constitution,  robbing 
his  family,  degrading  himself,  &c.  it  never  fails  to 
produce  immediate  effects  of  pain,  thirst,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, aching  head,  frequently  a  high  state  of  in- 
flammation, and  finally  death.  With  all  his  bitter 
experience  crouding  upon  his  reflection  to  admo- 
nish liim,  and  certain,  if  he  suffers  himself  to  reflect, 
that  numberless  painful  consequences  must  follow, 
the  habitual  drunkard  grasps  the  bottle,  and  greedily 
gulps  the  pernicious  draught. 

There  is  no  law  of  our  constitution  which  would 
induce  us  to  pursue  misery  as  such.  The  drunkard 
must  experience  something,  which,  without  consult- 
ing his  reason,  his  appetite  regards  as  a  sufficient 
compensation  for  all  the  evils  to  whicli  his  destruc- 
tive habit  subjects  him.  In  ascertaining  what  that 
is,  we  fi'id  out  the  latent  spur  which  stimulates  to 
the  repelition  of  this  vice. 

There  arc  not  a  few  who  account  for  drunken- 
ness from  a  love  of  company.  The  iiabit  may  indeed 
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partly  originate  in  this,  but  it  is  not  the  principal 
cause.  Facts  have  proven  that  thousands  form  an  at- 
tachment to  spirituous  liquors  in  solitude,  and  have 
drank  to  excess  for  years,  no  one  thinkina;  of  affixing 
even  a  suspicion  upon  them.  A  very  obvious  cause, 
and  the  only  one  which  will  meet  every  case,  is  the 
excitement  which  it  produces.  The  vapours  ascend- 
ing to  the  brain,  occasion  a  temporary  elevation,  and, 
for  a  few  hours,  the  drunkard  perceives  his  lowness 
of  spirits  and  distracting  cares  evanish.  A  certain 
imaginary  greatness  is  conferred  upon  him,  and  he 
rises  above  himself  and  all  others,  in  the  proportion 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fumes  of  the  liquor 
ascend.  It  is  then,  in  obedience  to  a  law  of  our  con- 
stitution which  teaches  us  to  avoid  pain  and  to  pur- 
sue pleasure,  that  intoxicating  liquors  are  so  gene- 
rally in  demand.  It  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of 
the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  which  has  predo- 
minated over  the  original  laws  of  our  nature,  and  im- 
pels us  in  quest  of  happiness  to  grasp  at  objects  so 
contemptible  as  the  sickening  and  brutifying  bottle. 
There  are  other  lesser  causes,  which  concur 
with  the  principal  one.  In  tliis  country  especially, 
where  labour  is  plied  in  all  its  shapes  and  powers, 
and  much  of  it  accomplished  under  a  scorching  sun, 
the  false  principle  has  been  every  where  adopted, 
that  ardent  spirits,  in  large  quantities,  are  absolute- 
ly requisite  to  preserve  health.  Where,  in  other 
countries,  they  carry  the  pitcher  of  whey  or  of  water 
to  the  field,  we  place  under  the  eye  of  the  labourer 
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the  poisonous  cask.  Quantities  are  consumed,  which, 
were  it  not  for  the  immediate  lahour  which  ensues, 
would  immediately  produce  death.  To  expose  the 
opinion  which  leads  to  this  destructive  practice,  we 
have  only  to  contemplate  a  hoon  of  pale,  ghastly, 
squeamish  and  debilitated  reapers,  returning  in  the 
evening  from  the  field. 

But  the  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors  in  this 
country,  owes  much  to  the  low  rate  at  which  they 
are  purchased,  when  compared  with  the  high  price 
of  labour.  In  Ireland,  for  example,  one  gallon  of  spi- 
rits distilled  from  malt,  costs  eight  British  shillings, 
near  two  dollars  of  our  currency,  while  the  price  of 
a  day's  labour  is  not  more,  at  an  average,  than  one 
shilling,  which  will  procure  the  labourer  only  one 
English  pint.  In  this  country  liquor  equally  good 
can  be  purchased  at  two  shillings  and  nine-pence  of 
this  currency,  about  twenty-pence  British — while 
the  price  of  labour  will  average  at  three  quarters  of 
a  dollar  each  day,  equal  to  the  purchase  of  two  gal- 
lons. The  Irish  labourer  has  only  one  English  pint ; 
the  American  two  gallons,  for  the  same  quantity  of 
labour.  When,  therefore,  we  connect  the  low  price, 
with  the  love  of  company,  and  the  elevation  occasion- 
ed by  drinking  ardent  spirits,  we  shall  have  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  that  attachment  to  liquor  which 
every  where  develops  itself. 

The  consequences  resulting  from  habits  of  intox- 
ication, are  not,  it  appears,  confined  to  the  unlbrtu- 
nate  families  of  drunkards,  or  the  Bacchanalian  re- 
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vels  of  the  tavern.  From  a  letter,  with  which  I  shall 
conclude  this  paper,  we  learn,  that  sacred  solitude 
and  retired  habits,  are  equally  at  the  mercy  of  this 
bestial  vice. 

Mr.    PlOlVEBE, 

I  AM  a  clergyman,  of  rather  sequestered  habits. 
A  sedentary  life  has  so  far  entrenched  upon  my  so- 
cial dispositions,  that  unless  society  produce  some- 
thing more  than  mere  chit-chat,  I  always  disrelish 
it.  Conscious  of  my  own  dispositions,  I  have  made 
every  provision  for  them  in  my  power,  and  have, 
therefore,  ingulphed  myself  in  a  state  of  retirement. 
But,  sir,  no  situation  is  exempt  from  pain.  The  most 
unfrequented  recess  is  not  proof  against  intrusion. 
Scarce  a  day  passes,  that  I  am  not  assaulted  by  at 
least  a  brace  of  drunkards.  These  evil  spirits  seem 
to  be  under  tlie  immediate  guidance  of  a  power  hos- 
tile to  tlie  bliss  of  solitude.  I  have  just  commenced 
my  studies  for  the  day,  >vhen  I  hear  some  horrid  foot 
shove  along  my  floor,  and  box  my  door  for  admission. 
I  open.  In  bolts,  head  foremost,  a  slavering,  stag- 
gering, raving  madman  !  He  understands  my  name 
is  Atticus  ;  he  has  got  something  to  say ;  he  states 
his  case;  he  wishes  my  advice — he  adjusts  himself 
upon  his  chair,  again  he  attacks — my  furniture  is 
daubed,  my  books  rudely  cuiFed  about. — He  bids  me 
adieu ;  pulls  to  the  door  Avith  the  force  of  a  tilt-ham- 
mer— gets  halfway  across  the  hall — returns  and  at- 
tacks me  afresh. — I  grow  outrageous — he  hopes  he 
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has  not  offended  me,  begs  a  thousand  pardons— at 
length,  after  spreading  havock  and  devastation,  he 
retires.  Those  who  know  the  feelings  of  a  student, 
to  which  you  will  add,  an  antipathy  which  I  early 
contracted  against  drunkenness,  can  alone  conceive 
the  state  of  my  feelings  at  being  fooled  out  of  my 
time  and  temper  by  such  Bedlamites.  To  what  1  am 
to  ascribe  this  spirited  persecution,  I  am  not  certain. 
It  cannot  be  occasioned  by  an  oifence  conceived  by 
these  persons  when  they  are  sober,  which  tliey  wish 
to  resent  when  they  get  drunk  ;  for  if  I  except  on© 
or  two,  I  have  not  had  the  honour  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. It  rather  appears,  from  some  hints  which  they 
take  occasion  to  drop  during  tliese  elevated  inter- 
views, it  is  owing  to  an  impression  they  have  some- 
how received,  that  I  am  not  to  be  approached  by 
men  in  their  ordinary  frame.  They  paint  me  as  a 
kind  of  Patagonian,  fit  only  to  be  attacked  by  per- 
sons grown  gigantic  by  the  bottle.  Be  so  good,  sir, 
as  to  permit  me,  through  your  medium,  to  inform 
these  Bacchanalians  that  they  are  under  a  mistake ; 
that  such  extraordinary  preparations  are  by  no  means 
necessary,  to  have  an  interview  with  me ;  and  that 
I  had  ratlier  converse  with  them,  in  their  ordinary 
Jlat  method,  than  enlivened  with  all  the  ardour  whis- 
key can  inspire.  I  have  no  inclination  to  augment  the 
quantum  of  human  wretchedness ;  but  I  stand  on 
self-defence^  and  after  assuring  my  jolly  neighbours 
that  I  regard  a  drunkard  obtruding  himself  upon  sa- 
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cred  retirement,  as  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  peace, 

let  them  not  be  surprised,  should  they  be  dealt  witli 

accordingly  iti  future,  by 

Atticus. 


DESCRIPTION  OF 

A  PEDANTIC  PREACHER. 

IN  choosing  his  subject,  he  is  directed  by  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  passage,  or  its  contiguity  to  some  fa- 
vourite hypothesis,  or  popular  controversy.  The 
more  perplexing  the  subject,  and  the  greater  variety 
of  comment  it  has  occasioned,  it  is  the  more  accept- 
able ;  it  allows  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
critical  abilities,  which  he  never  fails  to  embrace,  by 
annihilating  all  previous  comments,  and  treating  their 
authors  as  blockheads.  This  secures  to  him  the 
palm  of  originality,  and  impresses  a  conviction  of  his 
gigantic  powers.  If  at  any  time  he  alights  upon  a 
plain,  animated,  glowing  passage,  its  simplicity  of- 
fends him,  and  lie  can  do  nothing  with  it  until  he  has 
M  rought  it  up  into  a  dark  and  thundering  hypothesis. 
A  stranger  to  the  glowing  spirit  which  it  breathes, 
he  swells  into  bombast,  and  benumbs  it  by  a  series  of 
frigid  observations.  This  done,  he  casts  the  vail  of 
mystery  over  it,  to  give  it  a  profound  appearance, 
and  proceeds  to  discuss  it  by  abstract  speculations, 
diversity  of  opinions,  and  historical  details.  He  ima- 
gines he  has  ably  and  profoundly  discussed  his  sub- 
Y  2 
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ject,  wlien  lie  lias  unfeelingly  tlirust  upon  liis  audiente 
unnecessary  criticism,  and  a  farrago  of  opinions  en- 
tertained by  sectaries  long  since  extinct. 

In  his  discussions  he  abounds  \vith  technical 
tarms,  systematic  phrases,  and  scraps  of  science.  If 
flesh,  body,  blood,  or  boues,  make  any  part  of  the 
text,  his  audience  are  sure  to  have  their  ears  grated 
with  the  harsh  terms  of  ph3'siology  and  anatomy  ;  if 
sun,  moon,  or  stars,  ihey  must  be  treated  to  an  illus- 
tration of  the  coi>ernicau  system.  If  from  the  sug- 
gestion of  physical  causes  and  effects,  the  sliglitest 
pretext  is  furnished,  out  come  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion, repulsian,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Newtoni- 
an philosophy.  If  the  Deity  be  the  subject,  his  dis- 
course is  plentifully  interlarded  witli  the  phrases  a 
priore  and  a  posterioref  and  is  exclusively  composed 
of  the  customary  arguments  contained  in  systems  of 
natural  theology.  In  a  word,  turn  in  what  direction 
he  will,  or  choose  what  subject  he  may,  he  must  ap- 
pear astonishingly  learned.  This  he  knows  he  cannot 
do  by  a  clear  and  pathetic  discussion  of  the  gospel. 
He,  therefore,  selects  his  subject,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  edifying  his  auditors — that  is  an  object  beneath 
him.  It  would  be  quite  illiterate.  He  employs  the 
sacred  passage  merely  as  an  apology  to  secure  the 
attention  of  the  people  ;  and  this  being  accomplished, 
he  discards  it  and  his  Master  together,  to  make  room 
for  himself. 

That  the  above  portrait  of  a  pedant  in  the  pul- 
pit is  not  overcharged,  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
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ing  aeeoiiiit,  Avhich  I  have  from  a  friend.  <•  I  have 
heard,"  he  observes,  "  a  clergyman  of  no  small  cele- 
hrity,  abuse  one  of  the  finest  passages  of  revelation  a 
few  weeks  since.  The  passage  to  which  1  allude,  was 
the  middle  of  the  thirty-third  Psalm,  Avhich  the  con- 
gregation were  called  upon  to  sing,  as  introduc- 
tory to  the  worship  of  the  day.  It  is  customary  with 
this  gentleman  to  conduct  to  the  exercise  of  praise  in 
the  morning,  by  some  observations  on  the  passage 
selected  for  this  part  of  the  worship.  The  passage 
being  one,  which,  in  my  opinion,  rather  required  a 
few  pathetic  and  simple  remarks,  to  awaken  the  spi- 
rit of  devotion,  than  any  laboured  exposition,  I  had 
thought  the  preacher  would  proceed  accordingly  -, 
Avhen,  to  my  astonishment,  about  an  hundred  illite- 
rate people  Avere  entertained  near  an  hour  with  an 
account  of  the  phenomena  of  the  creation,  upon  what 
he  called  pliilosopliical  principles.  He  proceeded  to 
treat  of  the  arrangement  of  the  chaotic  mass ;  of  the 
separation  of  solids  and  fluids ;  talked  of  the  laws 
of  hydrostatics  j  of  the  influence  of  the  sun  upon  the 
waters,  by  evaporation,  which  he  called  pumping  ; 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  he  resolved  into  oxygen 
and  azote,  all  of  which  was  highly  seasoned  with 
terms  such  as  cosmogony,  geology,  mundane  system, 
&c.  After  this  stupid  gallimaufry,  lie  called  upon 
his  audience  to  "  praise  God  with  understand- 
ing," as  if  he  had  intended  to  mock  their  ignorance. 
I  know  not  that  I  ever  witnessed  a  scene  more  con- 
temptible, I  would  have  said  ludicrous,  but  that  it 
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was  the  place  and  season  of  divine  worship.  I  could 
scarcely  suppress  my  resentment,  on  the  indignity 
offered  to  the  sacred  passage.  I  pitied  the  auditory, 
who,  I  readily  concluded,  were  in  a  much  worse 
frame  for  praising  Go<l,  after  this  farrago,  tlian 
when  they  first  entered  tlie  church.  1  saw,  with 
some  concern,  that  tlie  preacher  was  labouring  to 
supplant  his  Master  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  he  had  damped  every  feeling  of  devotion, 
and  liad,  to  a  great  degree,  succeeded  in  securing 
that  admiration  to  his  own  talents,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  direct  to  the  praise  of  the  Eternal." 

To  this  description,  taken  from  real  life,  I  shall 
add,  that  a  more  absurd  spectacle  can  scarcely  be 
presented  to  the  discerning  mind,  than  a  preacher 
belching  forth  Latin,  Greek,  matliematics,  metaphy- 
sics, he.  6cc.  to  an  illiterate  multitude.  It  is,  indeed, 
an  exhibition,  which  excites  at  once  our  resentment 
and  our  pity.  We  cannot  help  asking  ourselves,  does 
this  man  believe  himself  to  be,  in  reality,  a  minister 
of  God,  and  accountable  for  the  use  of  his  office  ?  If 
he  does,  how  has  he  the  audacity  to  impose  his  pe- 
dantry upon  the  church  of  God,  instead  of  the  salu- 
tary trutlis  of  the  gospel  ?  or  by  what  authority  does 
he  lock  up  the  pearl  of  great  price,  in  a  farrago  of 
unintelligible  expressions  ?  Their  ignorance  of  the 
tendency  of  such  exhibitions,  gives  the  illiterate  an 
imperious  claim  upon  our  sympathy.  Not  aware  of 
the  injury  that  has  been  done  them,  they  compliment 
the  preacher  with  great  talents  and  profound  cru- 
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ditioii.  To  persons  of  discernment,  >vho  have  learn- 
ed to  distinguish  between  pedantry  and  learnhig, 
such  a  preaclicr  appears  contemptible.  They  cannot 
esteem  the  person  who  prostitutes  liis  office  so  mean- 
ly. They  despise  that  vanity  and  littkMiess  of  mind 
which  are  gratified  by  the  unmeaning  applause  of 
the  vulgar.  They  abhor  the  impiety  which  actuates 
a  man  to  raise  a  trophy  of  praise  for  himself,  at  the 
expenee  of  the  most  important  concerns  both  of  God 
and  man. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  DR.  WATTS. 

WHATEVER  peculiarities  may  distinguish  one 
religious  denomination  from  another,  all  agree  in 
professing  to  revere  unaffected  piety.  With  this  sen- 
timent in  view,  I  proceed  to  treat  my  readers  >vith 
an  amiable  sketch  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Watts, 
taken  from  Drake's  «  Biographical  Sketches."*  It 
cannot  fail  to  interest  both  the  literary  and  religious 
world. 

"Isaac  Watts  was  born  at  Southampton,  on  the 
17th  of  July,  167i.  He  was  the  eldest  of  nine  chil- 
dren, and  exhibited,  even  in  his  infancy,  so  mucli  at- 
tachment to  books,  that  w  hen  but  four  years  of  age, 
he  began  to  acquire  the  Latin  language,  of  which, 
along  with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  shortly  afterwards 
obtained  a  competent  knowledge,  under  the  tuition 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  334—339. 
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of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pinliorn,  master  of  tlie  Free  School 
at  Southampton. 

Having  chosen  to  dissent  from  the  estahlished 
church,  he  was,  in  1690,  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Rowe,  who  taught  an  academy  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  in  1693  he  united  in  communion  with  the 
congregation  of  his  tutor,  a  man  of  great  worth,  and 
the  pastor  of  a  body  of  Independents. 

On  the  completion  of  his  academical  studies  he 
returned,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  his  father's  house, 
where  for  two  years  he  exclusively  devoted  liimself 
to  a  preparation  for  the  awful  duties  to  which  he 
w  as  destined.  At  the  close  of  this  period,  being  in- 
vited by  sir  John  Hartopp  to  reside  with  him  as 
domestic  tutor  to  his  son,  he  embraced  the  proposal, 
and  during  the  five  years  which  lie  spent  under  this 
gentleman's  roof,  he  perfected  himself  in  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

It  was  in  the  last  year  of  liis  residence  with  sir 
John  that  he  undertook  the  sacred  functions  of  his 
profession,  by  preaching  on  his  birth-day,  1698,  and 
very  shortly  afterwards  he  was  fixed  upon  as  an  as- 
sistant to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chauneey,  on  wliose  death,  in 
1701-2  lie  was  appointed  to  fill  the  pastoral  oflice  as 
his  successor. 

ScARCKLY,  however,  had  he  assumed  the  charge 
of  his  flock,  before  a  dangerous  ilhiess  so  completely 
interrupted  his  duties,  that  the  congregation  deemed 
it  necessary  to  provide  him  with  a  regular  assistant 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Samuel  Price,  whose  services 
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commenced  in  July,  1703.  To  such  a  state  of  debi> 
lity,  indeed,  was  Mr.  Watts  reduced  by  tliis  attack, 
that  some  years  elapsed  ere  he  was  able  to  renew 
his  former  exertions.  On  the  re-establishment  of  his 
health,  however,  he  again  punctually,  and  with  un- 
common assiduity,  performed  all  the  duties  of  his 
station,  until,  in  September,  1712,  he  was  once  more 
afflicted  with  disease  ;  with  a  fever  so  violent,  that 
his  constitution  suffered  from  it  an  irretrievable 
shock ;  and,  though  he  survived  the  period  commonly 
assigned  to  human  life,  he  felt  the  injuries  Avhich  it 
had  occasioned  even  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 

The  calamity,  however,  was  productive  of  an 
event  which  made  ample  compensation  for  all  that  he 
had  undergone  ;  his  extreme  languor  and  depression, 
combined  with  a  well-founded  admiration  of  his  mo- 
ral character  and  talents,  called  forth  into  active 
exertion  the  benevolence  and  friendship  of  sir  Tho- 
mas Abney,  who,  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be 
resisted,  invited  him  to  his  house,  was  indefatigable 
in  his  endeavours  for  the  restoration  of  his  health, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  bim  restored  to  his 
wonted  cheerfulness  and  utility.  Under  the  hospita- 
ble roof  of  this  gentleman  and  his  lady,  Dr.  Watts 
spent  the  renjainder  of  his  life  ;  for  six  and  thirty 
years  he  was  treated  by  the  members  of  this  family 
w  ith  unremitting  deference  and  esteem ;  for,  though 
sir  Thomas  lived  but  eight  years  to  enjoy  the  socie- 
ty of  our  worthy  di>ine,  equal  protection  and  domes- 
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tic  comforts  were  extended  to  him  hy  his  widow  and 
her  daughters. 

In  October,  1716,  four  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  his  ilhiess,  he  returned  to  the  duties  of  his 
ministry,  which,  during  his  confinement,  had  been 
performed  by  Mr.  Price,  as  joint  pastor.  In  1728, 
the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  con- 
ferred upon  him,  without  his  knowledge,  and  in  the 
most  respectful  manner,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  di- 
vinity; an  honour  which  his  piety,  his  learning,  and 
philosophy,  had  long  merited. 

UpfTiii  the  infirmities  of  old  age  overtook  him, 
Dr.  Watts  continued,  not  only  to  discharge  his  offi- 
cial functions  with  exemplary  regularity,  but  to  be- 
nefit tbe  public  by  the  productions  of  his  pen ;  at 
lengtli,  increasing  weakness  compelled  him  to  relin- 
Quish  both  employments  ;  his  resignation  as  a  minis- 
ter, however,  was  not  accepted  ;  nor  would  his  con- 
gregation, though  remunerating  another  pastor,  omit 
the  salary  that  be  had  been  accustomed  to  receive. 

Dr.  Watts  died  under  the  roof  of  Lady  Abney, 
without  pain  or  struggle,  on  the  tibth  of  November, 
1748,  aged  seventy-four. 

In  his  literary  character.  Dr.  Watts  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  and  a  theologian. 
In  the  first  of  these  departments,  if  he  did  not  attain 
a  very  high  rank,  he  was,  at  least,  considerably 
above  mediocrity ;  and  his  devotional  poetiy,  in  par- 
ticular, possesses  a  sweetness  and  simplicity,  both  in 
thought  and  diction,  which  deservedly  acquired  for 
it  an  established  reputation." 
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Vol.  I.  OC TOBKE  S,  ISl^.  i\o.  V  il. 


ON  GRECIAN  LITERATURE. 

WHETHER  from  the  wreck  occasioned  by  the 
lapse  of  years,  or  the  comparative  ignorance  of  all 
nations  anterior  to  the  existence  of  the  republics  of 
Greece,  tlie  earliest  specimens  of  literature  we  pos- 
sess, are  of  Grecian  origin.  In  astronomical  science, 
and  tlie  siudy  of  astrology,  the  Egyptians  made  a 
considerable  proficiency ;  but  the  few  fragments  of 
their  history  which  reach  us,  record  nothing  of  their 
progress  in  philosophy  or  the  line  arts.  From  Gre- 
cian ingenuity,  litcratui'c  first  sprung,  as  from  its 
native  soil.  To  it  all  succeeding  ages  have  been  in- 
debted, if  not  for  the  best  philosophy,  yet  for  the 
most  fhiished  models  of  history,  poetry  and  eloquence. 

1  NEED  not  acquaint  the  reader,  that  the  object 
my  paper  chiefly  contemplates  is,  to  enlist  genius  un- 
der the  banner  of  letters.  I  have  embarked  in  the 
pleasing  work  with  the  firmest  conviction  of  duty, 
and  not  without  hope  of  partial  success.  It  is  requi- 
site the  reader  should  often  refresh  his  memory  with 
this  reflection,  especially  when  he  begins  to  complain 
of  a  too  frequent  recurrence  to  literary  topics.  It  is 
by  repeated  endeavours  to  awaken  the  attention  to 
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subjects  of  this  description,  that  the  end  can  be 
gained.  Amidst  that  profusion  of  materials  which 
may  be  collected  from  reading  and  reflection,  none 
seem  better  adapted  to  inspire  with  a  love  of  know- 
ledge, than  the  learning  of  former  ages.  That  mind 
must  be  the  prey  of  an  inconquerable  apathy,  which 
can  contemplate,  without  emotson.  the  monuments  of 
ancient  genius.  It  seems  impossible  to  contemplate 
even  the  luins  of  literature,  and  not  imbibe  an  en- 
thusiasm favourable  to  its  interests.  When  we  view 
awhile  the  grandeur  of  the  human  mind  displaying 
itself  in  the  researches  of  philosophy,  or  the  still 
more  fascinating  productions  of  taste,  we  begin  to 
treat  sordid  pursuits  with  a  just  contempt ;  we  feel 
the  emotions  of  the  boy  Thueidides,  who  shed  tears 
of  emulation  on  witnessing  a  recitation  of  the  history 
of  Herodotus. 

It  is  with  such  reflections,  I  have  adventured  to 
present  my  readers  with  a  review  of  Grecian  litera- 
ture. My  ])lan  shall  embrace  the  poets,  historians, 
orators,  philosophers,  with  miscellaneous  reflections 
on  characters  distinguished  in  the  iluc  arts,  not  in- 
cluded in  any  of  the  above  heads. 

GIiECMJ\r  POETRY. 
EPIC  POETS. 

The  poets  may  be  distinguished  into  epic,  lyric, 
drantatic,  didactic,  elegiac  and  miscellaneous.  The 
epic  poetry  came  first  in  order.  Of  those  who  have 
eji-celied  iu  tliis  species  of  poetry,  the  names  of  Ho- 
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mer,  Epimenides,  Pisander,  Panyasis,  Antimachus, 
Aratus  and  Apollonius  liave  reached  us.  They  are 
mentioned  in  the  order  of  chronology. 

To  adopt  the  language  of  Quinetilian — "  As 
Aratus/'  says  he,  "  thinks  proper  to  begin  his  work 
with  Jupiter,  so  I  cannot  begin  this  review  better 
than  with  Homer.  To  him  we  may  apply  what  he 
himself  says  of  the  ocean,  that  it  furnishes  all  rivers 
with  their  force,  and  fountains  with  their  streams. 
He  is  free  though  irregular,  agreeable  though  grave ; 
his  copiousness  and  conciseness  are  alike  wonderful, 
and  his  oratorial,  are  as  eminent  as  his  poetical 
powers."  The  concurring  testimony  of  the  ablest 
critics,  for  twenty-five  centuries,  fully  confirms  the 
opinion  entertained  of  the  poetic  powers  of  Homer, 
by  Quinetilian.  The  striking  feature  of  his  poetic 
excellence  consists,  in  swelling  his  original  into  a 
size  as  great  as  can  fall  within  the  limits  of  proba- 
bility, while  the  form  and  proportion  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  original  are  preserved.  He  has,  by  the  force 
of  his  imagination,  contrived  one  of  the  most  sublime 
poems  out  of  the  history  of  a  few  barbarous  colonies; 
and,  by  the  magnificence  of  his  description,  has  ren- 
dered it  the  admiration  of  all  ages.  His  villages  are 
magnified  into  cities,  his  barges  into  ships,  his  rivu- 
lets into  rivers,  his  bays  into  seas,  his  men  into  he- 
roes, and  his  heroes  into  gods.  The  principal  defect, 
however,  of  his  admirable  Iliad,  has  originated  in  his 
excellence.  His  imagination,  which  like  a  talisman 
magnifies  whatever  it  touches,  has  bestowed  a  gran- 
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deur  on  vice,  which  commands  admiraiion,  where  it 
ought  to  excite  disgust.  His  liero  is  Achilles,  a  bar- 
barous Grecian  prince.    His  rude  features  swell  un- 
der the  hand  of  the  poet  j  his  fierce,  unrelenting,  iio- 
placable  dispositions,  and  a  haughty  demeanour  which 
almost  bids  defiance  to  heaven,  are  interwoven  w  ith 
a  bravery,  which  is  elevated  into  a  competition  with 
the  gods.    While  we  read,  our  imagination  is  fired, 
and  in  despite  of  our  better  reason,  we  wish  to  imi- 
tate what  we  ought  to  abhor.   It  is  very  unfortunate 
that  a  genius  so  stupendous,  sliouid  have  embalmed 
in  his  immortal  verse  some  of  the  most  hateful  pas- 
sions, and,  by  ennobling  them  into  objects  of  celestial 
approbation,  have  left  his  admirers  impressed,  that 
to  consecrate  vice  no  more  is  requisite,  than  to  pro- 
ject with  audacity,  and  execute  with  obstinacy.  Tlie 
Odyssey  of  Homer,  his  next  great  work  after  the 
Iliad,  although  less  exceptionable  as  to  its  moral,  is 
inferior  both  in  invention  and  expression.   It  betrays 
evident  marks  of  the  decrepitude  of  genius;  but  to 
borrow  an  allusion  from  Longinus,  it  is  the  decrepi- 
tude of  the  genius  of  Homer.    Says  the  last  men- « 
tioned  writer,  «'  In  the  Odyssey,  Homer  may  be  com- 
pared with  justice  to  the  setting  sun,  whose  gran- 
deur still  remains,  without  the  meredian  heat  of  his 
beams.  The  style  is  not  so  grand  or  majestic  as  that 
of  the  Iliad;  the  sublimity  not  continued  with  so 
much  spirit,  or  uniformly  noble  ;  tlie  tides  of  passion 
flow  not  along  with  so  much  profusion.  There  is  not 
the  same  volubility  or  quick  variation  of  the  phrase; 
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nor  is  the  work  embellished  Avith  so  many  strong 
and  expressive  images.  Yet  like  the  oeean,  whose 
very  shores,  when  deserted  by  the  tide,  mark  how 
wide  it  sometimes  flows  ;  so  Homer's  genius,  when 
ebbing  into  all  those  fabulous  ramblings  of  Ulysses, 
shews  how  sublime  it  once  had  been." 

The  next  epic  poet  after  Homer,  of  which  histo- 
ry takes  any  notice,  is  Epimbxides,  who  lived  about 
three  hundred  years  after  the  Samiaa  bard,  and  was 
contemporary  with  Solon.  The  high  estimation  ia 
Mhich  he  was  held  by  his  countrymen,  and  his  repu- 
tation as  a  poet,  appear  from  the  honourable  men- 
tion made  of  him  by  Cicero,  by  Plutarch  in  his  life 
of  Solon,  by  Sti'abo  in  his  tenth  book,  and  by  Pliny, 
t)ook  vii.  chapter  12.  None  of  liis  works  have  sur- 
vived the  wreck  of  Grecian  literature. 

The  age  of  Pisander  has  not  been  ascertained, 
a  tolerable  proof  that  his  m  orks  were  not  much  cele- 
brated. He  wrote  an  epic  poem,  however,  in  praise 
of  Hercules,  entitled  "•  lieraelea,"  which  was  extant 
in  the  age  of  Quiuetiiian,  and  which,  from  the  man- 
ner it  is  introduced  by  him,  appears  to  have  been 
lield  in  some  estimation.  The  works  of  this  poet 
have  perished. 

QuixcTiLiAN  has  snatched  from  oblivion  the 
nameof  Paxyasis,  another  epic  poet.  He  wrote  two 
poems,  of  which,  Hercules  was  the  hero  of  the  one, 
and  the  national  character  of  the  louians,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  other.  They  are  both  lost.  His  character 
as  a  poet  is,  that  he  excelled  in  the  choice  of  his 
z  2 
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subject,  ami  possessed  great  inventive  powers,  but 
was  deficient  in  style  and  expression. 

Antimachus,  sirnaraed  Clarins,  if  not  contem- 
porary with  the  hist  named  poet,  immediately  suc- 
ceeded him.  His  i^reat  work  consisted  in  a  heroic 
poem  on  the  Theban  war,  called  the  *<  Thebaid." 
His  diction  is  said  to  have  been  so  harsh  and  rugged, 
that  while  reading  one  of  his  compositions,  all  his 
auditory  forsook  him,  with  the  exception  of  Plato ; 
on  which  the  poet  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  notwithstand- 
ing read  on,  for  to  me  Plato  is  an  entii-e  audience.'* 
The  prominent  feature  of  his  compositions  was 
strength,  with  a  style  elevated  but  harsh.  Quinctilian 
describes  his  works  as  deficient  in  plan  and  arrange- 
ment, and  destitute  of  pathos.  With  all  these  defects, 
the  weight  of  his  sentiment  combined  with  a  depreci- 
ated taste,  acquired  for  him,  in  that  age,  a  rank  next 
to  Homer.  Of  his  numerous  compositions,  not  one 
is  extant. 

The  next  epic  poet  in  order  is  Aratus,  a  Ceci- 
lian.  At  the  request  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, at  whose  court  he  principally  resided,  he  under- 
took an  heroic  poem  on  astronomy,  called  the  *»  Phfe- 
nomena,"  the  merits  of  which  have  been  much 
contested.  Longinus  takes  notice  of  the  poet  rather 
respectfully  ;  but  Quinctilian  pronounces  an  unqua- 
lified censure  on  his  works.  "  Both  the  subject  and 
manner  of  Aratus,"  says  he,  «'  is  lifeless ;  he  intro- 
duces no  variety,  no  sentiment,  no  character,  no  elo- 
quence."   (J/'mcvo,  however,  ranks  among  his  admir- 
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ers,  as  well  as  Claudius  ami  tteruiauicus  Csesar,  Wiio 
each  translated  Lis  poem ;  and  from  tlie  testimony 
of  Paul,  who  quoted  a  sentiment  from  it,  in  iiis  ad- 
dress to  the  Athenians,  it  is  evident  it  was  held  in 
high  estimation.    A  few  fragments  of  Cicero's  ver- 
sion are  still  found  in  his  works,  and  the  entire  ver- 
sion of  Germanicus  is  still  extant.    The  work  pos- 
sesses considerable   merit,  although  deficient  in  the 
unity,  dignity  and  incident  requisite  to  an  epic  poem. 
ApoiiLoNirs  of  Rliodes,  is  the  last  Crreek  epic 
poet  recognized  hy  either  the  critic   or  historian. 
Iiis  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  has 
reached  us  entire.    Both  Longinus  and  Quinctilian 
have  doomed  him  to  mediocrity.    The  former  pro- 
nounces him  "  a  writer  without  a  blemish ;"  and  the 
latter  asserts  of  his  work,  *<  it  is  far  from  being  con- 
temptible, and  is  written  in  a  smooth  and  middling 
style."    This  is  cold  praise,  from  which,  although 
dignified  with  the  names  of  those  formidahle  critics, 
later  writers  have  adventured  to  dissent.   No  less  a 
judge  than  Virgil  has  acknowledged  the  beauty  and 
pathos  of  the  poet,  and  has  thought  it  no  encroaeh- 
iiient  on  his  poetical  dignity,  to  enrich   one  of  his 
highly  finislied  and  pathetic  episodes,  that  of  Dido, 
by  some  of  the  exquisite  sentiment  of  Apollonius. 

In  the  list  of  epic  poets  noAV  given.  Homer  stands 
unrivalled.  The  others  may  have  each  had  his  excel- 
lence; but  in  him  alone,  eveiy  poetic  excellence 
unites.  Whether  the  age  of  fiction,  so  favourable 
to  poetry,  gave  Homer  an  advantage  by  his  being 
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placed  so  near  it,  whieli  none  of  his  successois  aftev- 
vvards  possessed ;  or  wliotJier  having  seized  on  the 
best  images,  and  thus  engrossed  the  language  of 
poetr;^' ;  or  whether,  independent  of  all  adventitious 
ei re u instances,  iie  possessed  a  certain  supremacy  of 
mind,  certain  it  is,  he  has  been  approached  by  few, 
and  equalled  by  none  of  his  countrymen. 

LYKIC  POETS. 

The  next  species  of  poetry  which  succeeded  to 
the  epic  was  the  lyric.  About  two  hundred  years 
after  Komei',  Ajlcmaj?,  tlie  father  of  the  Greek  lyric, 
flourished.  He  was  a  native  of  Laconia,  and  w  rote 
six  books  of  verses,  chieily  of  the  amatory  kind, 
which  were  so  admired  for  their  pleasantry  and  pa- 
thos, as  to  become  equally  the  favourite  of  the  learn- 
ed and  of  the  fair.  He  was  the  first  who  disused  the 
dull  and  stalely  hexameter,  and  introduced  the  more 
sprightly  elegiac  measure.  A  feM'  fragments  of  this 
very  ancient  and  celebrated  poet  only  remain,  copied 
into  the  valuable  compilation  of  Athenseus,  and  the 
works  of  Eustathius  and  Plutarch. 

'l^HB  age  which  succeeded  Aleman  was  distin- 
guished by  the  lyric  muse.  Arion,  Alcjeus  and  Sap- 
pho, who  were  contemporaries,  excelled  in  this  spe- 
cies of  poetry.  Despairing  to  excel  in  the  epic,  w  here 
Homer  was  the  rival,  they  seized  the  path  to  fame, 
by  cultivating  a  species  of  poetry  which  had  novelty 
to  recommend  it,  and  whose  excellence  depended  not 
so  much  on  strength  of  mind  and  vastness  of  concep- 
tion, as  npon  an  exquisite  sensibility. 
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Or  Arion  little  is  known.  His  history  is  to  a 
great  degree  mixed  with  the  fnbuloiis,  which  at  least 
pi'oves  his  antiquity.  He  was  the  favourite  of  Peri- 
ander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  and  was  equally  admired 
for  his  powers  as  a  poet,  and  his  skill  as  a  musician. 
His  name  has  been  preserved  by  Herodotus  and  l^lu- 
tarch,  but  his  works  have  been  overwhelmed  in 
oblivion. 

Aic  Jius  obtained  a  still  higher  niche  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  muses,  than  any  of  his  lyric  predecessors. 
He  was  a  I^esbian,  and  paid  his  addresses  to  the  ce- 
lebrated but  unfortunate  Sappho.  His  most  distin- 
guished work  was  a  poem  entitled  "  Stasiatiea,"  in 
which  he  inveighed  with  so  much  poignancy  against 
tyranny,  as  to  occasion  an  insurrection  against  Pitta- 
eus,  the  then  tyrant  of  Athens.  His  amatory  works 
were  admired,  hut  his  martial  effusions  much  more. 
Horace  represents  the  ghosts  thickening  round  him 
in  ecstacy,  while  he  played,  and  drinking  with  avi- 
dity the  martial  song.  The  leading  features  of  the 
poet,  according  to  tlie  testimony  of  Quinctilian  and 
DionysJus  of  Halicarnassus,  were,  sublimity,  accu- 
racy and  pathos.  The  former  has  compared  him  to 
Homer.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  this  excellent  poet 
have  been  preserved,  in  the  selection  of  Athenteus. 

Sappho  was  a  native  of  Lesbos.  It  is  hard  to 
speak  in  correct  terms  of  this  extraordinary  female, 
at  once  the  ornament  and  the  disgrace  of  her  sex. 
Love  was  alike  her  prevailing  passion  as  a  womvui, 
and  her  favourite  subject  as  a  poetess.    The  frag- 
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ments  of  her  amatory  works  that  remain,  evince 
powers  of  discrimination,  an  exquisiteness  of  feeling, 
and  a  sweetness  of  expression,  which  have  never  heen 
exceeded.  Her  productions  had  almost  the  power  of 
enchantment  over  the  Greeks,  who  gave  to  her  the 
name  of  the  tenth  muse,  erected  temples  to  her  after 
her  death,  stamped  their  money  with  her  image,  and 
paid  her  divine  honours.  One  of  her  odes  has  been 
selected  by  Longinus,  as  an  example  of  sublimity, 
occasioned  by  a  judicious  combination  of  circum- 
stances, on  which  he  lavishes  the  higliest  encomiums. 
In  evidence  of  the  unrivalled  skill  of  the  poetess, 
Plutarch  relates,  that  Eristratus  the  physician,  who 
waited  on  Antiochus,  who  was  love-sick  for  Strata- 
nice,  found  out  his  distemper  on  that  lady's  entering 
his  room,  by  tlie  symptoms  of  love  which  he  had  col- 
lected from  the  i)oetry  of  Sappho,  Only  two  odes  and 
a  few  imperfect  fragments  remain,  out  of  nine  books 
of  lyric  poems,  besides  epigrams  and  elegies.  Those 
have  received  a  superior  translation  from  the  pen  of 
Philips,  the  British  poet.  This  favourite  of  the  muses 
flung  herself,  in  a  love-sick  fit,  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Leucas  into  the  sea,  and  perished. 

Thk  gradation  of  lyric  poetry  was  the  reverse  of 
the  heroic.  The  latter  at  once  reached  its  acme  in 
Ilomer:  the  former  commenced  in  a  rude  state,  and 
acquired  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  in  each  suc- 
ceeding poet.  Stkrsichorus,  the  next  poet  in  the 
chronological  ordci',  excelled  in  tlie  requisites  essen- 
tial to  lyric  poetry,  those  who  preceded  him.  Longi- 
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nus  represents  him  a  close  and  successfiii  imitator  of 
Homer ;  and  Q,uiiictilian  declares,  that  his  numbers 
sustain  all  the  majesty  of  epic  poetry,  and  tJiat  but 
for  a  too  intemperate  and  luxuriant  imagination,  he 
M  ould  have  rivalled  the  lather  of  the  poels.  ilis  chief 
faiJt  consisted  in  a  too  eager  anticipation  of  poetic 
excellence.  Of  his  voluminous  compositions,  only  a 
few  fragments  remain.  He  Mas  so  admired  througli- 
out  Cireece,  and  especially  in  Sicily,  <he  place  of  his 
birth,  that  a  magnificent  tomb  was  erected  over  his 
remains  at  the  public  expense,  and  expensive  trophies 
were  evei'y  where  raised  to  his  memory.  Such  testi- 
monies at  a  period,  and  among  a  peopk^  so  deeply 
versed  in  poetic  excellence,  argue  no  ordinary  share 
of  genins.  It  reminds  tlie  lover  of  the  liberal  sciences 
of  his  invaluable  loss  :  it  presents  a  widely  extended 
prospect  of  tlie  most  flourishing  Avorks  of  genius  laid 
in  melancholy  ruins,  which  no  subsequent  age  has 
been  destined  to  replace. 

The  age  wlsich  succeeded  to  Stersichorus,  was  not 
less  famous  for  the  productions  of  the  lyre,  than  the 
ene  wliicli  preceded.  It  gave  birth  to  Bacchylides, 
Simonides,  !f)ycus  and  Anacreon.  Bacchylides  was 
the  author  of  two  distinguished  pieces,  <*  Apodemies," 
or  the  travels  of  a  deity,  and  "  Hiero,''  a  panegyric 
on  a  Syracusan  prince  of  that  name.  Very  diiTerent 
opinions  of  his  poetry  have  been  entertained  by  the 
ablest  critics.  Longinus  has  confined  liis  encomiums 
to  the  smoothness,  delicacy  and  embellishment  of  the 
poet ',  w  hile  his  patron  Hiero,  a  no  contemptible  cri- 
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tic,  lias  assigned  him  the  palm  in  preference  to  Pin- 
dar. Horace,  in  his  prediction  of  Nereus,  is  thought 
to  have  imitated  him ;  and  tlie  emperor  Julian  had 
such  a  veneration  for  his  morality,  as  to  conslitute 
him  his  favourite  poet.  A  few  of  his  verses  only  are 
preserved. 

In  the  same  age  appeared  Simonides,  who  pos- 
sessed an  unusual  versatility  of  talent,  adapted  to 
every  species  of  poetry.  He  wrote  two  epic  poems, 
and  several  pieces  for  the  drama;  but  was  princi- 
pally admired  for  his  lyric  effusions.  Cicero,  in  his 
treatise  upon  an  "  Orator,"  ascribes  to  him  the  in- 
vention of  artilicial  memory  ;  Longinus  mentions,  in 
the  highest  terms  of  praise,  his  description  of  the 
apparition  of  Achilles  upon  his  tomb,  at  t!ie  depar- 
ture of  the  Greeks  from  Troy ;  and  according  to 
Quinctilian,  he  is  said  to  have  excelled  all  poets  in 
moving  the  passions.  Of  the  fragments  which  have 
reached  us,  one  has  been  repeatedly  singled  out  as 
incomparably  simple  and  pathetic.  It  is  tlie  poem  of 
Danae,  where  an  affectionate  mother,  inconsolable 
for  the  loss  of  her  expiring  husband,  addresses  her 
sleeping  infant,  unconscious  of  the  scene  of  domestic 
distress.  It  is  indeed  a  moving  picture,  where  the  in- 
nocent and  tranquil  slumbers  of  the  babe  are  seized, 
to  give  greater  interest  to  the  poignancy  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  distressed  mother. 

Ibycus  has  been  only  noticed  by  Cicero  and 
Aelian,  and  by  them  so  slightly,  that  we  only  know 
he  lived  about  the  time  of  Simonides,  was  a  lyric 
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poet,  and  was  munlcred  by  robbers,  who  afterwards 
eontessed  their  guilt  and  were  punislied. 

The  next  poet  Ims  been  rescued  from  oblivion  ; 
Every  school  resounds  with  the  name  of  Anacreoi^t. 
^ever  were  the  easy  pleasures  of  the  convivial  board 
clothed  in  charms  so  winning,  as  in  the  unaffected 
numbers  of  this  gay  and  voluptuous  poet.  While 
every  breast  in  which  taste  combined  with  moral  de- 
licacy resides,  must  regret  the  intemperance  of  the 
poet,  and  the  licentiousness  of  his  song;  they  will  b» 
constrained  to  admire  the  masterly  execution.  The 
merit  of  descriptive  poetry  is  capable  of  being  dis- 
cussed independent  of  tlie  nature  of  the  subject.  Its 
excellence  consists  in  the  accuracy  with  which  it  co- 
pies, and  the  irresistible  charms  of  ease  and  simpli- 
city which  it  exhibits.  In  this  view  Anacreon  is  a 
master,  and  his  works  a  model  so  perfect,  as  to  stand 
unrivalled.  When  he  is  gay  and  not  licentious,  he 
resembles  the  exquisite  touches  of  a  masterly  paint- 
er on  the  wings  of  a  fly ;  and  even  in  his  licentious 
sallies,  he  half  disarms  the  rigid  moralist,  by  tlie  gai- 
ety of  his  imagination,  and  the  inimitable  sweetness 
of  his  numbers.  It  is  the  bosom  of  Phryne,  unveiled 
to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  judges. 

The  order  of  chronology  has  compelled  us  to 

close  the  catalogue  of  the  votaries  of  the  Grecian 

lyre,  with  the  mighty  name  of  Tuvdar.  The  powers 

of  this  poet  have  raised  him  to  that  distinction  in 

lyi-ic,  as  Homer  in  epic  poetry.    It  is  related  of  him 

as  a  prognostic  of  his  future  celebrity,  that  when  a» 
Aa 
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infant,  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  oa  his  lips,  and  depo- 
sited some  of  their  honey-eoiuhs.  "  Of  the  nine  ly^ 
ric  poets,"  says  the  fallier  of  tlie  Latin  critics,  '<  Pin- 
dar is  by  far  the  most  eminent,  throngh  the  sublimity 
of  his  genius,  the  force  of  his  sentiments,  the  beauty 
of  his  figures,  and  by  that  happy  profusion  of  images 
and  words  which  impel  his  style  with  a  torrent  of 
eloquence.'*  Such  was  the  voieration  with  which 
Horace  beheld  the  w(nks  of  the  Theban,  that  he 
pronounced  him  inimitable.  To  nobly  dare,  is  the 
prominent  feature  of  Pindar.  His  genius  rushes 
forward  with  an  impetuosity  wliich  bids  deliance  to 
controul.  His  flights  impress  an  idea  of  danger, 
Avhich  only  serves  to  secure  greater  interest,  and  to 
redouble  our  admiration.  Of  his  works,  only  his 
odes  on  the  victories  obtained  at  the  four  great  fes- 
tivals of  the  Greeks,  are  extant.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, his  hymns  and  poems,  whose  execution  must 
have  corresponded  with  the  dignity  of  the  subject, 
have  not  been  preserved.  The  boldness  of  Pindar  has 
been  often,  but  unsuccessfully  imitated.  The  truly 
Pindaric  mode  of  thinking,  appears  to  me,  to  be  no 
where  so  closely  resembled  as  in  tlie  prose  wri<ings 
of  Burns,  the  unfortunate  Scottish  bard.  As  a  speci- 
men of  the  muse  of  the  Theban  poet,  I  subjoin  a 
stanza  from  the  translation  of  Gray  : 

O  bov'reign  of  the  willing  soul 

Possest  of  sweet  and  solemn  breathing  airs. 

Enchanting'  shell !  the  sullen  cares, 

And  frantic  passions  heai'  thy  soft  controul. 
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On  Thracia's  hills  the  lord  of  war 

Has  curb'd  the  fury  of  his  car, 

And  dropp'd  his  tliirsty  lance  at  tliy  command.' 

Perching  on  the  sceptred  hand 

Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feather'd  king 

With  ruffled  plumes  and  flagging  wing : 

Quench'd  in  dark  clouds  of  slumbers  lie 

The  terror  of  lais  beak,  and  lightning  of  his  ey* 

DRAMATIC  POETS. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  tlrama  to  give  an  accu- 
rate representation  of  real  life.  That  almost  un- 
bounded freedom,  with  whicli  the  imagination  is  in- 
dulged in  every  other  species  of  poetry,  is  inadmissi- 
ble here.  The  excellence  of  dramatic  writing  is  in 
the  proportion  that  the  original  manners  arc  copied. 
This  species  of  composition  requires  a  more  general 
acquaintance  with  men  and  manners,  and  more  ac- 
curate habits  of  perception,  than  are  consistent  with 
the  earliest  ages  of  nations,  which  are  always  the 
ages  of  ignorance.  This  w  ill  account  for  the  ia(e  ap- 
pearance of  dramatic  writing,  and  its  rude  com- 
mencement. 

Thespis,  a  poet  of  Attica,  who  lived  530  years 
before  Christ,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  tragedy.  His  exhibitions  were  exceed- 
ingly rude.  Mounted  on  a  cart,  and  accompanied 
with  two  actors  daubed  with  the  lees  of  wine,  who 
conversed  and  sung  in  rustic  dialogue,  he  travelled 
round  the  country.  Rude  as  these  exhibitions  were, 
they  gave  rise  to  a  speties  of  poetry,  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  execution. 
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It  is  the  province  of  genius  to  bestow  a  finish  on 
the  rut'e  features  of  discovery.  Thespis  was  succeed- 
ed by  JEscHYLUs,  M'hose  transcendent  merit  in  this 
species  of  poetry,  so  far  outstripped  his  rude  prede- 
cessor, as  to  acquire  for  him  the  name  of  the  father 
of  tragedy.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  ninety  tra- 
gedies, forty  of  which  were  rewarded  with  public 
prizes.  These,  with  a  poem  entitled  the  "  Battle  of 
Marathon,"  constituted  tlie  whole  of  his  poetic  la- 
bours, of  which  only  seven  tragedies  have  descended 
to  us.  They  have  been  considered  by  critics,  ancient 
and  modern,  in  the  first  style  of  dramatic  writing. 
They  abound  with  incident,  and  shew  the  poet  to  have 
possessed  great  powers  of  discrimination,  combined 
ivith  a  boldness  of  conception,  and  a  feDctiy  of  des- 
cription, which  have  seldom  been  surpassed.  Many 
of  his  figures  ai'e  well  adjusted,  and  stand  a  compari- 
son with  the  loftiest  flights  of  any  poet  ancient  or 
modern.  "  ^Eschjlus,"  observes  the  Grecian  critic, 
(*  has  made  bold  attempts  in  noble  and  truly  heroic 
images."  The  Latin  critic  pronounces  him  sublime, 
weighty,  and  majestic,  but  extravagant  in  his  ex- 
pressions, and  his  diction  generally  rough.  It  is  on 
this  last  account  he  is  pronounced  the  most  obscure 
and  difficult  of  all  the  Greek  classics.  An  excellent 
version  of  the  fragments  of  this  poet  has  been  a  few 
years  since  presented  to  the  public  by  Dr.  Potter. 

In  the  school  of  JEschylus  was  educated  Sopho- 
cles, the  most  admii'cd  of  all  dramatic  writers,  ibr 
jnajesty  of  thought  and  expression.    The  fate  of  this 
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poet  WHS  deeidea  bv  ins  iirst  reeepuon,  having  been 
adjud;i;ed  the  amiual  prize,  although  contested  by  his 
master  JEschylus.  Seven  only,  out  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  of  his  tragedies,  remain.  Sojihocles  co- 
pied nature  wiili  so  much  exactness,  and  has  i)reser- 
Ted  unity  of  time,  place  and  action,  and  consistency 
of  character,  so  well,  as  to  have  left  a  finished  model 
of  this  species  of  writing.  His  (Bdipus  Tyrannus  is 
undouhtedly  a  master-piece.  Never  did  genius  exert 
itself  in  pathetic  description  to  better  purpose,  or  at- 
tempt to  excite  a  deep  interest  more  successluHy. 
Sophocles  is  as  liappy  in  his  diction  as  in  iiis  senti- 
ment ;  the  majesty  and  pathos  of  the  latter  owe  much 
to  the  purity  and  harmony  of  the  former:  and,  if  we 
except  the  next  mentioued  poet,  he  stands  unrivalled 
in  every  essential  requisite  to  the  tragic  muse. 

Elripides  was  contemporary  with  Sophocles. 
He  was  the  disciple  of  Socrates  in  morals,  and  of 
Anaxagoras  in  philosopliy.  He  applied  himself  early 
to  dramatic  composition,  and  excelled  so  far  as  to  be- 
come the  rival  of  Sophocles.  Out  of  seventy  five  tra- 
gedies which  the  poet  wrote,  nineteen  remain.  In 
those  powers,  wliieh  succeed  in  moving  the  passions, 
Euripides  stands  unrivalled.  He  yielded  to  vEschy- 
lus  in  sublimity,  and  in  majesty  to  Sophocles,  but 
surpassed  both  in  a  delicate  adjustment  of  beautiful 
images,  adapted  to  touch  the  softer  passions.  "  Al- 
though" says  the  Greek  critic,  «  his  genius  was  not 
naturally  great ;  yet  he  frequently  forced  it  up  to  the 
true  spirit  of  tragedy."  His  talents  lay  chiefly  in 
A  a  :^ 
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the  description  of  love  and  madness  ;  and  his  "  Ores- 
tes" has  been  considered  a  model  as  perfect  as  the 
(Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sopliocles.  The  principal  ob- 
jection to  this  poet,  is  the  same  as  to  Alilton ;  he  is 
too  sententious  and  didactic.  He  is  upon  the  whole  a 
master  of  tlie  passions  ;  and  his  works,  with  all  their 
imperfections,  are  a  precious  remnant  of  the  genius 
of  antiquity. 

After  these  mighty  masters  of  the  buskin,  it 
will  perliaps  l)e  uninteresting  to  mention  the  names 
of  the  subsequent  tragic  poets  of  Greece.  Aristarchus 
and  Agatlio,  eadi  wrote  a  number  of  tragedies,  some 
of  which  are  thought  to  liave  possessed  merit ;  but 
no  part  of  the  works  of  either  is  any  longer  extant. 
Tlie  former  had  two  of  liis  tragedies  rewarded  Avith 
the  public  prize,  one  of  Avhieh  received  a  translation 
into  Latin  verse  by  Ennius.  It  must  have  possessed 
considerable  merit,  to  have  entitled  it  to  distinction 
while  Euripides  was  yet  living. 

The  only  remaining  tragic  poet,  wlio  has  been 
taken  any  notice  of,  is  Lycophkox.  He  possessed 
talents  sufficient  to  distinguish  him  from  the  im- 
mense herd  of  poets  who  crowded  the  court  of  Ptole- 
my Philadelphus.  Only  a  few  of  the  titles  of  his 
tragedies  remain,  and  he  is  now  rather  known  as  the 
author  of  a  prolix  and  obscure  prediction  called 
"  Cassandra,"  than  as  a  tragic  poet.  This  produc- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  labours  of  the  critics,  is 
doomed  to  perish.  Uninspired  predictions  are  at  best 
uninteresting,  and  must  be  especially  so  to  the  mo«- 
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dern  classic  reader,  delivered  in  tlie  stylo  of  heathen 
mythology.  Dismissing  the  poets  that  rank  under 
the  tragic  head  of  dramatic  writing ;  let  us  next  at- 
tend to  those  M'ho  excelled  in  comic  description. 

Comic  writing  is  of  a  growth  later  than  any  other 
species  of  poeti*} %  This  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for 
froju  the  province  which  it  occupies,  which  is  to  give 
a  faithful  picture  of  life  and  manners.  This  requires 
that  the  manners  should  have  assumed  a  polisli, 
which  would  please  in  description.  The  ages  of  bar- 
barity are  propitious  to  epic  poetry,  where  the  mar- 
vellous is  not  only  admissible  but  necessary.  Even 
the  tragic  muse  can  assume  a  majestic  garb  in  des- 
cribing the  passions  of  rude  society,  where  they  swell 
into  a  magnitude  propitious  to  poetry.  But,  to  copy 
with  accuracy  those  barbarous  customs  and  rude 
manners  which  exist  in  the  first  stages  of  society, 
would  excite  disgust,  and  thus  defeat  the  object  of 
poetry,  which  is  to  please.  To  satirise  aud  rally 
the  ligliter  foibles  which  grow  out  of  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  refined  society,  is  the  department  as- 
signed to  the  comic  muse. 

The  ancients  divided  the  comic  branch  of  the 
drama  into  the  old  and  new  comedy.  Of  those  who 
excelled  in  the  former,  the  most  distinguished  were 
Cratinus,  Eupolis,  and  Ai'istophanes. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  true  commencement 
of  composition  professedly  comic.  Chronology  pla- 
ces Plato  at  the  head  of  this  class  of  Grecian  poets 
about  450  years  before  Christ.    A  few  fragments  of 
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theuorks  of  this  poet  remain,  but  little  is  known  of 
either  his  history  or  poetic  merit.  As  comic  des- 
cription would  naturally  grow  out  of  tragedy,  it 
must  have  acquired  a  considerable  progress  before 
it  began  to  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine  off- 
spring of  the  tragic  muse,  and  to  form  a  distinct  spe- 
cies of  poetry.  This  precludes  the  possibility  of 
tracing  its  progress,  and  presents  it  to  our  attention, 
like  epic  pocti-y,  at  once  in  a  state  nearly  perfect. 

The  three  great  masters  of  the  old  comedy,  Eu- 
polis,  Cratinus  and  Aristophanes,  were  contempora- 
ries. Horace  in  his  first  book,  satire  fourth,  has 
placed  the  poets  in  the  order  mentioned,  either  eupho- 
Vice  gratia^  or  to  settle  their  chronology  :  but  Quinc- 
tilian  ranks  them  according  to  their  poetic  merit,  and 
ascribes  the  precedency  to  Aristophanes.  Eupolis 
was  perhaps  the  oldest,  although  not  the  best  poet. 
It  is  said  he  had  composed  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  a 
comedy  for  every  year  he  had  lived.  Cicero  and 
_^lion  represent  the  poet,  as  possessed  of  satirical 
powers  incomparably  severe.  He  lashed  the  vices 
and  follies  of  the  age  with  unrelenting  hand,  and  is 
said  to  have  excelled  all  othei's  in  bold  invective. 
None  of  his  productions  have  descended  to  us  entire. 
A  few  fragments  are  extant,  which  present  a  rough- 
ness of  diction,  and  an  inelegance  of  style,  correspond- 
ing to  the  harshness  of  his  muse.  Cratinus,  although 
hinsself  a  voluptuary,  was  also  a  severe  satirist.  He 
studied  embellishment  more  than  the  last  mentioned 
poet,  and  was  more  successful  in  carrying  off  the 
public  prize.  Scarce  a  fragment  of  his  work  remains. 
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Aristotuaxes,  liowever,  is  the  poet  who  gave 
perfeetiou  to  the  old  comedy.  He  is  in  his  sphere 
what  Horace  is  in  epic,  and  Pindar  in  lyric  poetry. 
His  Avit,  seasoned  with  attic  purity,  lias  heen  consi- 
dered a  model,  alike  of  dramatic  poetry  and  of  elo- 
quence. His  satirical  powers  Avere  placed  under  the 
direction  of  an  exquisite  literary  taste.  His  chief 
defect  is  in  moral  delicacy;  he  is  a  perfect  master  of 
invective  ;  and,  hut  for  his  occasional  obscurity  and 
injudicious  attacks  upon  virtue  in  those  avIio  unfortu- 
nately provoked  his  satire,  he  would  have  been  in 
every  sense  a  perfect  model  of  this  species  of  writing* 
In  an  unguarded  moment,  he  sacrificed  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  talents,  to  a  malignant  attack  upon  the 
venerable  Socrates,  in  liis  comedy  of  the  "•  Clouds." 
The  harmony  of  his  verse  and  the  purity  of  his  dic- 
tion, drew  from  Plato  the  following  encomium; 
«  Tliat  the  graces  after  seeking  a  permanent  seat, 
fixed  their  residence  in  the  breast  of  Aristophanes." 
He  was  so  much  beloA  ed  by  St.  Chrysostom,  for  the 
brilliancy  of  liis  composition,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
slept  with  liis  works  under  his  pillow.  To  his  tender 
care  of  the  poet,  we  stand  indebted  for  eleven  out  of 
sixty  dramas  wliich  he  wrote. 

The  most  distinguished  poets  of  the  new  comedy 
are  ^Menander  and  Philemon,  who  lived  in  the  same 
age,  and  frequently  contested  the  prize.  At  the  pe- 
riod in  wlijeli  these  authors  appeared,  Greek  refine- 
ment had  arrived  at  its  acme.    With  this  im|)rove- 
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ment  of  manners,  comedy  kept  pace.    It  appeared 
detached  from  that  coarseness  and  illiberality  which 
had  characterised  it  in  Aristophanes  and  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  acquired  so  mucli  delicate  >vit  and  re- 
finement, as  to  procure  for  it  the  appellation  of  the 
!New  Comedy.     In  this  species  of  composition  Me- 
nander  excelled.    That  urbanity,  wit  and  eloquence 
in  which  his  works  were  conceived,  have  occasioned 
bitter  regret  to  the  learned  for  their  loss.    The  few 
fragments  which  remain,  out  of  one  hundred  and 
eight  pieces  which  he  wrote,  shew  him  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  hand  of  a  master  in  forming  his  characters, 
and  the  most  refined  humour  and  delicate  wit.  When 
compared  to  Aristophanes,  he  is  Addison  compared 
to  Swift.    The  wit  of  the^oneis  in  alliance  with  the 
furies,  and  of  the  other  with  the  graces.    Quinctilian 
bestows  on  him  unbounded  praise  for  his  copious  in- 
vention, easy  elocution,  richness  of  incident,  and  con- 
sistency of  character.    It  is  admitted  that  Terrenee 
has  preserved  his  spirit  and  style,  although  he  was 
believed  by  his  countrymen  to  have  fallen  below  both. 
His  being  pronounced  inferior,  leaves  us  the   more 
impressed  with  the  loss  polite  literature  has  sustain- 
ed in  the  destruction  of  the  works  of  Menander.    To 
a  refined  age  wallowing  in  luxury,  such  as  that  in 
which  the  poet  wrote,  they  must  have  possessed  un- 
common worth.    The  lash  of  refined  satire,  will  pro- 
duce effects  wherever  applied,  and  is  not  unworthy 
those  ages  which  have  been  left  to  boast  illumination 
and  molality  superior  to  that  of  Greece. 
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The  Latin  critic  litis  allowed  Philemon  the  next 
place,  and  observes,  that  owing  to  a  vitiated  taste, 
he  was  preferred  by  his  countrymen  to  Mcnander. 
This  success  has  been  by  some,  attributed  to  the  in- 
trigues of  his  friends.  It  is  much  more  likely,  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  a  false  wit,  which  with  tlie 
great  mass  is  apt  to  be  highly  appreciated.  The  de- 
licate humour  of  Menander  was  too  subtile  for  vul- 
gar discernment ;  and  Philemon  with  much  less  ge- 
nius, may  on  that  account,  have  secured  the  myrtle. 
He  possessed,  however,  considerable  merit,  and  was 
admired  by  the  ancients  for  his  eloquence  and  correct 
sentiment.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  his  works  re- 
main. 

DIDACTIC    rOETS. 

Didactic  poetry  among  the  Greeks,  boasts  an 
existence  nearly  coeval  with  the  epic.  Barbarous  ig- 
norance calls  for  the  powers  of  the  poet,  to  anticipate 
a  state  of  knowledge  and  refinement.  By  imagina- 
ry scenes  laid  within  the  limits  of  probability,  fu- 
ture excellence  is  brouglit  near.  The  poet's  skill 
conceals,  under  the  power  of  fiction,  disgusting  reali- 
ty, and  urges  to  the  possession  of  the  finished  cha- 
racter he  delineates.  While  the  dignity  of  epic  poe- 
try anticipates  distant  excellence,  it  suggests  the  ne- 
cessity of  means  to  arrive  at  it.  The  end  is  to  be  at- 
tained by  well  directed  efforts,  and  to  promote  these, 
instruction  is  requisite.  To  the  first  stages  of  im- 
provement subtile  theories  are  inapplicable.  Instruc- 
tion, to  be  successful,  must  assume  a  fanciful  garb. 
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Aided  by  fiction,  cloatlicd  in  the  faeinating  embel- 
lisliment  of  the  poet,  it  enlists  fancy  and  feeling,  and 
gains  a  ready  admission  to  the  heart.  It  is  thus  we 
account  for  the  early  origin,  and  universal  accep- 
tance of  didactic  poetry. 

AMOJfG  didactic  poets,  Hesiod  who  flourished 
about  900  years  before  the  christian  era,  occupies 
the  first  place.  lie  lived  in  Asera  in  BoRotia,  and  was 
contemporary  with  Horace.  Those  of  his  works 
tliat  have  reached  us,  are  his  treatise  on  agriculture 
called  "  Works  and  days ;"  and  his  «*  Genealogy  of 
the  gods."  '<  The  shield  of  Kercules,"  which  is  of 
epic  construction,  has  been  generally  attributed  to  this 
poet ;  altliough  Longinus  who  lived  not  more  than 
600  years  after  him,  and  was  perfectly  conversant 
in  the  works  of  the  poets,  doubts  whether  he  be  the 
author.  The  excellence  of  the  first  of  these  poems 
lias  been  fixed,  by  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  by 
Virgil,  who  took  it  for  his  model,  in  his  Gcorgics. 
In  his  sixth  eclogue,  he  speaks  of  the  pipe  of  the 
venerable  Ascreean,  by  which  he  was  wont  to  charm 
the  stubborn  wild-ash  from  the  mountains.  His  Ge- 
nealogy of  the  gods  is  a  ntedk\>,  without  skill  or 
judgment,  and  only  valuable  as  a  fragment  of  the 
heathen  mythology.  I'hese  works  are  both  extant. 
The  sentiment  of  Hesiod  is  more  admired  for  its 
morality  than  its  sublimity.  He  appears  to  have 
been  directed  by  a  view  to  instruct,  rather  than  to 
astonish ;  and  to  have  aimed  at  no  more  in  poetiy, 
than  would  give  interest  to  what  he  taught.     In  ex« 
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pression  he  U  lianiionious,  and  in  his  style  chaste 
and  unadorned.  Quinetilian  lias  placed  him  at  th^ 
head  of  the  middle  rank  of  poets ;  yet  he  is  said  t« 
have  obtained  a  prize  where  Homer  was  competitor  ; 
and  Plato,  in  his  tenth  book  of  taws,  calls  him  by  way 
of  eminence,  »*  the  poet.'* 

Theognis,  who  lived  about  300  years  after  He- 
siod,  was  a  didactic  poet  of  some  eminence.  He  i$ 
said  to  have  been  a  voluminous  w  riter ;  although  on- 
ly a  few  detached  pieces  of  his  works  remain.  Ow- 
ing to  the  very  instructive  air  of  his  muse,  we  are 
less  indebted  to  the  poets,  than  to  the  historians  and 
philosophers,  for  his  name.  Notwithstanding  his  la- 
bours to  propagate  morality,  he  has  been  censured 
as  indecorous.  The  few  remaining  fragments  of  this 
poet,  have  been  collected  and  published  by  the  ele- 
gant and  classical  scholar  Blackwell.  They  are  ra- 
ther to  be  admired  for  their  antiquity  than  their  poe- 
try. 

EMrEDocLEs,  who  flourished  about  a  century? 
after  Theognis,  establislied  his  reputation  no  less  as 
a  poet  than  as  a  philosopher,  lie  had  early  imbib- 
ed the  Pythagorean  philosophy  ;  and  wrote  a  didactic 
poem  in  praise  of  transmigration,  in  which  he  as- 
serted, his  sold  had  jiassed  through  the  several  bodies 
of  a  girl,  a  boy,  a  fish,  and  a  bird.  His  poetry  was  so 
animated  and  brilliant,  as  to  procure  it  a  place  next 
lo  Homer  and  Hesiod,  in  the  public  recitations  at  the 
Olympic  games.  He  is  charged  with  a  frantic  am- 
bition by  Horace,  who  humourously  relates,  that  the 
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poet,  in  acoldiit,  threw  himself  into  JEtiia,  with  the 
intention  as  is  supposed,  of  concealing  his  exit,  that 
he  might  be  worshipped  as  a  god. 

The  works  of  Theocritus,  who  lived  near  300 
years  before  the  christian  era,  rank  him  witli  the  di- 
dactic poets.     His  Idyls,  thirty  of  which  have  de- 
scended entire,  agreeably  blend  frequent  instruction 
with  rui'al  life.     They  are  tlie  work  of  a  master  in 
his  own  sphere ;  and  have  been  long  admired  for  their 
sweetness,  simplicity,  and  uncommon  richness  in  pas- 
toral scenery.    Longiuus  lias  asserted,  tliat  none  has 
ever  succeeded  better  in  pastoral  tlian  Theocritus. 
He  is  the  model  after  whom  Virgil  tuned  his  pasto- 
ral pipe.     His  eclogues  are  a  close  imitation  of  this 
poet,  in  wliich  lie  has  improved  upon  his  model,  by 
his  superior  delicacy.     Theocritus  drew  his  scenery 
exclusively  from  Sicily,  where  he  had  an  ojiportuni- 
ty  of  catching  the  living  manners  as  they  rose ;  and 
in  his  faithfuluess  to  nature,  has  taken  from  the  de- 
pravity of  rural  life,  many  disgusting  images.  These 
the  Mantuan  bard  has  rejected,  as  unworthy  of  imi- 
tation ;  and  while  he  has  carefully  preserved  the  spirit 
of  the  true  pastoral,  has  introduced  hio  scenery  with 
a  becoming  rcilnement.    The  failui-e  of  Theocritus  is 
to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  state  of  manners  among 
those  with  whom  he  laid  his  scenes,  than  to  any  de- 
ficiency in  his  poetic  jiow  ers.    As  a  ipodel,  his  fideli- 
ty to  nature,  aud  the  spirit  and  harmony  with  which 
he  pouis  foitb  liis  pastoral  effusions,  are  worthy  of 
imitation  :  while  his  rusticity  and  the  scenery  pecu- 
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liar  to  Sicily,  ought  to  be  viewed  as  exclusively  Ms 
own. 

In  the  same  age  with  Theocritus,  flourished  Bl- 
ow, and  shortly  after,  Moschus  ',  both  celebrated  for 
their  pastoral  poetry.  The  most  of  the  works  of 
these  two  poets  have  been  preserved,  and  edited  to- 
gether. Their  Idyls  have  been  considered  little  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Theocritus.  They  are  written  in 
the  same  spirit,  and  witli  remarkable  elegance,  sweet- 
ness and  simplicity.  If  they  are  indeed  in  any  respect 
inferior,  it  is  in  not  adliering  so  strictly  to  nature. 
Owing  to  a  too  refined  and  luxuriant  imagination^^ 
they  occasionally  indulge  in  a  departure  from  their 
great  original ;  and  instead  of  a  picturesque  descrip- 
tion of  real  life,  entertain  us  with  rural  manners, 
which  have  existed  no  where  but  in  their  own  fancy. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  sweet  and  puthetie  manner  of 
Moschus,  I  shall  subjoiu  his  epitaph  on  Bioii,  tran- 
slated by  Polwhele. 

Though  fade  crisp  anise,  and  the  parsley  green. 
And  vivid  mallows  from  the  garden  scene. 
The  balmy  breath  of  spring  their  life  renews. 
And  bids  them  flourish  in  their  former  hues  ! 
But  we,  the  great,  the  valiant,  and  the  wise. 
When  once  the  seal  of  death  hath  clos'd  our  eyes. 
Lost  in  tlie  hollow  tomb,  obscure  and  deep. 
Slumber  to  wake  no  more,  one  long  unbroken  sleep  I 

ELEGIAC     POETS. 

From  difierent  views  of  human  character,  the 
several  species  of  poetry  have  originated.  Heroie 
actions  prompted  the  epic  muse ;  these,  with  every 
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subject  capable  of  the  harmony  of  verse,  set  to  mu- 
sic, gave  rise  to  the  lyric  ;  the  more  violent  passions 
called  for  the  tragic  strain,  while  the  lighter  foibles 
admitted  only  of  satire,  and  assumed  the  comic  form  ; 
ignorance  required  instruction  in  the  Avinning  garb  of 
didactic  versification,  and  the  plaintive  called  for  the 
elegiac  measure. 

Lamentations  over  the  disasters  of  war,  or  the 
melancholy  incidents  common  to  human  life,  being 
nearly  coeval  with  man,  must  have  early  stimulated 
poetic  genius.  Rude  elegies,  and  songs  of  war,  were 
no  doubt  among  the  first  species  of  composition. 
Plaintive  poetry,  however,  as  a  species  distinct  front 
any  other,  was  not  cultivated  with  any  degree  of  suc- 
«ess,  so  early  as  either  the  epic  or  didactic.  His- 
torical authority  dates  its  origin  at  least  200  years 
subsequent  to  Homer  and  Hesiod.  *'  Plaintive 
strains,"  says  Horace  in  his  art  of  poetry,  «  origi- 
nally were  appropriated  to  elegiac  measure.  Yet, 
what  author  first  published  humble  elegies,  the  cri- 
tics contend,  and  the  controversy  is  not  yet  decided." 

If  we  except  Callinus,  of  whom  historical  au- 
thority is  doubtful,  TyrtJ':us  was  the  first  elegiac 
poet  among  the  Greeks,  He  flourished  about  700 
years  before  the  christian  era,  and  was  born  in  Atti- 
ca. His  elegies  were  entirely  martial,  either  intend- 
ed to  rouse  to  battle,  or  to  celebrate  warlike  achieve- 
ments. They  were  short,  abrupt,  and  full  of  fire, 
somewhat  resembling  the  modern  war-ballad,  whose 
object  is  to  inspire  with  courage,  and  excite  to  arms. 
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Tvrtfeus,  who  was  luditrously  placed,  in  obedience 
to  the  oracle,  at  the  liead  of  the  Lacedsemoniaus  ;  de- 
formed, awkward,  and  ignorant  of  military  disci- 
pline I  bvhis  martial  effusions  inspired  his  army,  and 
conducted  them  to  victory  against  the  Mcssenians. 
A  few  fragments  only  of  these  once  powerful  elegies 
remain.  Quinctilian  insinuates,  his  standing  as  a  poet 
was  considerable ;  and  Horace  in  his  art  of  poetry, 
ranks  him  w  ith  Homer,  in  animating  the  soul  to  mar- 
tial exploits. 

Archilochus,  who  flourished  in  the  same  age 
with  Tyrtfeus,  distinguished  liiniself  in  every  species 
of  poetry  adapted  to  the  violent  passions.  He  excel- 
led in  satire.  In  the  latter,  he  combined  a  force  of 
sentiment  with  an  impetnesity  of  style,  which  pro- 
cured for  his  compositions,  from  Cicero,  the  designa- 
tion of  the  ediefs  of  Arehiloclms,  as  descriptive  of  in- 
vective in  poetry,  as  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes 
are  of  satire  in  prose.  "-  His  style,'*  says  Quincti- 
lian, "  is  penetiating,  and  his  sentiments  pointed  and 
brilliant."  The  Greek  critic,  in  one  of  his  loftiest 
tones  of  approbation,  declares,  "  a  god-like  spirit 
bore  forward  tliis  poet  in  tlie  noblest  career."  The 
inferiority  of  his  subjects,  and  not  of  his  genius,  it  is 
believed,  placed  him  below  Homer.  His  bold  and 
daring  nmse,  Avho  could  not  brook  controul,  suggest- 
ed the  Iambic  measure,  as  best  adapted  to  the  impe- 
tuosity of  his  genius.  «  Rage  armed  Archilochus,'* 
says  Horace,  "  with  the  Iambic  of  his  own  inven- 
tion." We  may  judge  of  the  overwhelming  force  of 
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his  couip6sItions,  from  tlie  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
Lycambes,  v  ho  had  promised  his  daughter  to  the  po- 
et in  matriage,  and  had  afterwards  bestowed  her  on 
another.  Stung  Avith  his  disappointment,  he  poured 
forth  such  a  torrent  of  invective  against  the  deceiver 
and  his  family,  that  the  fatlier  with  grief  and  shame 
hanged  liimself ;  a  fatal  example  imitated  by  all  his 
children.  Those  whose  fortune  it  is  to  be  singled  out 
as  the  victims  of  ambition  and  treachery,  and  arc  left 
no  other  sanctuary  than  their  talents,  have  perhaps 
cause  to  regret,  that  works  furnishing  a  model  so  ef- 
fective, as  those  of  Archilochus,  sliould  have  perish- 
ed. Few  generous  souls,  who  would  not  wisli  to  sees 
a  Lycambes  always  met  by  an  Arcliilochus. 

As  yet,  elegy  was  exclusively  oecunk'd  in  plain- 
tive subjects.  ^\  ar  chiefly  engaged  it  under  the  pert 
df  the  two  preceding  poets.  ?;IiMNra?Mus  of  Colo- 
phon, who  lived  contemporary  with  Solon,  was  the 
first  who  enveloped  the  softrr  ]!assions  in  the  elegiac 
measure.  Under  his  pen,  elegy  put  on  the  form  of 
an  amatory  ])ocm,  and  continued  to  assume  a  shape 
cither  amorous  or  plaintive,  as  was  congenial  to  the 
iastc  of  the  poets.  On  this  account,  the  invention  of 
felegy  has  been  ascribed,  but  impropci-ly,  to  Mimner- 
kius  :  he  only  enlarged  its  sphere.  He  is  pvcferl'ed 
to  Callitnachus  by  llorace  ;  and  Propertius  has,  in 
the  expression  of  love,  assigsicd  hiiu  the  palm  in  pre- 
ference to  Homer.  It  is  difiicult  to  say,  why  this 
poet,  so  celebrated  by  those  able  critics,  sliould  have 
been  overlooked  by  (^uinctilian ;  and  not  only  the  first, 
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but  the  second  phiec  in  cieg-y,  disposed  of,  wltSiotit  any 
notice  of  him.  Perhaps  Quinctiiian,  in  his  list  of  ele- 
giac poets,  may  have  regarded  elegy  in  its  more  con- 
fined acceptation,  as  entirely  mournful  and  plaintive. 
Thus,  while  the  critics  arc  reconciled  as  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  poet,  they  are  set  at  variance  only 
about  the  meaning  of  a  word.  None  of  the  works  of 
this  poet  are  extant. 

PiTTAcus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
wrote  elegies,  the  titles  of  which  liave  been  preserv- 
ed by  Laertins.  It  is  probable  he  was  more  distin- 
guished as  a  legislator  and  genei*al,  than  as  a  poet. 
None  of  all  his  miscellaneous  Avorks  are  now  extant. 

A  FEW  fragments  of  tiic  elegies  of  Phii.etxjs, 
have  been  preserved  in  Athcnjeus.  He  was  a  native 
of  Cos,  and  was  contemporary  witli  Alexander  the 
great.  His  stature  is  said  to  have  been  so  very  dlrai- 
nutive,  that  he  constantly  appeared  in  public,  with 
leads  in  his  pocket,  to  pi'eveiil  being  blown  away  by 
the  wind.  The  excellence  of  his  compositions,  lias 
proenred  liiui  the  second  place,  according  to  Quinc- 
tiiian, in  tlie  class  of  elegiac  poets.  It  appears  from 
iEiian  and  Propertius,  tlie  works  of  tliis  poet  were 
in  high  estimation  by  the  ancients.  On  their  autho- 
rity, his  reputation  as  a  poet  must  rest ;  while  we 
can  only  regret  the  destruction  of  his  works. 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  elegiac  po- 
ets, Cailimachus,  lived  about  120  years  before  the 
christian  era.  Quinctiiian,  without  hesitatioii,  places 
1dm  at  the  head  of  his  class  5  although  Horace  has 
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reserved  that  plaee  for  IMiiunenmis.  liis  IbiSf  a  sa- 
tirical poem,  intended  to  lasli  his  ungrateful  pupil 
Apolionims,  was  in  most  esteem  hy  the  ancients.  He 
vas  a  voluminous  Avriter,  hoth  in  prose  and  Aerse. 
Out  of  his  poetic  compositions,  an  elegy,  thirty  one 
epigrams,  and  some  sacred  hymns,  have  been  pre- 
served. I'iiese,  in  an  elegant  translation  hy  Tytler, 
have  allowed  the  lovers  of  poetry  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  his  excellence.  Tlie  translation  itself 
ahounds  with  beauties,  and  were  the  original  lost, 
would  justify  the  encontium  passed  on  this  elegant 
and  plaintive  hard.  To  him  we  may  apply  part  of 
an  elegy  which  he  composed  on  his  friend  Jleraclitus: 

Yet  shall  thy  warbling  strains  immortal  live, 
Embalmed  in  their  own  sweetness  ;  nor  shall  death. 
Though  universal  ravager,  e'er  lay  his  hand  on  them. 


Those  poets  whose  productions  were  of  the  mis- 
tEXiANEous  kind,  were  numerous.  Those  wlio 
were  most  distinguished,  and  whose  names  have  heen 
preserved,  are  Telestes,  Philoxenus,  Eratosthenes, 
Euphorion  and  Nieander.  Of  the  first  of  these, 
scarcely  any  thing  is  known.  Phiioxenus  was  a 
poet  of  some  merit ;  he  lived  contemporary  with  the 
tyrant  Dionysius,  and  having  offended  the  tyrant, 
was  expelled  to  the  quarries.  Eratosthenes,  some 
few  fragments  of  whose  works  remain,  was  celebra- 
ted equally  as  a  philosopher  and  poet.  He  was  scho- 
lar to  Callimaclius,  and  keeper  of  the  Alexandrian 
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library.  Longinus  commends  a  pvodiR-tion  of  his, 
called  «<  Erjgone,"  for  its  smoolhiiess,  delicacy  and 
proportion.  Tliis  poet  is  taken  notice  of  by  Cicero 
and  Varro.  Euphorion  was  contemporary  Avith  the 
former,  and  was  the  author  of  several  works  which 
have  perished.  Tiberius  considered  him  a  model  in 
correct  writing,  although  Cicero  has  bestowed  upon 
him  the  epithet  of  obscure.  Nicander  was  a  poet 
and  physician  of  Colophon.  His  writings  were  high- 
ly esteemed.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  hunting,  and  ano- 
ther on  antidotes  against  poison,  both  of  which  are 
extant.  These  two  last  mentioned  poets,  are  noticed 
by  Quinctilian  ;  but  to  Cicero  we  stand  indebted  for 
what  knowledge  we  possess  of  their  poetic  merit. 

Our  first  division  of  Grecian  literature,  the  poe- 
tic, is  now  completed.  To  render  it  the  more  satis- 
factory, 1  shall  subjoin  a  table  of  the  poets,  under 
their  respective  heads,  witli  the  chronology  annexed. 


Epic. 


Homer  .  .  . 
Epimenides 
Panyasis  .  . 
Antimachus 
Aratus  .  ,  . 
Apollonius  . 
Pisauder    .  . 


B.  C. 

900 
600 
450 
410 
280 
130 
iiuku,. 


Lyric. 

Alcman 

Arion 

Aleseus 

Sappho  

Stersichorus  .  .  . 
Bacchylides  .  .  . 
Simonides    .... 


}}.   C. 

670 
600 
590 
580 
b56 
530 
530 


2S2 

Lyric. 
Ibycus    .  .  .  ,  . 
Anacreon  .... 
Piiular 

Tragic. 

Thespis 

^Escliylus  .  .  . 
Soijhocles .... 
Euripides  .... 
Aristarchus  .  . 
Agathon  .... 
Lycophron  .  .  . 

Comic. 

Plato  

Cratinus    .  .  .  . 

dipolis 

Aristophanes  .  , 
Menander  ,  .  . 
Pliilenion  ,  ,  .  . 
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B.  C. 

520 
520 
480 

540 
480 
460 
450 
450 
400 
280 

450 
145 

435 
434 
320 
320 


Didactic.  B.  C. 

Hesiod 900 

Theognis 549 

Einpedocles    ...  450 

Theocritus   ....  280 

Elegiac. 

Callinus 776 

l^yrtseus 686 

Archiloclius    ...  685 

Mimnermus    .  .  .  600 

Pittaeus 600 

Philetus 330 

Callimachus    .  .  .  120 
Miscellaneous. 

Telestes 400 

Philoxenus  ....  380 

Eratosthenes  .  .  .  200 

Euphorion  ....  200 

Nieander 125 
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EXAMPLES  OF  PATRIOTISM, 

The  ancients,  in  numerous  instances,  furnish 
models  no  less  perfect,  in  love  of  country  and  in  arms, 
than  in  the  arts.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  their 
patriotism  and  bravery  were  not  under  the  inlhience 
of  principles  more  liberal  and  humane.  But  if  we 
are  careful  to  separate  superstition  from  patriotic 
ardour,  and  barbarity  from  courage,  we  shall  find  in 
them  examples  not  unworthy  the  imitation  of  more  en- 
lightened periods.  1  shall  beg  leave  to  close  this  vo- 
lume with  such  instances  as  may  occur  on  this  sub- 
ject, collected  from  ancient  history,  wilhout  regard 
to  method. 

The  patriotism  and  bravery  of  the  Grecian  states, 
in  their  struggles  with  belligerent  nations,  can  never 
be  surpassed.  Never  was  there  a  war  which  showed 
more   clearly,    than  the  long  contest  between    the 
Greeks  and  Persians,  what  may  be  effected  by  the  hor- 
ror of  slavery  and  the  love  of  liberty,  when  presented 
to  men  in  all  their  energy.     Could  we  imagine  that 
kings  would  have  resigned  their  crowns  into  the  hands 
of  their  people,  to  engage  them  with  more  ardour  to 
defend  their  liberty,  become  by  equality  a  common 
good  both  to  the  chief  and  his  subjects  ?  Aristagoras, 
king  of  Naxos,  had  this  courage ;  and  not  only  laid 
down  the  sceptre,  but  flew  to  the  neighbouring  isles, 
and  engaged  their  kings  to  imitate  him,  being  deter- 
mined to  support  unto  deatli  the  vigorous  opposition 
in  which  he  had  engaged  against  the  Persians. 

The  first  and  principal  military  law  in  Sparta^ 
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was  obedience.  VhIoui*  was  not  eirjoined;  it  was,  as 
it  were,  innate  among  the  liacedsemonians,  imbibed 
with  their  motlieu's  milk,  nourished  by  example,  and 
confirmed  by  the  praises  lavished  on  heroes,  and 
the  contempt  inseparable  from  cowardice.  '^  Return 
w5lh  your  shield,  or  on  your  shield,"  said  a  Spartan 
uiother  to  her  son,  when  setting  out  for  the  army  y 
that  is,  '•  conquer  or  die  ;"  it  being  usual  to  bring 
back  the  dead  on  their  shields. 

Military  achievements,  almost  all  resembling 
each  other,  merit  but  little  to  exercise  the  pen  of  the 
historian.  There  are,  however,  some,  which  from 
their  singularity  excite  admiration.  Such  is  the  ac- 
tion of  king  Leonidas  vvhen  setting  out  to  oppose  the 
immense  army  of  Xerxes.  "  I  go,"  said  he,  «  os- 
tensibly to  deiend  the  straits  of  llicrmopylse ;  but 
my  real  design  is  to  die  for  my  country."  When  he 
took  leave  of  his  wife,  she  asked  him  whether  he  had 
any  thing  particular  to  say  to  her  :  "  jVo,"  said  he, 
*<  except  it  be  to  enjoin  you  to  marry  some  brave  man, 
and  bring  forth  brave  children."  She  was  named 
Gorgo,  and  was  the  daughter  of  king  Cleomenes. 
In  her  very  early  years  she  had  given  a  striking 
proof  of  her  attachment  to  her  country.  Aristagoras 
of  Miletus,  wished  to  prevail  on  Cleomenes,  her  fa- 
ther, to  engage  the  Lacedjemonians  to  carr}  the  war 
into  Asia.  Gorgo,  then  aged  eight  years,  was  present 
at  their  conference.  Aristagoras  requested  the  king 
to  send  her  away,  that  they  might  speak  more  firely. 
«  You  may  speak  as  freely  as  you  please,"  replied 
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Cleomeues,  •*  lor  she  is  but  a  cliilil."  Aristaguraa 
began  by  offering  the  king  of  Sparta  a  considerable 
sum,  whicli  he  afterwards  doubled,  and  then  trebled.... 
«<  Fly,  father,"  exclaimed  the  little  girl,  «*  or  this 
stranger  will  corrupt  you." 

"When  he  arrived  at  Thermopylse,  Leonidas,  re- 
viewing the  three  hundred  who  accompanied  him,  ob- 
served that  many  of  them  had  not  attained  the  age 
of  manhood.  He  wislied  to  rescue  them  from  theip 
approaching  fate,  and  sent  some  of  them  away,  un- 
der pretext  of  dispatching  them  w  ith  advices  to  the 
ephori.  One  of  them,  penetrating  his  design,  refu- 
sed to  go,  saying  :  "  Sir,  I  came  to  serve  you  as  a 
soldier,  not  as  a  courier."  Another  answered  :  "  Let 
us  first  fight,  and  afterwards  we  will  carry  the  news 
of  the  battle." 

The  w  ar  against  the  Bceotians,  whose  capital  was 
Thebes,  which  had  originated,  from  so  trifling  a 
cause,  was  continued  with  vigour.  The  Lacedemo- 
nians were  defeated  in  the  plains  of  Leuetra,  and 
suffered  a  loss  unexampled  in  the  history  of  their  re- 
public. AVheu  the  news  of  this  reached  Sparta,  the 
g> mnastic  solemnities  were  celebrating.  The  ephori 
would  not  interrupt  the  festival,  but  only  sent  to  the 
different  families  the  names  of  the  persons  belonging 
to  them  who  had  been  killed.  The  magnanimity  of 
the  Spartans  then  shone  forth  in  all  its  lustre,  'i'he 
parents  and  relatives  of  those  who  had  been  slain 
mutually  embraced  and  congratulated  each  other, 
while  the  relations  who  survived  dared  uot  shew 
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themselves  ;  or,  if  they  were  obliged  to  appear,  were 
seen  with  their  arms  folded,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  aud  exhibiting  all  the  signs  of  grief  and 
shame.  Those  who  had  fled  from  the  field  were  de- 
graded from  their  employments,  condemned  never  to 
appear  in  public,  except  in  motley  dresses,  and  with 
their  beards  half  shaved;  and  to  bear,  without  resist- 
!j,nce,  the  insults,  and  even  blow  s,  of  any  person  who 
might  meet  them. 

Under  Areus,  Laeedsemon  was  in  the  greatest 
danger  from  Pyrrlius  king  of  Epirus,  who  w  as  brought 
to  besiege  the  city  by  Cleonymus,  who  claimed  the 
crown  as  the  son  of  Agis.  Pyrrhus,  being  led  by  ex- 
perienced guides,  arrived  at  Lacedamon  before  the 
inhabitants  knew  of  his  march.     He  was  advised  to 
take  possession  of  the  city  iinmediately ;  but  as  it  was 
late,  and  his  army  fatigued,  he  deferred  entering  it 
until  the  next  day.     When  the  Laeedsemonians  saw 
him  encamp,  tliey  conceived  some  hopes,  and  delibe- 
rated what  was  to  be  done.  Their  first  resolution  was 
to  put  the  women  immediately  on  board  their  ships, 
and  send  them  away  to  Crete.     But  this  determina- 
tion presently  transpiring,  the  women  assembled,  and 
deputed  Archidamia,  one  among  them,  to  the  senate. 
She  entered  with  a  sword  in  her  hand,  and  said : 
<«  Senators,  what  an  opinion  must  you  entertain  of  the 
Spartan  women !  Do  you  believe  them  so  cowardly 
as  to  survive  the  liberty  of  their  country?  Deliberate 
no  longer  on  the  place  of  our  retreat :    we  are  at 
Sparla,  and  at  Spurta  we  will  die.     Confide  in  us  i^ 
there  is  nothinp.  wt  are  liotreadV  to  luidertake.'* 
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In  fact,  Ihc^  undertook  to  perform  a  third  part  of 
the  works  that  had  been  resolved  on  for  the  defence 
of  the  city  ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  old  men, 
finished  them  in  the  niglit.  During  tlie  assault,  they 
were  found  mingled  with  the  men  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous posts:  they  carried  off  the  wounded,  dressed 
their  wounds,  returned  to  those  engaged,  encouraged 
Ihem  to  fight,  and  brought  tliem  refreshment.  The 
battle  was  continued  even  in  the  streets,  with  equal 
fury.  The  assault  was  renewed  on  two  different 
days;  until,  at  length,  succours  arriving  to  the  Laee- 
dfemonians,  Pyrrhus  was  forced  to  retreat,  greatly 
regretting  that  by  tlie  delay  of  a  few  hours  he  had 
suffered  so  valuable  a  prize  to  escape  him.  »He  at-? 
tempted  in  his  retreat  to  pillage  Argos.  lie  had 
already  entered  the  city,  when  an  old  woman,  see- 
ing from  the  roof  of  her  house  the  king^  raise  his 
sword  a:^aiast  her  son,  who  was  defending  himself, 
threw  a  tile  which  struck  liim  on  the  head,  and  kil- 
led him. 

UxHAPPiiiY,  a  rivali'y  arose  between  Cleomenes 
and  Aratus  the  chief  of  tiie  Acliseans.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  exertions  and  abilities  of  their  king,  the  La- 
cedaemonians, enfeebled  by  their  former  wars,  were 
unsuccessful.  Cleomenes,  pressed  by  the  enemy,  had 
recourse  to  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  wlio  promised 
him  succours,  on  condition  that  he  would  send  hini 
his  wife  and  children  as  hostages.  This  demand  ex- 
tremely embarrassed  Cleomenes.    More  than  once 
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he  resolved  to  speak  to  liis  niotlier  on  the  subject,  but 
found  himself  unable.  AVhen  at  last  he  disclosed  the 
proposal  to  her  :  «  What,"  said  she  laughing,  "  is 
this  the  mighty  secret  you  were  so  fearful  of  telling 
Bfie !  For  heaven's  sake  let  me  go  immediately  on 
shipboard,  and  be  conveyed  to  any  place  where  my 
poor  body  may  be  of  service  to  Sparta,  before  death 
shall  destroy  it."  When  she  was  about  to  embark 
for  Egypt,  she  took  her  son  aside  into  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  where  she  embraced  him,  and  bathed  him 
with  her  tears  ,•  but  seeing  those  of  her  son  likewise 
flow,  she  said  to  him  :  "  Come,  king  of  Lacedsemon, 
let  us  dry  our  tears,  that  no  person  may  see  us  weep, 
©r  behave  in  any  manner  unworthy  of  our  country. 
We  are  only  masters  of  our  actions ;  events  must 
happen  as  the  gods  must  dispose  them."  When  she 
arrived  in  Egypt,  she  wrote  to  him  thus :  *<  King  of 
Sparta,  undertake  boldly  whatever  may  appear  to  you 
useful  or  glorious  for  your  country,  and  do  not  suf- 
fer yourself  to  be  restrained,  through  fear  of  what 
Ptolemy  may  do  to  an  old  woman  and  an  infant." 

At  an  early  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  was 
nearly  conquered  by  tlie  Gauls.  While  Brennus 
their  general  conducted  his  army  in  triumph  within 
the  walls  of  Rome,  an  instance  of  extraordinary 
patriotism  was  exhibited  by  the  Romans. 

Whilst  the  cilizcns  abandoned  tlie  city,  eight  of 
the  most  veneralde  among  the  patricians,  believing 
that  the  voluntaiy  socrif ce  of  the  chief  citizens  of 
Rome  to   the  infernal  deities,  would  bring  confusion 
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on  the  enemy,  had,  by  a  vow,  devotesl  themselves  tor 
the  public  ;  Avhich  vow,  Fabiiis,  their  sovereign  pen* 
tiff,  pronounced  in  their  naxne.  Amongst  these  res- 
pectable old  men,  were  priests,  men  of  consular  dig- 
nity, and  genei'als  Avho  had  received  the  honour  of 
a  triumph.  TJiey  were  all  clo(hed  in  their  dress  of 
state,  and,  seated  round  tlie  forum  in  ivory  chairs, 
quietly  awaited  the  approach  of  (he  enemy  and  death. 
Breunus,  struck  by  tlieir  appearance,  viewed  them 
for  a  time  wiih  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  adiiiiratioii. 
The  magnificence  of  their  dress,  the  majesty  of  their 
air,  their  profound  silence,  and  intrepid  tranquility, 
made  them  appear  to  the  Gauls  as  so  many  godsj 
and  it  was  long  before  they  ventured  to  touch  or  even 
approach  tliem.  One,  at  Icngtli,  more  bold  than  the 
rest,  through  curiosity,  stroked  the  beard  of  Slarcus 
Papirus  with  his  hand.  The  patrician,  sliocked  at 
the  freedom,  struck  t]ie  solilier  on  tlie  head  with  th» 
ivory  stick  lie  lield,  who  in  return  drew  his  sword, 
and  killed  him.  This  was  tlie  signal  for  a  general 
massacre,  from  which  not   one  escaped. 

A  NUMBER  of  the  Roman  youth  had  shut  them- 
selves up  in  the  citadel,  when  the  Gauls  entered  the 
city.  Harassed  by  the  Gauls,  they  at  length  agreed  to 
pay  them  one  thousand  pounds  weiglit  of  gold,  on  con- 
dition they  should  evacuate  Rome.  On  the  day  iixed 
for  the  payment,  Sulpitius  produced  the  sum  agreed 
on,  the  scales  and  weights  for  which,  were  provided 
by  Breunus.  The  Roman  observed  the  latter  to  be 
too  heavy,  and  complained  of  the  injury.  The  insolent 
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Gaul  replied  by  throwing  his  sword  into  tlie  balance 
— <»What,"  said  the  amazed  tribune,  "  docs  that 
mean  j" — "  It  means,"  said  Brennus,  coldly,  "  wo  to 
the  vanquished."    Whilst  this  altercation  took  place, 
Camillas  was  at  the  gates,   and  arrived  almost  un- 
thought  of,  with  a  powerful  escort,  on  the  spot.    He 
enquired  into  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  when  it  had 
been  explained  to  him,  said  to  the  Roman  deputies^ 
«<  carry  back  this  gold  into  the  capital.    And  you, 
Gauls,  be  gone,  w  ith  your  weights  and  scales.    Rome 
should  be  redeemed  by  iron,  and  not  by  gold."  Bren- 
nus endeavoured  to  shew,  that  they  acted  in  conse- 
quence of  an  agreement  ratiiled  by  oath.     «  The 
agreement  is  null,"   said  Camillus,   *«  since  it  Avas 
made  without  my  participation.    No  magistrate  has 
a  right  to  enter  into  treaty  without  the  consent  of 
the  dictator."    The  enraged  Gauls  ran  to  their  arms, 
Camillus   drove   them     into  their   camp,   harassed 
them,  and  after  forcing  tliem  into  a  battle,  gave 
them  a  total  overthrow. 

A  CHASM  opened  in  the  public  forum  of  Rome, 
which  was  in  vain  endeavoured  to  be  filled  up.  The 
oracle,  when  consulted,  declared  "  that  the  chief 
strength  of  the  inhabitants  must  be  thrown  into  it." 
A  knight,  Curtius,  was  persuaded,  that  the  chief 
strength  of  Rome  was  valour  and  arms.  The  enthu- 
siast dressed  himself  in  complete  armour,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  plunged  into  the  abyss,  which  closed 
over  him,  though  not  without  the  assistance  of  abun- 
dance of  rubbish. 
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It  was  ordained  for  the  restitution  of  military  dis- 
cipline, against  an  enemy  a;*  warlike  as  themselves, 
that  whoever  should  iii^ht  out  of  his  ranks,  without 
periuission  from  the  consul,  should  sufi^r  death.  Un- 
fortunately the  rigour  of  the  law  fell  upon  a  young 
man,  worthy  a  better  fate,  the  son  of  Mauiius  him- 
self. Unable  to  bear  the  defiance  offered  him  by  a 
captain  of  the  enemy,  he  fought  with  and  killed  him. 
He  returned  in  triumph  to  Torquatus.  *»  I  Ijave," 
said  he,  «•  my  father,  follov,  ed  your  example.  I  wa^ 
called  out  to  single  combat  by  a  Latin  warrior,  and  I 
bring  his  spoils  to  your  feet." — "  Unhappy  boy,"  an- 
swered his  father,  *'  how  have  you  dared  to  fight 
without  my  orders,  and  to  violate  the  laws  of  that 
discipline  which  has,  until  now,  been  the  support  of 
the  republic  ?  to  what  is  it  you  have  reduced  me  ?  to 
the  dreadful  necessity  of  forgetting  the  fafher  in  the 
judge.  But  the  interest  of  my  country  bears  down 
all  before  it.  We  will  both  of  us  give  a  great  exam- 
ple to  the  world ;  and  do  you,  my  son,  die  as  cou- 
rageously as  you  have  fought."  As  lie  ultered  these 
words,  lie  crowned  him  in  tlie  sight  of  the  whole  ar- 
my, and  then  caused  his  head  to  be  cut  off.  A  dread- 
ful sight,  which  excited  a  general  murmur,  but 
which  restored  discipline,  the  forerunner  of  victory. 
Of  all  the  nations  who  opposed  theEomans'  thirst 
of  power,  none  longer  contended  with  them  than  the 
Volsci.  Dejected  and  prostrate,  they  did  not  consider 
themselves  as  conquered ;  they  still  struggled  in 
their  chains,  and  often  compelled  their  victors  to 
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feel  the  weight  of  them.  In  consequence  of  a  vio- 
Jcjit  insurrection,  which  the  Romans  treated  as  a  re- 
bellion, tlie  senate  debated  what  punishment  should 
be  iniiicted  on  tliem.  Some  were  for  death.  A  na- 
tive of  Privernum,  the  city  whose  fate  was  in  sus- 
pense, being  present,  a  senator  apostrophized  liiiu  in 
these  wowls :  "  what  punishment,  in  your  opinion, 
do  your  fellow-citizens  deserve  ?"  The  Volscian  re- 
plied, '•  that  deserved  by  those  who  think  themselves 
worthy  of  liberty."  This  answer,  an  indirect  re- 
proach to  tlie  Romans,  gave  offence  to  some,  and  was 
approved  by  others  ',  the  senator  continued  :  «'  but 
should  Rome  pardon  the  past,  how  would  j  ou  then 
conduct  yourselves  ?" — "  Our  conduct,"  replied  the 
intrepid  captive,  *'  would  depend  on  yours.  If  the 
conditions  of  the  peace  you  grant  us  are  equitable, 
you  may  depend  on  inviolable  fidelity  from  us.  If 
they  are  hard  and  injurious,  that  fidelity  will  be  of 
short  duration."  Some  of  the  senators  were  offend- 
ed at  the  air  of  defiance  these  expressions  seemed  to 
convey.  But  others,  more  generous  and  more  Avise, 
exclaimed,  «  those  who  are  so  jealous  of  their  free- 
dom, deserve  to  become  Romans."  The  latter  pre- 
vailed, and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Privernum,  wei'e 
granted  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens. 

Sixteen  thousand  of  the  bravest  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  on  a  war  they  entered  into  against  the  Ro- 
mans, pronounced  the  following  formidable  impreca- 
tion : — "  May  all  the  curses  of  the  gods  fall  on  me 
and  my  posterity,  if  I  follow  not  my  generals  wher- 
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ever  they  shall  think  proper  to  conduct  me  ;  if  I  ever 
turn  my  back  on  the  enemy,  or  if  I  kill  not  all  those 
>vhom  I  see  fly."  Such  as  shewed  any  hesitation  to 
take  this  oath,  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  thrown 
amongst  the  victims  that  were  sacrificed.  The  war- 
riors, united  by  tliis  dreadful  engagement,  received 
splendid  arms  and  ornamental  helmets,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  rest :  a  precaution  which  has  its  use 
in  exciting  emulation. 

Before  the  total  destruction  of  Carthage  by 
the  Romans,  the  inhabitants  had  been  compelled  to 
surrender  tlieir  immense  military  stores  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  They  were  next  commanded  by  the 
Consul,  to  quit  Carthage  and  choose  a  residence 
elsewhere,  that  the  city  miglit  be  erased.  In  this  si- 
tuation, instead  of  complying  with  the  imperious  or- 
der of  the  conqueror,  they  betook  themselves  to  the 
following  expedient : — 

They  adopted  the  resolution  of  standing  a  siege. 
Asdrubal  who  had  been  condemned  to  deatli  to  ap- 
pease the  Romans,  was  pardoned,  and  entreated  to 
employ  twenty  thousand  men  which  he  had  under  his 
command,  for  their  assistance.  Another  Asdrubal, 
an  able  general,  was  charged  with  tJie  command  of 
the  city. 

The  Carthaginians  were  without  arms.  By  or- 
der of  the  senate,  the  temples,  palaces,  and  places  of 
general  assembly,  were  converted  into  work  shoos, 
where,  every  day,  four  hundred  shields,  a  tliousand 
swords,  five  hundred  javelins,  and  five  hundred  darts. 
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vere  made.  Carpenters  iurnished  materials  for  the 
machines ;  and  when  iron  and  copper  failed,  gold  and 
silver  were  used.  Statues,  vases,  and  even  the  plate 
of  private  persons  were  melted  down.  The  greatest 
misers  became  generous,  and  every  one  sacrificed 
his  all,  even  to  the  most  trifling  ornaments.  Cord- 
age was  even  wanting,  and,  to  supply  it,  the  women 
cut  off  their  hair,  w  Inch  furnished  abundance.  AYith- 
out  the  walls  Asdrubal  employed  his  troops  in  col- 
lecting provisions,  and  conveying  them  into  the  town, 
w  here  they  soon  became  as  plentiful  as  in  the  Roman 
camp. 

In  consequence  of  these  exertions,  the  consuls 
met  with  a  resistance  they  had  not  expected.  They 
were  repulsed  in  two  assaults.  Of  the  old  vessels  re- 
maining in  iJieir  ports,  the  besieged  made  fire  ships, 
which  they  sent  amongst  the  Roman  fleet,  and  de- 
stroyed a  part  of  it.  The  war  was  removed  from 
Carthage,  and  maintained  with  various  successes  in 
the  adjacent  plains. 

Fourteen  years  of  disastrous  war,  exhausted 
the  Carthaginian  resources,  and  they,  reluctantly  in- 
clined towards  peace.  The  iirst  effect  of  this  incli- 
nation, was  some  melioration  of  the  slavery  of  Regu- 
lus,  which  had  until  then  been  very  severe.  They 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  accon»pany  their  am- 
bassador to  Rojue.  He  consented,  promising,  at  the 
same  time,  if  the  negociation  did  not  succeed,  to  re- 
turn again  to  his  fetters. 

AVhen  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  Regulus  re- 
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fused  to  enter  tliem.  *«  I  ain,"  said  he,  "■  no  longer 
a  Roman  citizen,  but  a  Carthag;iQian  slave  :  the  se- 
nate alwaj's  gives  audience  to  strangers  without  the 
gates."  His  wife  Marcia  came  to  meet  him,  and 
presented  to  him  his  two  children  ;  but  this  wretched 
parent  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  yielded  not 
to  their  caresses.  The  senate  asseiubled;  and  Kegu- 
lus,  admitted  into  their  presence  witli  the  Carthagi- 
jiian  ambassadors,  thus  addressed  them :  »*  Conscript 
fathers,  a  slave  to  the  Carthaginians,  1  come  from 
my  masters  to  obtain  a  peace,  or  at  least  an  exchange 
of  prisoners."  He  would  have  retired  during  the  de- 
bate. I'he  senate  pressed  him  to  remain,  but  he  re- 
fused, until  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  ambassadors. 

Whilst  the  elders  of  tlie  senate  gave  their  opi- 
nion, he  kept  his  eyes  steadfastly  down,  until  it  was 
his  turn  to  speak :  Avhen  he  thus  began  ;  "  a  slave 
at  Carthage ;  at  Rome  I  aai  free,  and  freely  I  shall 
speak  :"  He  then  proceeded  to  prove  it  not  the  in- 
terest of  the  republic  to  make  peace.  **  The  forces 
of  Carthage,"  said  he,  "  are  exhausted.  You  have 
been  but  once  conquered,  and  tliat  once  through  my 
fault,  a  fault  Metellus  has  nobly  repaired;  whilst 
the  Carthaginians  have  been  so  often  beaten,  that 
they  scarcely  dare  meet  a  Roman.  Their  finances 
are  so  exhausted,  they  can  no  longer  pay  those  mer- 
cenaries who  are  their  chief  strength.  It  is  there- 
fore my  advice,  to  pursue  the  war  more  vigorously 
than  ever.  As  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  among 
the  officers  in  your  hands,  many  who  are  still  in  the 
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prime  of  life  may  yet  be  of  service  to  their  country. 
In  the  few  years  I  have  to  expect  of  life,  and  those 
few  useless,  what  can  you  hope  for  from  a  man  who 
allowed  himself  to  be  conquered  and  laden  with 
irons  ? 

There  are  no  traces  of  its  having  been  debated 
in  the  senate,  whether  some  of  the  interests  of  the 
republic  ought  not  to  be  ceded  to  save  the  generous 
captive.  Some  senators  Avere  eager  to  prove,  that 
he  was  under  no  obligation  to  return  to  Carthage, 
and  fulfil  an  engagement  exacted  by  force.  But  to  a 
decision  which  he  thouglit  injurious  to  his  honour 
and  his  courage  ;  he  indignantly  replied,  *♦  though  I 
am  Avell  acquainted  with  the  tortures  which  await 
me  at  Carthage,  I  prefer  them  to  an  act,  which 
would  cover  me  with  infamy  in  my  tomb.  It  is  my 
duty  to  return,  and  for  all  else,  let  the  gods  provide." 
The  pressing  entreaties  of  the  senate  and  people  were 
unavailing,  and  fearing  lest  he  should  be  affected,  he 
would  neither  see  his  wife  or  children,  and  quitted 
his  country  with  dry  eyes  and  an  immoved  counte- 
nance, whilst  the  surrounding  beholders  were  melted 
into  tears. 


EXAMPLES  OF  BRAVERY. 

Megabyzus,  the  lieutenant  of  Darius,  after  hav- 
ing subjugated  Tlirace,  sent  seven  young  noblemen 
to  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  to  demand  earth 
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and  watery  tliat  is  to  say,  tlie  homage  of  a  vassal. 
They  arrived  as  conquerors,  were  honourably  receiv- 
ed, lodged  in  tlie  palace,  and  magnificently  enter- 
tained. But  good  cheer  alone  was  not  sufficient  for 
themj  they  demanded  that  the  king  should  introduce 
to  them  his  concubines,  wives,  and  daughters.  Though 
this  was  not  customary,  the  good  king,  fearful  of  ren- 
dering them  his  enemies,  granted  their  request.  They 
made,  however,  but  an  ill  return  for  the  favour,  as 
they  behaved  to  the  women  with  great  indecency. 
Alexander,  the  king's  sou,  observing  this,  caused 
his  mother  and  sisters  to  leave  tlie  hall  on  some  pre- 
text, promising  they  should  soon  return.  But,  in 
their  stead,  he  brought  in  some  young  men,  dressed 
like  women,  w  itli  daggers  concealed  under  their  dress-* 
es.  These,  the  moment  the  Persians  began  to  take 
liberties  with  them,  drew  their  weapons,  and  mur- 
dered them  all.  Megabyzus,  notwithstanding  hig 
haughtiness,  seemed  not  to  be  infoimed  of  this  ad- 
venture, and  no  notice  was  taken  of  it. 

Xerxes  sent  the  greater  part  of  his  army  to  ra- 
vage Greece — to  pillage,  burn,  and  destroy  ,•  while 
himself,  with  the  choicest  of  his  troops,  marched  a- 
gainst  the  united  forces  of  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
dsemonians.  The  other  Greeks  submitted  to  the 
yoke  on  every  side.  No  obstacle  remained  to  bis 
entrance  into  Attica  but  the  straits  of  Thermopyla;, 
a  pass  live-and  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  between  the 
sea  and  steep  mountains.  Leonidas,  king  of  Laeeda- 

mon,  had  undertaken  to  defend  it,  with  tliree  huu- 
D  d 
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dred  of  his  subjects.  Xerxes  believed  that  the  Spar- 
tan firmness  could  not  resist  the  flattering  offers 
which  he  made ;  but  Leonidas  rejected  them  with 
disdain.  The  Persian  monarch  sent  to  require  of 
him  earth  and  water,  the  usual  menacing  demand. 
**  Come  and  take  them,"  replied  the  Lacedsemonian. 
**  But,"  said  some  one  to  liim,  "  do  you  not  know 
that  the  Persian  army  is  so  numerous  that  if  each  of 
the  soldiers  should  only  shoot  an  arrow  they  would 
darken  the  sun  ?"  "  So  much  the  better,"  answered 
Leonidas,  «  for  then  we  shall  fight  in  the  shade." 
These  brave  warriors  fought  until  they  were  killed  to 
the  last  man.  But  the  Persians  bought  their  victory 
dearly,  for  they  lost  in  tliis  battle  their  best  troops. 
Greece  afterwards  erected  on  the  spot  a  sepulchral 
monument,  with  this  epitaph  :  *<  Stranger,  go  and 
tell  at  Lacedamon  that  we  fell  here  in  obedience  to 
her  just  laws."  Every  year  the  eulogium  of  these 
heroic  defenders  of  their  country  was  pronounced, 
and  games  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  their  me- 
mory. 

While  Darius  enjoyed  in  his  court  an  nninter- 
rupted  serenity  of  fortune,  he  scarcely  knew  that 
there  appeared  at  tlie  edge  of  his  horizon  a  small 
but  dark  and  menacing  cloud,  which  was  shortly  to 
overshadow  his  whole  empire.  Philip,  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  a  king  on  tlie  borders  of  Greece,  had,  from 
his  proximity  to  that  country,  chosen  to  take  part  in 
the  quarrel  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  subsisted 
between  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks.    The  Mace* 
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tlonians  were  a  warlike  nation ;  and  the  policy  of 
Philip  induced  him  to  conceive  the  bold  project  of 
forming  a  league  between  the  states  which  had  been 
harassed  and  oppressed  by  the  Persian  satraps,  and 
to  go  with  tliem  to  carry  war  into  the  heart  of  that 
vast  empire.  Every  thing  was  ready  for  this  expedi- 
tion, but  at  the  moment  it  was  to  set  out,  Philip  died. 
Alexander  his  son  took  his  place.  His  genius  Avas 
ardent,  incapable  of  abandoning  an  enterprise,  intre- 
pid, inflexible,  full  of  confidence,  and  capable  of  in- 
spiring it  into  otliers,  giving  at  once  the  command^ 
and  exhibiting  the  example. 

He  displayed  all  these  qualities  at  the  first  outset. 
Tlie  Persians  opposed  him  with  a  hundred  thousand 
foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse ;  while  Alexander,  at 
the  utmost,  had  not  more  than  thirty  thousand  foot, 
a :;d  five  thousand  horse ;  but  these  were  the  chosen 
troops  of  Greece,  inured  to  tlie  liardships  of  war, 
and  excellently  disciplined.  Tlie  Persians  waited 
for  the  invaders  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  which 
were  covered  with  their  troops.  Alexander,  disre- 
garding all  the  prudential  advice  of  his  officers,  threw 
himself  into  the  river  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
passed  it  by  swimming,  and  arrived,  among  the  first, 
at  the  opj)osite  bank,  which  was  extremely  steep. 
He  made  his  way  up  it,  and  was  followed  by  his  sol- 
diers. A  furious  combat  then  commenced.  In  the 
heat  of  the  action,  he  perceived  Spithrobates,  the  in- 
tended son-in-law  to  Darius,  and  rushed  towards  him. 
The  two  rivals  engaged.    The  Persian  hurled  his 
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javelin  without  effect,  and  ran  on  the  Macedonian 
sword  in  hand.  The  latter,  received  him  in  coolness, 
and  at  the  moment  he  saw  him  raise  his  arm  to  strike 
with  his  sahre,  pierced  him  witli  his  lance.  At  the 
same  moment.  Rosaces,  the  brother  of  Spitlirobates, 
discharged  so  furious  a  blow  with  a  battle-ax  on  the 
helmit  of  Alexander,  that  he  beat  off  his  plume,  and 
slightly  wounded  him.  As  he  was  about  to  repeat 
his  blow,  Clitus  a  Macedonian  officer,  by  a  back 
stroke  with  his  sabre,  cut  off  tlie  hand  of  the  Persi- 
an, and  saved  the  life  of  his  master.  This  kind  of 
duel  decided  the  victory,  and  the  Persians  fled  on  all 
sides. 

Stractjse  having  been  invested  by  an  immense 
body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  Hamilcar; 
Agathocles  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  adopted  an  expe- 
dient which  has  been  often  imitated.  He  intrusted 
no  one  with  his  plan,  and  only  exhorted  the  Syracu- 
sans  to  sustain  the  siege  with  patience,  while  he  went 
in  quest  of  assistance ;  and  having  embarked  some 
of  his  best  troops,  made  sail  towards  Africa,  where 
he  landed  his  army. 

He  was  much  embarrassed  in  regard  to  the  ships 
which  composed  his  fleet.  To  leave  a  body  to  guard 
them  would  have  weakened  his  army,  already  too 
small  for  the  project  he  intended  ;  and  to  abandon 
them  without  defence,  would  have  been  resigning 
them  to  the  Carniaginians,  already  masters  of  the  sea. 
In  this  dilemma,  Agathocles  formed  a  resolution  wor- 
thy of  such  an  exalted  and  enterprising  genius — sk 
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rcsoluiion  wliicli,  when  exeeuled,  would  deprive  his 
sohliers  of  all  hope,  and  force  them  to  conquer  or  die. 
He  assembled  tliem,  after  making  the  o  ticers  ac- 
quainted with  his  design,  and  addressing  them,  said  : 
«  when  Ave  set  out  from  Syracuse,  closely  pursued  by 
the  enemy,  I  made  a  vow  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine, 
the  tutelary  goddesses  of  Sicily,  to  burn  all  our  ships^ 
if  they  should  prevent  us  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  enable  us  to  land  sale  in 
Africa.  Aid  me,  soldiers,  to  discharge  my  vow ; 
the  deities  >vill  easily  indemnify  us  for  this  sacri- 
fice." He  then  hurled  a  lighted  torch  into  his  own 
vessel,  and  the  captains  did  the  same.  The  flames 
burst  forth  on  every  side ;  the  trumpets  sounded,  and 
the  whole  shore  re-echoed  with  shouts  of  joy. 
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nile productions,  102.  Marriage,  154.  Preferment, 
158.     Pope's  envy  of  him,   161. 

Adventurer,  a  periodical  paper,  28. 

iEschylus,  a  tragic  poet,  264. 

Agatho,  a  tragic  poet,  266. 

Agathocles,  bravery  of,  30 1 . 

Alcaeus,  a  lyric  poet,  257. 

Alcman,  a  lyric  poet,  256. 

Alexander  son  of  Amyntas,  bravery  of,  296, 

Alexander  the  great,  bravery  of,  299. 

Allison,  his  essay  on  taste,  204. 

Anacreon,  a  lyric  poet,  261. 

Anarchy  and  Tyranny  contrasted,  129. 

Anglicanae  Musae,  104. 

Anthology,  Boston,  30. 

Antintiachus,  an  epic  poet,  254. 

Anvil  Anthony,  letter  to  the  Pioneer,  140. 

Apodemics  of  Bacchylides,  259. 

Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  an  epic  poet,  255. 

Aratus,  epic  poet,  254. 

Archilochus,  elegiac  poet,  277. 

Argensola,  sonnet  of,  144. 

Arion,  lyric  poet,  257. 

Aristarchus,  tragic  poet,  266, 
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Aristophanes,  comic  poet,  269. 
Articulate  sounds,  origin  of,  52. 
Atticus,  letter  to  the  Pioneer,  239. 

Bacchyhdes,  lyric  poet,  259. 
Battle  of  gods,  by  Homer,  41. 
Bion,  pastoral  poet,  275. 
Boys  intended  for  a  profession,  1-7 1^. 
Bravery  exemplified,  283. 
Bruyere,  a  French  writer,  ^. 
Burns,  his  manner  in  prose,  262. 

Callimachus,  elegiac  poet,  279. 

Callinus,  elegiac  poet,  276. 

Camillus,  bravery  of,  290. 

Carthaginians,  bravery  of,  293. 

Casa,  De  La  John,  2. 

Castiglione  Baldazzar,  2. 

Christian  Magazine,  30. 

Chrysostom  St.  fond  of  Aristophanes,  269. 

Classics  ancient,  advantages  of,  55. 

Cleomenes,  patriotism  of,  288. 

Coercion,  essential  to  liberty,  121. 

Collier,  essayist,  6. 

Comedy,  what  it  is,  267. 

Compilations  estimated,  218. 

Compositions,  original,  merit  of,  212. 

Connoisseur,  periodical  paper,  29. 

Cratinus,  comic  poet,   168. 

Cui'tius,  pati'iotism  of,  290. 

De  Foe,  Daniel,  an  essayist,  6.] 
Delphos,  oracle  of,   184. 
Detraction,  a  receipt  for  it,  94. 
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Didactic  poets,  271. 

Discourse  modern,  what  it  is,   1 68. 

Dog,  sagacity  of,   187. 

Drake  Dr.  his  opinion  of  essayists,  7.     Story  of  Wolk- 

mar  and  his  dog,  76. 
Dramatic  poets,  263. 

Earthquakes,  history  of,  38. 

Education,  "whether  public  or  private,  145. 

Elegiac  poets,  275. 

Empedocles,  didactic  poet,  277. 

English  language,  200. 

English  selections  for  schools,  9. 

Envy,  essay  on  it,  82. 

Epic  poets,  250, 

Epimenides,  epic  poet,  253. 

Epitaph  by  Moschus,  275. 

Eratosthenes,  a  poet,  280. 

Essay  periodical,  1.  25. 

Euphorion,  a  poet,  281. 

Eupolis,  a  comic  poet,  268. 

Euripides,  a  tragic  poet,  265. 

Fitzosbome's  letters,  29. 

Freeman  Timothy,  letter  to  the  Pioneer,  133. 

French  language,  143,  199. 

Galateo  of  De  La  Casa,  2. 
Gellius  Aulus,  1. 
Gorgo,  patriotism  of,  285. 

Grecian  literature,  249 Poetry,  250;'- 

Greek  language,  197. 

Greeks,  contest  with  Persians,  283.- 
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tjfotius  Jeffry,  letter  to  the  Pioneer,  138. 
Guardian  succeeded  the  Spectator,  2a. 

Hamilton  Sir  Wm<  description  of  an  earthquake,  44* 
Hawkesworth,  editor  of  Adventurer,  29. 
Hesiod,  a  didactic  poet,  272. 
Hieroglyphics,  origin  of,   191. 
Homer,  epic  poet,  251,  255, 

Ibycus,  lyric  poet,  260. 
Iliad,  opinion  of  it,  252. 
Indians,  descent  of,  220. 
Intoxication,  causes  of  it,  236. 
Josephus's  account  of  earthquakes,  40, 
Italian  language,   199. 

Knowledge  of  a  people,  acquired  by  their  language,  14 L 
— of  the  Greek,  142, — of  the  Latin,  142. — of  the 
French,  143. — of  the  phraseology  of  America,  143. 

Lacedaemonians,  patriotism  of,  285,  286. 

Language  written,  origin  of,  189. — first  stage,  190. 
second  stage,  191. — third  stage,  193, — fourth  stage, 
195. — carried  from  Egypt  to  Phoenicia,  196.— thence 
to  Greece,  197. — thence  to  Rome,  198.— to  Arabia, 
Syria,  Chaldea,  199.— Hence  the  Italian,  German,  Sax- 
on, French,  English,  Sec,  200. 

Language  spoken,  origin  of,  instinct,  225.— passion, 
226.— first  stage  of  speech,  232. — terms  few,  233— 
—accompanied  with  much  gesture,  233.— figuratire, 
234. 

Leonidas,  patriotism  of,  284.— bravery  of,  298. 

Leslie,  rehearsals  of,  5. 

Le  Strange,  Observator  of,  S. 

Letters  to  the  Pioneer,  from  Timothy  Freeman,  133,— 
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Andrew  Meanwell,  134. — Richard  Quizz,  135.— .Ra- 
chel Sprightly,  136. — Anthony  Anvil,  and  Jeffry  Gro- 
tius,   138. — an  author,  212. — a  clergyman,  239. 

Liberty  depends  on  coercion,  121.' — injured  by  party» 
123 — whatitis,   128. — false  views  of  it,   131. 

Literature,  requisite  to  a  preacher,  15,  32,  60,  107,  162. 
necessity  of  it,  17,  65. — prejudice  against  it,  38.— 
embellishment  it  gives,  61. — utility  of  it,  63. — Preach- 
ers more  deficient  than  others,  72. — evil  consequen- 
ces of  deficiency,  74. — culture  it  bestow^s,  107.— a 
learned  and  illiterate  person  contrasted,  108.— objec- 
tions answered,  117. — ABUSE  of  learning  in  preach- 
ing, 163. — how  to  be  used  in  preaching,  162.— diffi^ 
culties  of  the  subject,  167. 

Looker-on,  opinion  of  it,  29. 

Loudness  in  reading,  52. 

Lycambes,  story  of,  278.' 

Lycophron,  tragic  poet,  266. 

Lyric  poets,  256. 

Menander,  a  comic  poet,  270. 

Middleton,  Dy.  20. 

Milton's  Poemata,   103. 

Mimnermus,  elegiac  poet,  278o 

Montaigne,  essays  of,  3. 

Morality  of  seminaries  among  the  ancients,   179. 

Moschus,  a  pastoral  poet,  275. 

Mosheim,  account  of  an  earthquake.  41. 

Nicander,  a  poet,  281. 
Odyssey,  remarks  upon  it,  252. 
CEdipus  Tyrannus,  its  merit,  265. 

Original  compositions,  very  scarce,  214.— causes  ofitj 
215.    Merit  ascertained,  218. 
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Panyasis,  epic  poet,  253. 

Pathetic,  a  specimen  of,  75. 

Parents,  duty  of,  as  to  boys  attending  college,  \7€. 

Party  spirit  capi'icious,  124. 

Patriotism,  examples  of,  283. 

Pedantic  preacher,  description  of,  244*. 

Philemon,  a  comic  poet,  271. 

Philetus,  elegiac  poet  279. 

Philoxenus,  a  miscellaneous  poet,  280. 

Pindar,  a  lyric  poet,  261. 

Pioneer,  address  to  his  correspondent,   131—^301. 

Pisander,  epic  poet,  253, 

Pittacus,  elegiac  poet,  279. 

Plato,  a  comic  writer,  267, 

Political  Review,  30. 

Port-Folio,  20. 

Pronunciation,  instructions  on  it.  52—54. 

Quizz,  Richard,  letter  to  Pioneer,   135. 

Rambler,  remarks  on  it,  27. 

Reading,  on  the  art  of,  49. 

Regulus,  patriotism  of,  295. 

Remedy  of  public  disorder,  125. 

Roman  language,  198. — Patricians,  patriotism  of,  289k, 

Samnites,  patriotism  of,  292. 

Sappho,  a  lyric  poetess,  257. 

Simonides,  a  lyric  poet  260, 

Slowness  in  reading,  53. 

Sonnets  by  Argensola,    144. 

Sophocles,  a  tragic  poet,  264. 

Spectator,  planned  by  Addison  and  Steele,  fe 

Sprightly,  Rachel,  to  the  Pioneer,  ISO^  '   . 

Steele,  planned  the  Tattler,   7f 
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Stersichorus,  a  lyric  poet,  258* 
Sturm,  a  reflection  of,  96. 
Syriac  language,  199. 

Table  of  the  poets,  281. 

Taste,  what  it  is,  201 — Vindication  of  it,  205. 

Tattler,  7. 

Teachers  and  trustees,  their  province  to  purge  UnivcT*' 

sities,   178. 
'Telestes,  a  poet,  286. 
Theocritus,  a  didactic  poet,  274. 
Theognis,  a  didactic  poet,  273. 
Theophrastus,  characters  of,  4. 
Thespis,  a  tragic  poet,  263. 
Torquatus,  patriotism  of,  290. 
Tyrtseus,  inventor  of  elegy,    276. 

Virgil,  imitator  of  Theocritus,  274. 

■      description  of  a  storm,  42. 

Volcian  captive,  patriotism  of,  292. 

Watts,  biographical  sketch  of,  245. 
Wolkmar,  story  of,  77. 
World,  a  periodical  paper,  29. 

Zaleucus,  mode  of  punishing,  180. 
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